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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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Meet the 
Copenhagen. 
Another bold 

and beautiful 
Yale Lockset. 


Meet the great Dane. 

The mortise lockset with 
the heavy, cold-forged 
Copenhagen trim. Now you 
can get the Copenhagen 
with a newly designed thru- 

bolted escutcheon plate. 
It's a Snap to install. 

Rapidly. Positively. And 

the thru-bolting allows 
- adjustment to secure proper 
alignment. Which eliminates 

troublesome binds inherent 
with conventional surface screw 
attachment. 
Another thing. 
The Copenhagen is a real looker. 
Its clean, bold, modern lines are 
enhanced by the spherical shaped 
knob. And the outside plate 
doesn’t have any unsightly exposed 
attaching screws. 
That’s our new Copenhagen. 
And you don’t have to go to Denmark 
to get it. 
Eaton Corporation, Lock and Hardware 
Division, Yale Marketing Department, 
P.O. Box 25288, Charlotte, N.C. 28212. 
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CREST 9” $2900 


PARTY SING 16” 


$14900 


Hummelwerk, known for years for 
fine porcelain figurines, now brings 
you beautiful designs in pewter 
bearing the world-famous Goebel 
trademark. We at Les Ateliers carry 
the entire collection of antique- 


finish pewierware, 85 pieces in all. 
We invite you to send for our free 
brochures. Orders shipped any- 
where in th aninental U.S. at no 
extra charae ; r Charce accepted 
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The Editors invite any com- 
ments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. Address: 
“Letters” 
Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


My house appeared in Archi- 
tectural Digest around 1945. 
Decoration has certainly 
changed since then. I am so 
glad to see that Architectural 
Digest has kept up with the 
trends and times. Congratu- 
lations on your excellent job 
of editing. I think it is so im- 
portant to constantly try to 
improve and upgrade taste 
through decoration of only 
the finest quality. 


Richard Lawson 
San Francisco, California 


For years you have had the 
distinction of having a most 
outstanding and fine maga- 
zine. Through the years you 
have made thoughtful, help- 
ful and artistic changes. 
Changes quite often improve 
the image, but I must state 
that I have been quite disap- 
pointed in some of your most 
recent issues. To me there is 
too much diversity. 


In this May/June 1973 issue 
there is ‘“Nonconformist Col- 
lector,’ ‘Investing in An- 
tique Furniture,” ‘Menagerie 
for Collectors,” and ‘Land- 
scape Architecture.’ These 
four subjects, plus lovely 
pictures of the interiors and 
exteriors with accompanying 
descriptions of each, make it 
virtually impossible to do 
justice to any. 


I applaud your continued in- 
terest for your many sub- 
scribers, but may we have a 
few more issues like the 
March/April 1972? 


Mrs. Roy E. Mayes 
Carthage, Missouri 


After seeing your magazine, 
I decided to subscribe. The 
first issue, that with Chanel’s 
apartment, arrived today. 

You truly have an enchant- 


ing magazine! The only one 
it can compare to in illustra- 
tion, I feel, is Apollo. But 
won't you follow Apollo’s 
example, and have more ma- 
terial about techniques, criti- 
cism, general decorating 
news about exhibits and new 
products? 


Miss Mary H. Raitt 
Washington, D.C. 


My compliments to you on 
your March/April issue. The 
Royal Pavilion at Brighton 
will undoubtedly be a must 
for us on our future trip to 
England. Your article on 
Fabergé eggs was certainly 
timed well. 


Your magazine has been a 
real delight for me, and I 
treasure each issue. 


Mrs. Lynda J. Mahaffey 
New York, New York 


We have enjoyed your maga- 
zine, however, I am protest- 
ing about the numerous ads 
in the May/June issue— dis- 
gusting! Here’s hoping you 
do something about it very 
soon. It just isn’t fair to your 
subscribers. 


Mrs. Charles Davis 
Sherman Oaks, California 


Could you devote some space 
in a future edition of Archi- 
tectural Digest to backgam- 
mon tables? You would be 
surprised how few stores 
show any interest in the de- 
mand for them. I am desper- 
ate to buy one in the Louis 
XIV or XV period and I have 
been searching your ads, 
hoping to find some manu- 
facturers who might adver- 
tise them. 


Mrs. Stewart Eisenberg 
North Miami, Florida 


I had taken the liberty of 
criticizing the recent over- 
emphasis on modern furni- 
ture, a letter which appeared 
in your May/June issue. And 


LETTERS | 


to the editors 


I must congratulate you on 
being magnanimous enough 
to publish similar letters. 


In a recent issue I would like 
to single out San Francisco 
Classic and Swan House for 
special mention. I wish we 
were afforded the pleasure 
of seeing more of both. 


Maurice C. Simpson 
Jamaica, West Indies 


I like your periodical very 
much. I noticed you had the 
courage and honesty to pub- 
lish a letter by Mrs. Katz who 
was not satisfied with it. I 
have found that no matter 
what you do in this life 
somebody is not going to 
like it. The only people who 
accomplish anything are the 
“action people.” 


I love beauty in all things. 
Just a few fine photographs 
alone would be worth the 
price of your magazine. 
There are very few people 
who deeply appreciate or 
recognize the beauty in 
house interiors—I also mean 
the blending of color, design 
and lighting effects. God 
richly bless all of you. May 
your magazine subscriptions 
increase and I hope all of you 
folks have a real good year. 


C. Wendell Pope 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota 


My appreciation for your 
wonderful magazine knows 
no bounds. It is really not 
a magazine per se, but an 
informative, colorful, inter- 
esting digest of interior ex- 
citement. 


My first introduction to it 
was through a copy loaned 
to me by a subscriber friend. 
I couldn't resist subscribing 
immediately so I could refer 
to and enjoy it in my own 
home. 

Enclosed please find a list of 
past issues I would like. I am 
awaiting with bated breath 
the arrival of these. 


Mrs. Frank E. Maupin 
La Porte, Texas 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW 
RESTORATIONS FABRICS 


Schumacher, in collaboration with the curators of 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations, has reproduced an exclusive: . 
group of decorative fabrics and wallcoverings. They have 
been carefully culled from documents and antique frag- 
ments of cloth representing authentic styles of this historic 
area. The collection includes printed cottons, linens, 
embroideries, and figured wovens. | vevailable 


Through interior designers and the, fe 


finest stores. 
SCHUMACHER °* 939 THIRD AYE., 
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In the Living Room, a collection of bronze doré animals on an Irish drop-leaf table gilds a European mélange. An enormous pair of 
heirloom cherubs, once a cradle, now support a marble-topped console. The figure panels of Cordova leather were formerly a screen. 


PABLO 


Photographed by Edward Pfizenmaier 


\A /omen all over the world turn to him for guidance. He not only affects the 
VV way women look today but how they will look tomorrow, and has won Coty’s 
American Fashion Critics Award for his talents. Count Paolo Michelangelo Zappi- 
Manzoni is his name, but the fashion world knows him as Pablo — the Creative 
Director and make-up man extraordinaire of Elizabeth Arden, Inc. 
He is attractive, impeccably tailored, and his words pour out in an accented 
im, engaging and droll. “I was seventeen years old. I had finished school in 
logna and didn’t want to go on to the university. I knew precisely that I was 
inated by cosmetics. My father was heartbroken —all those powder puffs. Can 
eo ee [t is bad news for an Italian to have a son like me. But I am living 
ae es: if you are allowed by intelligent parents to do what you want, it can 
continued on page 16 
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In another view of the Living Room, a fine Queen Anne secretary joins company with 
Venetian chairs. Their bright tapestries, Old World in feeling, are reiterated in Bedroom. 














For a man with no dining room, Pablo entertains with aplomb. This area, part of the kitchen, accommodates two comfortably; la 
groups of guests, in the living room, balance plates on their knees:‘You wouldn't believe what I have devised for dinner without 
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The Bedroom desk combines silver, candlelight and flowers with business and books. 


work out quite well.’’ He grins, and gestures toward the blue moiré walls 
of his office. The young Italian aristocrat, now thirty-three, was the only 
son among three children. His two older sisters have distinguished them- 
selves, one as a doctor and the other as a language professor at Milan 
University. The family is close and Pablo returns annually to be with them, 
although they no longer gather in the vast family residence, taken over by 
the allies as a hospital during World War II and since sold. 

After a successful start in Rome, Pablo was transplanted to the United 
States by the inestimable Miss Arden herself, who recognized talent in the 
boy who relished fantastical make-ups. He progressed to the research lab 
and now acts as the firm’s international spokesman. ‘‘Americans always 
want to know how and why. What are the ingredients? Is it water soluble? 
It’s a great mistake to be so aware, to look so closely. It takes away the 
charm and mystery, the illusion.” 

At Elizabeth Arden, Pablo’s clients are not merely those who wish to 
make themselves prettier. He works with accident victims and people who 
have undergone plastic surgery, counseling them on how to present a new 
face to the world. Nobody could be more aware of the importance of a bit 
of dextrous make-up in encouraging a sense of well-being. It can make the 
difference between happiness and misery, he believes. 

Three months of the year, Pablo looks for warmer weather in such places 
as Positano, Corfu or Acapulco. The rest of the time he spends in his Park 
Avenue apartment, where he has concocted his own little Renaissance 
‘rama, guided by a friend, the Italian decorator Count Raymondo Corini. 

helped me with the concept. I wanted a multicolored, multi-style effect 
‘ething to suit me, an Italian.’ And that is precisely what Pablo has 
hed. Without New York’s insistent sounds, the apartment might 

he palazzo of the Manzoni family in Bologna. 

rily heirlooms Pablo chose to bring when he came to the 

1964 reflected a taste for the spectacular: an enormous 





pair of gilt cupids, once a cradle and now transformed 
into a marble-topped console at the end of his living 
room, and a huge portrait “of the Tintoretto school.” 
Because Italian laws regarding national treasures pre- 
vented him from taking the original frame out of the 
country, as “it had Vatican seals on it and was sublime,” 
he made a very successful one for himself here, and now 
the nearly overwhelming portrait greets visitors as they 
enter his hallway. Under the picture is an engaging 
‘“‘cassapanca,” a small chest, also an heirloom, from the 
fourteenth century, and a bronze by Caroline Newhouse. 
Throughout the apartment, because Pablo loathes 
wallpaper and is bored by bland paint, the walls have 
been striated in a soft coffee color on white, lacquered 
in paint enriched with gallons of nothing less than 
Elizabeth Arden nail polish. This bit of ingenuity, to- 
gether with the inspirational addition of malachite green 
faux-marbre moldings, emphatically puts the apartment 
in the European genre. There is also a thoroughly con- 
tinental flair in the way Pablo marches paintings, busts, 
placques, mirrors and other impedimenta up his walls 

to use nearly all their height and available space. 
continued on page 98 





Sunlight has mellowed brown moiré headboard, bedspread and 
draperies to near aubergine in the Bedroom. Moldings are marble- 
ized red to highlight walls glazed with nail-polish-enriched paint 




















Pastoral Poetry 








A. Long island Barn 


Interior Design by Joseph Paul D’Urso 
Photographed by Richard Champion 


ost people find barns irresistible. 

Their straightforward, honest 
forms, their color and texture and the 
nostalgia they evoke of haylofts and 
farm animals—all combine to attract 
legions of admirers. 

One of this number is Sydney 
Butchkes, an artist and graphics 
designer. When he found his dream 
barn, on four acres of rolling country- 
side in Sagaponack, Long Island, he 
couldn’t resist it, despite all the prob- 
lems of a major conversion and a 
commitment to sixty-five hundred 
square feet of space—more than he 
really needed, living alone. 

The site of this eighty-year-old 
barn has the wonderfully unkempt 
quality of an Andrew Wyeth land- 
scape, with a huge dead oak tree 
silhouetted against the sky, an aban- 
doned shack overgrown with flowers, 
bramble vines, blossoming fruit trees 
and potato fields. 


On the west side of the barn, awning win- 
dows without mullions were installed in the 
old openings. Exterior shingles and interior 
studs are exposed, creating a marvelous 
backdrop of aged, mellowing wood for peo- 
ple and paintings. A simple rattan backrest 
establishes a comfortable private corner for 
contemplating the view in peaceful solitude. 














Although the two-story barn had 
stood abandoned for ten years, there 
was no major structural deteriora- 
tion. The cedar shingle exterior con- 
tinued weathering to an ever warmer 
gray, to which designer Joseph Paul 
D’Urso added only some gray-brown 
painted trim and expanses of glass. 

The big question designer D’Urso 
had to answer was which level to 
make the major living space. The 
upper story had originally been a loft 
from which hay was thrown into a 
trough between a one-foot-thick 
brick retaining wall and the brick 
wall of the barn itself, spanned by a 
rustic wooden footbridge. Horses and 
cows in stalls on the ground level 
reached their heads out to munch the 
hay in the trough. This upper story, 
with its skeleton of posts and beams 
and twenty-five-foot ceiling height, 
contrasted sharply with the low- 
ceilinged, masonry-walled first story, 
partially below grade. Mr. D’Urso fin- 
ally decided to make the lower floor 
the living space, because of its inti- 
macy and because it already had sep- 
arate areas to define functions. “I felt 
it would be unfortunate to break up 
the top floor,” he explains. 
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The upper level soars to a 25-foot ceiling 
height accentuated by the exposed bare 
bones of the old structure. Triangles under- 
neath the roof on the north and south were 
glassed-in to light the paintings on the 
walls. This cathedral-like space, used pri- 
marily as a picture gallery, is furnished 
minimally with curved and rounded forms 
—a double rope hammock, Noguchi lamp 
and an antique black metal folding table — 
to contrast with the rectilinearity of the 
structure. A woven straw rug from Nigeria 
and Peruvian pillows add a subtle enrich- 
ment of color and texture to the lofty area. 


In addition to esthetic considera- 
tions of an unfettered and soaring 
space where friends could gather and 
art be displayed and enjoyed with 
ease, there was a practical advantage 
to leaving the top floor free: the ex- 
pense of insulation and heating were 
saved because the area is used only 
in the summer, spring and fall. 





Triangles of glass inserted under 
the roof on the north and south sides 
accentuate the bold sweep of the ceil- 
ing and bring in a wonderfully soft, 
mellow light. Glass also fills the open- 
ing where the barn door used to hang. 








| In conjunction with this oversized 
/ | window, a thirteen and one-half-foot- 


high Dutch door creates a transpar- 
ent eastern wall divided only by a 
mullion and a structural post that is 
freestanding when the Dutch doors 
are open. The glass is left uncovered 
at night and the landscape is subtly 
lighted just outside. 

The second-story space is so awe- 
some that Mr. D’Urso decided to 
furnish it as sparely as possible: a 
hammock slung between two struc- 
tural columns and wicker backrests 
arrayed randomly, which can be 
shifted around into conversation 
groups or stationed in front of a win- 
dow for contemplating the views. 

“IT wanted hardly anything up 
there,” designer D’Urso relates, ‘‘Just 
space to move around in.” 

The mood changes abruptly in the 
lower level, reached by a winding 
staircase in a shaft-like transition 
cubicle, closed off in winter. 

Whereas wood predominates up- 
stairs, downstairs brick walls work 
in harmony with concrete floors. Rot- 
ted homosote ceilings were ripped 
out to expose the beam structure 
which supports the eight-foot eight- 
inch-high ceiling. A fire wall of fire- 
proofed sheet rock, painted off-white, 
was installed between the beams. 
The brick walls were scrubbed clean 
and made waterproof. 

Because half of the downstairs is 
below grade, radiant heating was 
sunk into a newly poured concrete 
floor to keep the area dry without 
obtrusive radiators or grilles. 








Formerly a bull pen, the Bedroom retains 
its original wooden door and iron hardware, 
handsome textural contrasts to the curvi- 
linear concrete wall that screens the bed 
from view but doesn’t divide the room. Day- 
light floods the slit windows in the brick 
retaining walls to illuminate the chamber. 


The primary living quarters, incor- 
porated into the downstairs, include 
a bedroom, bath, study, kitchen, din- 
ing and living areas. 

The bedroom, once the bull pen, is 
a nine-foot square surrounded by ex- 
posed aggregate concrete walls with 
chamfered corners. The headboard 
for the double bed is the brick wall 
of the barn; its cover, an elegant 
brown suede. 

Daylight from the slit windows 
spills over the four and one-half feet 
of wall to bring natural light into the 
bedroom, so artificial lighting can be 
kept simple —a track or two, some 
white can lights on the floor, a few 
porcelain fixtures with exposed bulbs. 

Throughout the interior the poetic 
sparseness of the surrounding coun- 
tryside has been reiterated by under- 
stated furnishings, few and well 
selected, an earth-colored palette and 
exuberant bunches of wild flowers, 
all somehow reminiscent of the ro- 
mantic restraint of a haiku. # 








PASTORAL POETRY 











Original barn doors, long decayed with time and weather, were replaced by two large panes of glass. Dutch doors to the right open out 
onto a wooden bridge that fords a narrow moat-like hay trough. Galvanized pipe railings prevent people from unceremoniously falling in. 
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In the Living Room, an 18th-century Chinese lacquered cabinet, one of a pair, attends a large armchair, signed Gourdin, against a back- | 
drop of Louis XVI needlepoint screen, Turkish rug, and bronzes from three centuries. | 


\ 
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| Another view of the Living Room discloses a three-part chaise, left, signed Blanchard, juxtaposed with a glass table made in the 1930s 
for Helena Rubenstein. Chandelier is English; armoire, 18th-century Chinese. Painting, top left, by Julius Stewart. 


sabella Stewart Gardner would have adored it. Whistler 
and Sargent would have been happy to hang their pic- 
tures here. Add a dash of Madame de Pompadour, a dol- 
| lop of Adam and you have the New York apartment of 
| Robert Denning and Vincent Fourcade, two high-profile 
_ designers with a passion for exotica. In a small duplex, 
they have assembled enough luxury to satisfy the most 
} voluptuous tastes: lush fabrics, vibrant tiles, signed 


| French furniture, dusky bronzes, towering plants in su- 
| preme porcelains — all on a bravado scale that defies the 
small space. With bold strokes, they have conjured a can- 
vas at once eccentric and harmonious. 


These much sought-after decorators do not agree on 
everything, as might be expected of two strong individ- 
ualists who are quick to break old patterns and challenge 
conventional notions. Bob Denning explains that he quit 
school when he was seventeen to work for a decorator. 
“School would have ruined me,” he laughs. “In fact, when 
I did go to Parsons for a while, my teacher took me aside 
to explain gently that I should look for another profes- 
sion. I didn’t show much promise, he said.” The recollec- 
tion amuses him. ‘“‘School for some can be dangerous.’ 

Vincent Fourcade, a Parisian, disagrees. ‘‘Bob is unfair 
to decorating schools. But there is a tendency there for 
everyone to copy each other. At worst, it can hurt.”’ 


- 








“At worst,” Mr. Denning breaks in, “‘it can sterilize.” 
| With fervor, he denounces the kind of ‘‘sexless” decorat- 
| ing he feels has dominated the field in this country. ‘For 
too long, every time there was a divorce, another deco- 
rator was born,” he says, sitting on a small gilt chair, his 
hands clasped around one knee. “After all, it was one of 
the few things women were allowed to do professionally. 
They poured themselves and their denial into it. Their 
one word was ‘no’ through pursed lips. They tried to make 
it a refined business; they were always trying to impose 
reserve and restraint. ‘We don’t do that sort of thing’ was 
their typical response.” 

To this blast, delivered with a boyish grin, Mr. Den- 
ning adds that he considers the most tiresome cliché the 
endless reiteration of ‘poison green and pink with white 
wicker and needlepoint accent pillows. It is a standard- 
ized taste of rich young matrons I love to fight.” 

This kind of thing ‘‘has been the very source of 
American decorating,’ Mr. Denning continues. ‘But it’s 
not true in France, where designers were architects, where 
they have had fabulous classical training — and not at the 
foot of women who shuffle chintz.’”’ As for themselves, 
they try to evoke looks that are generous, expansive and 
spontaneous in contrast to what they view as sterile, 
mean and repressed. Mr. Denning concludes with a 
sweeping indictment: ‘‘So many American decorators 
have never seen a really beautiful house.”’ 

Both agree that a good decorator has to understand 
atmosphere in order to create it. As a flourishing firm, 
they have a wide following of enthusiastic clients. Vin- 


OPULENCE 


cent Fourcade makes only this comment on the matter: 
“A decorator saves you money —if you have money to 
spend. But it’s mad to have a decorator if you don’t have 
money.” They admit being costly, but say they do more 
finished work than most in terms of labor and trimming. 

“You have to consider yourself fortunate to find a 
client whose tastes exactly parallel your own,” says Mr. 
Denning. It is a sentiment shared by Mr. Fourcade, al- 
though he recognizes that ‘the function of a decorator is 
to be flexible. We try to do for people what they want — 
only better.”’ Mr. Fourcade, who studied literature at the 
Sorbonne and experimented with law school and the 
army before he came to the U.S. fifteen years ago to bea 
decorator, has his own bétes noires. ‘I hate those gift-shop 
rooms filled with ceramic artichokes, bamboo trellice 
wallpaper and white porcelain monkeys. It is so easy to 
be attractive today, it is inexcusable not to be; the market 
offers much prettier things than it used to.” 

A delight in profusion is obvious. They surround 
themselves with an abundance of objects. In the library, 
on a lucite table that belonged to Helena Rubenstein, rar- 
ities range from a crouching alabaster Atlas (Nuremberg, 
circa 1520) to a second-century-B.C. birdman to a pair of 
carved coconuts once owned by Louis Joseph de Bourbon. 
However, says Mr. Fourcade, in smooth Parisian accents, 
“If people are not collectors naturally, they should not 
just scatter things around. It is a pity to display junk. 
Books would be better.”” Objects must mean something 
other than clutter. “They should be interesting, curious 


and have quality,” affirms Mr. Denning. continued 


Louis XVI chairs grace a Ming rug in the Dining Room, while French Régence mirror amplifies light from silvered bronze torcheres. 
Marble statue on Adam cabinet politely ignores statue below, signed Caffieri, and bronze Hercules, foreground, by Bologna. 
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Framed by a sweep of staircase, a 
terra-cotta statue by Leriche savors 
the view from a Ming Korean table. 
The medallion is marble, 16th-century 
Neapolitan, and the painting, 18th- 
century French, is by LeBarbier. Portu- 
guese tile wallpaper in the Bedroom 
forms a surprise combination with 
terry cloth curtains and bedspread. 
Faience busts are Sicilian, 18th-cen- 
tury, while the overmantel mirror is 
Chinese, made for export to England. 
In the Guest Bedroom, a chaise signed 
LeLarge upstages bed signed Jacobes 
Malter. Portrait is painted on glass, 
known as églomisé, circa 1845, prob- 
ably created for the royal Greek court. 
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Their apartment, put together from three small 
apartments, consists of only three bedrooms, two of them 
miniscule, a library and a large dining room served by an 
infinitesimal kitchen. One cannot help but ponder the ac- 
robatics involved in serving twenty for dinner out of such 
narrow confines. ‘‘Oh it’s no problem. We have servants. 
We manage very well.” They bring their guests together 
for cocktails in the opulent library, where walls are hung 
with a magnificent Italian poppy print. A giant sofa, deep 
enough to lose a handful of reclining friends, is dominant 
in a room where interesting pieces vie for attention. Ten 
more chairs are somehow crowded about and “young 
guests sit on the floor.”’ 

The room is sunny and welcoming during the day. 
The view, however, consists of typical city highrises. With 
great ingenuity, the designers hung delightful blue and 
white striped awnings outside the four windows, which 
go far toward disguising exterior banalities. ‘In New 
York, you have to create a lot of indoor excitement.” 

Their own excitement is a wonderment of patterns. 
Nothing necessarily matches — except for the sofa and 
wallcovering —in keeping with their view that to pains- 
takingly match is to stifle. They rejoice in seemingly art- 
less abundance. An Ouchak rug sewn into brown broad- 
loom covers an indifferent wood floorand makes cleaning 
easy. (Denning and Fourcade take considerable pride in 
practicality.) The tapestry upholstery ona duchesse brisée 
(eighteenth century and signed Blanchard) and cut velvet 
in a dark rose on other chairs also keep maintenance 
down. A lovely red lacquer box on a Queen Anne stand 
holds their phonograph, and books are tucked away in 
two beautiful red lacquer cabinets at either end of the 
room. Bronze figures, plants and curious statuary abound 
on all the table tops, while tall plants in handsome plant- 
ers thrust ceilingward. A touch that would have made 
Whistler feel at home is a huge pot of white orchids, foli- 
age drooping gracefully over a Hepplewhite cylinder desk. 


The same profuse spirit is evident everywhere. Mir- 
rored ceilings in hallway and baths double and redouble 
images. A tiny guest room has been lavished with puce 
damask and exquisite furniture signed by such great cab- 
inet makers as Roentgen and LeLarge.Mr.Denning’s little 
bedroom, almost as high as it is wide, is awhirl in paisley 
and pictures. His bathroom is crowned with an Austrian 
Empire jardiniére, which he converted to a sink, using 
hospital fixtures because he thinks they are truly well de- 
signed. In Mr. Fourcade’s larger bedroom, more pictures, 
bronzes, statuary proliferate. His bed, canted at an unor- 
thodox angle, is covered with Porthault toweling made 
into a fitted bedspread. The curtains are the same. In a 
corner, as if to be unobtrusive, an eighteenth-century cast 
of the famous Mercury by Bologna flies on winged feet. 


Designers Denning and Fourcade achieve the ultimate 
in formal entertaining and virtuoso decorating in their 
downstairs Adam dining room. ‘‘We copied it from the 
Duke of Northumberland’s Zyon House in London. We 
made all the architecture—all the columns and pilasters.” 
And columns there are, and niches, and Fontainebleau- 
esque statues in the niches, quite aside from people-size 
standing candelabra, bronze doré sconces and masses of 
pillows on a pair of Adam sofas. 


Because the ceilings are unusually high, the room 
can carry heavy cornices topped with dark bronze figures. 
As in the entrance hall, the walls here are striated in 
peach trimmed with white “to keep it from getting too 
somber.” Through rich silken draperies, one glimpses a 
charming outdoor pavilion. The same blue and white 
stripe of the awnings covers outdoor pillows; a statue of a 
shepherd boy makes the scene properly pastoral. Because 
the city is simply too dirty, however, Mr. Denning and Mr. — 
Fourcade ruefully admit they seldom use the terrace. — 
Even their exemplary skills, it seems, cannot quite ex-_ 
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clude twentieth-century reality. ¢ 
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& hiaroscuro. Light and shadow. 
On a promontory over the ebb 
and flow of Pacific tides. 

Doors of steel, sandblasted to look 
old, swing open to the impact of the 
sea. Opulent ferns, marble floors, 
walls of fossilized sandstone. An 
eight-foot bronze chandelier from an 
Egyptian mosque dominates a plung- 
ing stairway — thirty-five feet to the 
next level. Like bas-reliefs against 
contrasts of light and dark, works of 
Auguste Rodin, Antoine Bourdelle, 
Anthony Amato. 

This is the home of Ben C. Deane, 
leader in the home-building industry, 
third-generation Californian of Tahi- 
tian ancestry. During the hard times 
of the 1930s, his personal inclinations 
toward music and art were subordi- 
nated to the need for survival. Begin- 
ning as a carpenter, he became a 
builder of inexpensive tract houses, 
and by 1961 had pulled his company 
up to the position of fifth largest mer- 
chant residential building concern in 
the United States. His new innova- 
tive homes — the “garden kitchen”’ 
became a trademark — now sell for 
amounts in six figures. 

Having achieved commercial suc- 
cess and professional acclaim, serv- 
ing as president of the Building 
Industry Association and vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Home Builders, Ben Deane wanted to 
reclaim what the Depression had 
denied. He and his wife Sally set 
about building a home designed for 
a life of personal development and 
enrichment. 

The backdrop is Irvine Cove, Cali- 
fornia — fifty homes cut off from the 
world by jagged cliffs and an empty 
stretch of sand. The incomparable 
site has one hundred eighty feet of 
ocean frontage and an elevation of 
forty feet from the mean-high-tide 
line. Mr. Deane worked with topo- 
graphical maps and styrofoam mod- 
els to achieve an ideal blend of home 





Photographed by Julius Shulman 


and sea. Of the five architects who 
worked on preliminary studies, 
George J. Koteles was engaged to re- 
fine the floor plan and site orientation 
that Ben Deane had developed. Two 
years went into the designing; two 
more into construction. The final de- 
tails of the interior were worked out 
by Mr. and Mrs. Deane in close col- 
laboration with interior designers 
Lil Chain, NSID, and Tom Irwin of 
Carson-Chain Interiors. 





Presiding as a citadel, on massive rocks 
above the ocean, the Exterior Fagade, right, 
opens to the impact of the sea. The Corsi- 
can design influence is amplified by a rough 
trowel-stucco finish. Specimen plantings 
abound all along the perimeter of the house. 


Presiding citadel-like on massive 
rocks above the ocean, the ten thou- 
sand square feet of house incorpo- 
rates three levels, the lowest a simple 
beach house (with wine cellar) which 
designers Chain and Irwin treated in 
an entirely functional way, using 
vinyl and nylon throughout the bil- 
liard room and dressing rooms. An 
elevator connects a fully equipped 
kitchen with the next two levels of 
the house, which grows upward to 
embrace a living room with bar and 
music area, dining room, sitting room 
and four bedrooms. The high point is 
a glass-enclosed sculpture studio that 
shares a forty-foot ceiling with the 
master bedroom below. Here, Ben 
Deane continues his work on a bust 
of Sally Deane, a final tribute to his 
wife, who lived only two months be- 
yond the completion of their home. 
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To achieve integration of design 
with air and ocean, the glass walls 
on two sides of the living room slide 
back to admit the prevailing breezes 
and sounds of the surf. Gardens were 
created by using fourteen-foot retain- 
ing walls to build the cliff up to the 
level of the living-room floor. The 
feeling of living with nature is 
enhanced by light-colored ceilings 
beamed in sandblasted Douglas fir. 

The exterior and interior walls use — 
more plaster surfaces than usually 
found in California houses, giving 
the look of massive masonry struc- | 
tures that have been plastered over. — 

A glowing butterscotch marble, © 
chosen by Mrs. Deane in Italy, cov- — 
ers five thousand square feet of floor; 
the interior designers extended that 
golden hue and added navy blue and 
white in handwoven upholstery fab- 
rics and Portuguese rugs. 

Over the living-room fireplace they 
hung a Picchaivai, a cloth painting 
from behind the idol of Krishna in 
an Indian shrine. The living room 
absorbs a number of important 
works. A Rodin head rests casually 
on a huge coffee table made from old — 
grilles; an antique rose-quartz vase 
the Deanes, purchased seven years 
ago in Lahaina, tucks neatly into a 
niche near the darkly paneled bar. 
And a silk Oriental rug, purchased 
by Mrs. Deane in Asia, is used effec- 
tively as a wallhanging. 

With its views, expansiveness, 
night lighting playing on heavy over- 
head beams, the house has drama. 
But it also reflects informality and | 
individuality. Vast open space of © 
marble floor was created as an area 
where musicians can play, and one 
corner of the living room is devoted 
to a quadrasonic sound system. 

In this house-of-many-levels, where | 
music and art weave an intensely 
personal theme, the sea remains. t 
dominant presence —the eterna 
dimension. = ae 














A Pacific sunset paints the in- 
terior of the Living Room and 
dramatizes an old Indian wall- 
hanging over the fireplace. 
he crisp lines of an over- 
scaled coffee table contrast 

ith upholstery fabric from 
F. Schumacher. Parquet mar- 
ble floors were specified by 
he designers, for dancing, 
additional dining and string 
quartets in the entertainment 
area of the living room. The 
Dining Room beyond is occu- 
pied by warm walnut chairs 
from Martin of London, cov- 
ered in leather from Elliott 
ields. A 17th-century cup- 
board from William Switzer 
complements an antique Eng- 
lish throne chair. Italian im- 
ported parquet marble floors 
extend out to the terrace, cre- 
ating a relaxed environment 
for informal dining and a 
romantic view over the ebb 
and flow of the changing tides. 
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Designer en Famille 


Interior Design by Charles R. Dear 
Photographed by O. Philip Roedel 


harles Dear’s hegemony among the progeny of Henry 
Ford and Anne Ford Johnson is well established, but 

it was actually an aunt, Mrs. Peter Sullivan, who first laid 
the foundation for his dominion. After hearing about Mr. 


Two yellow slipper chairs establish blocks of color against a back- 
ground of geometric wool on sofa, chairs and banquette in the 
Living Room. Coffee table was made from 18th-century French 
parquet flooring, obverse of a white-on-white paper sculpture, 
Geometric AG, by Nancy Miller. Needlepoint rug by Stark lays a 
warm foundation, keying the red of the coffee table, wood covered 
with lacquered linen, and picking up color from batik pillows on 
the banquette and a chair in the Brighton Pavilion style. Four 
antique Chinese book paintings framed in steel define the corner. 





Dear’s Southampton home, which had just won the East Mr. Dear had three distinct personalities to represent, a 
Coast AID award, “She persuaded my gardener tolether project otherwise fraught with the danger of duplication. 
in for a look around,” the designer relates. The result No such problem occurred. Charlotte Ford Forstmann 
was Charles Dear’s commission to design her oceanfront _ specified cotton and wool fabrics in navy and white, and 
| home, which eventually led all three young Fords tohim. a mixture of old and new pieces. Beyond that, she de- 
| In December 1972, Anne Ford Johnson officially ferred to her designer’s judgment. Anne Ford Uzielli, on | 
rejected “fine French furniture” as a way of life, withthe the other hand, contributed ideas to every phase of the | 


andmark auction of her museum-quality antiques. Her design. Young Edsel Ford II, also, introduced his own 
children agreed with this decision wholeheartedly; they, very particular specifications. | 
too, no longer cared to live with the formality of eight- ‘Mr. Ford’s surroundings are extremely important to 


eenth-century décor. Beyond this consensus, however, him,” Charles Dear explains. ‘‘He wanted them to be both 


Tented Library/Dining Room, requested by Edsel Ford II, is illuminated by an antique steel chandelier. Ceiling and draped walls warm 
to their linear-quilted counterpart on invitingly overstuffed furniture. The beige rug is banded in a coppery red to continue the color | 
theme from the living room while providing a restful ground for cane chairs attending a hexagonal table custom made for dining area. 
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attractive and applicable to his lifestyle, so that he could 
entertain and relax in an orderly environment. But he had 
definite requirements, too: a paneled bedroom with 
velvet draperies, a tented dining room and beer on tap.” 

Edsel Ford was the ideal client for Charles Dear. “I 
prefer someone who comes forward with specifics that I 
can interpret. And I always give people what they want— 
in my fashion. As one client said, ‘I bought his look.’ ”’ 

What exactly is that look? ‘Up-to-date but not extreme, 
stylish but substantial. A room shouldn’t look too 
voguish. I wouldn’t throw out all the beds in a house 
because platforms were the newest thing. A lot of de- 
signers who went very far out are coming back to a more 
conservative approach now. They discovered it was a 
poor investment—when you tire of it, there’s nothing to 
do but throw everything out. 

“T call what I do ‘architectural decorating’; I’m con- 
cerned with color, size, balance. Because of the structural 
quality of my designs, I rely on the walls to add interest 
and a personal dimension. My interiors couldn’t possibly 
work without the proper art. And I love to use lucite 
brackets on either side of a painting or cabinet, where I 
can balance pairs of objects, like Chinese vases. 

“But I hate things in groups,” continues Mr. Dear, “‘like 
paintings on a wall, for example. To me that just says the 
designer couldn’t find a satisfactory painting the proper 
size. I did make an exception in Edsel Ford’s apartment, 
though—I couldn’t resist those four antique Chinese book 
paintings in the living room.” 

Because he considers balance so important, Mr. Dear 
has accepted increasing responsibility for the selection 
of art and art objects. ‘I do have an eye for bric-a-brac, 
and collect endlessly. In fact, I own a house in Portugal 
where | keep a lot of my finds.” 

Mr. Dear also has his own rug designs handcrafted in 
Portugal. “‘They wear well for years, love to be dry- 
cleaned and form a very flat surface, a very today look. 
I try never to use shag, and I avoid wall-to-wall carpet 
almost without exception. When I see it, I assume the 
floors were bad. But I love rugs, especially in combination 


with hard ceramic tile.’’ The rug choice for Mr. Ford’s 
living room establishes skeins of color that prevail 
throughout the apartment — beige, navy, red, yellow —in 
noncompetitive play with neutral French linen draperies 
bordered in red and two large comfortable chairs covered 
in beige-tone fabric. Mr. Ford, who quite deliberately 
abandoned the silken textures and straight backs of Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, thoroughly enjoys settling into char- 
acteristically squashy twentieth-century furniture uphol- 
stered in wools and linens. 


Charles Dear’s designs also require lamps for depth 
and mood. ‘‘Lampshades are one of the most important 
single features of a design,” he maintains, ‘‘and it can be 
a significant blunder if the wrong shapes or colors are 
used.” Predictably, two of his favorite media, lucite and 
the Chinese vase, appear in Mr. Ford’s bedroom as lamp 
bases. “Some architectural lighting has become almost 
too functional,” the designer flatly asserts. ‘It’s been used 
to the point of cliché. The same is true of things like 
lucite, steel and cane, all of which I use and enjoy, but in 
proper proportion. And I don’t approve of animal skins 


that look as though they’re still breathing.” Goatskin and © 


cowhide upholster chairs in Mr. Ford’s bedroom, where 
walnut-paneled cupboards house a television and sophis- 
ticated stereo system. ‘Mr. Ford is especially interested 
in technical, mechanical objects,” explains the designer. 
This understanding of his client registers throughout the 
environment Charles Dear has created for Edsel Ford, 
and which the Ford sisters consider a perfect reflection 
of their brother’s taste. 


Yet Mr. Dear believes the designer’s scope should 
extend beyond interiors. “I think the decorator with a 
background in architecture is becoming even more im- 
portant than the architect,” he says. ‘‘People are going to 
start building from the inside out, incorporating their 
way of life first and then deciding how the exterior should 
look. I don’t just design interiors; I find the land, design 
the landscaping, roads, pool — everything. This is where 
design is going.” £ 








Contemporary art and furniture balance tradition in the Bedroo 


) based in lucite, another an antique Chinese vase; raw-silk spre 








m, as suggested in the old-new design of a campaign chest; one lamp 
ad with contemporary rectilinear quilting over a Directoire-style bed. 
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yy Milo Hoots, Jr., AID for The H. Chambers Company 
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painting over mantel, General ‘“Lighthorse” Harry Lee, is a copy of original by Gilbert Stuart. 


llcovering by Scalamandre in the Ladies’ Lobby. Kittinger tables and settees, covered in fabric 
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Photographed by 
Taylor Lewis & Associates 


n March 3, 1890, the General Assem- 

bly of Virginia granted a charter to 

the Commonwealth Club, “for the pro- 

motion of social intercourse and for the 

purpose of maintaining a library and 
reading room.”’ 

Today, the imposing Georgian archi- 
tecture of this exclusive private club, 
surrounded by carefully tended lawns 
and majestic old trees, stands as a sym- 
bol of Richmond’s traditions. 

Even this ‘“‘more stately mansion,” 
however, required the services of de- 
signer Milo Hoots, Jr., to reshape its 
elegant rooms. ‘“‘We wanted to redefine 
the spaces and create a better flow from 
one area to another, utilizing all the 
spaces effectively,” explains the de- 
signer. To relieve the sobriety endemic 
to nineteenth-century gentlemen’s clubs, 
Mr. Hoots brightened the color coordi- 
nates and created a more flexible furni- 
ture arrangement. ‘‘Most of all, I tried 
to create a fine residential atmosphere, 
combining comfort and charm with es- 
thetic integrity.” 


Throughout the interior, designer 
Hoots updated colors, wall and window 
treatments, counterpointing his work 
with images from American history, all 
works of art long in the club’s collec 
tion: a bust of George Washington anda 
painting of William Smith, former gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in the East Parlor; an 
oil painting of Jefferson Davis, in the 
Board Room; a Civil War scene, The 
Battle of the Crater, displayed in the 
Cocktail Lounge Parlor. 

A fire in 1933, in addition to virtually 
destroying the third floor, consumed all 
drawings of the original edifice, adding 
structural mystery to straightforward 
interior design considerations. Changes 
had been made over the years—bricked- 
up windows and such—which were only 
apparent when the design team probed 
the deep structure of the building. As a 
result, they were able to correct archi- 
tectural weaknesses, making the club’s 
construction as solid as its tradition. 

Eighty-three years after its inception, 
the Commonwealth Club continues to 
fulfill the founders’ hopes ‘“‘that it reflect 
credit upon the city and do honor to its 
members.” # 


Robert E. Lee welcomes members and guests in the Main Entrance. Cocktail Terrace is gar- 


nished by tables from McGuire and chair fabric by Brunschwig & Fils in formerly unused space. 















Sallery of Summer 


Summer is a season of chameleon moods—light and dark, hot and cool, sun- 
relaxed and thunder-tense. Architectural Digest presents an informal show of sum- 
mer moods—our private “‘salon d’été’’—paintings as variegated as sun-dappled 
reflections on summer waters. 

Summer draws the artist’s imagination to prospects of clear skies, blue waters, 
scintillating sun and soft shade, the anticipatory feeling of imminent change. This is 
a summer celebration, a casual side trip into that seldom-visited, never-crowded open 
country of the imagination. 
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Piazzetta at Portofino 
~ MICHELE CASCELLA 
' Galerie Juarez, Los Angeles, 
| Palm Beach 


Eté 
EMILE LAHNER 
Laky Gallery, Carmel 


Marsden Hartley’s Lifeguard is a familiar of every American summer beach, raw 
power stamped “Made in U.S.A.” Expressionist Hartley used strident color, broad, 
crude forms in brash counterpoint, somewhere between the homespun country real- 
ism of Winslow Homer and the peopleless, technocratic cities of abstractionist John 
Marin. In thunder-muted color, Feux d’Artifice a Villefranche is a Raoul Dufy sum- 
mer exclamation point. Leon Kroll slows the pace with Picnic, Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, 1919, in the nostalgic, subdued colors of women and children caught in a 
summer instant with a hint of rain in the air. For many, Pierre Auguste Renoir is the 
painter of the eternal feminine. But here, in the summer mood of Paysage de Cam- 
pagne en Eté, Renoir revels in the fecundity of nature. The contrasting rhythms of 
greens and oranges form heavy, rolling masses flooded with light and burgeoning 
with life. Airing Books and Clothes breaks leisure with a classic late-summer chore 
in Japan, necessary to counteract the effects of intense humidity. The task becomes 
one of slow elegance, interrupted by furtive book-browsing. 

No summer is complete without Marc Chagall, that lover of life whose paint pots 
are themselves ringed with flowers. For years he has lived near Vence, a French 
mountain village forty-five vertical minutes by car from Nice. If Chagall’s home is 
vertiginous and, as he says, ‘‘the very earth on which I walk is luminous,” so also 
his paintings barely touch what is too commonly known as solid ground. His levi- 
tating animals and floating objects are surely no strange symbolism or wayward 
fancy. ‘‘All of our interior world is reality,’ Chagall has said, ‘‘perhaps more so than 
our apparent world.” £& 
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Lifeguard —1942 
MARSDEN HARTLEY 
Maxwell Galleries, Ltd., San Francisco 


Feux d’Artifice a Villefranche 
RAOUL DUFY 
Galerie Felix Vercel, New York, Paris 


The Picnic, Barrington, Mass., 1919 
LEON KROLL 


| 


Bernard Danenberg Galleries, New York 


de Campagne en Eté 
PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR 

















Photography Wildenstein, Paris 
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Estate of Grace 


Photographed by Jay Steffy 


he dream we share of life as it could be (If only...) 

comes true in Montecito. Although we are whoever 
we are, wherever we may be, Montecito seems to make 
us better—or at least feel better about being. Living 
approaches an art form, becomes whatever you want it 
to be. Internationally attuned individualists, titles, artists, 
scholars, old money and a dash of ‘‘new society”’ (money 
not totally parvenu) mix a heady social cocktail. 

Just south of Santa Barbara, an hour and a half north 
of the Los Angeles megalopolis, Montecito entertains at 
home. Parties may be mariachi or rock and impromptu 
dancing on patios tented with orange parachutes...white 
tie, six courses and a string quartet playing while con- 
versation pizzicatos... yachts and dinghies... golf and 
horses... Bloody Marys before polo... picnicking near 
an artist’s bunkhouse on over thirty thousand acres of 
historic ranchland...motoring through rows of sentinel 
trees partially concealing a tangle of glorious gardens 
and classic estates. 

One of the most beautiful of these is owned by Jerry 
Porsche and Bill Wilcox, hidden in the Montecito foot- 
hills, situated on a plateau overlooking the azure Pacific. 
The second—but not secondary—view begins at glassed 
entrance doors and continues straight through the house 
to seeming infinity. Distant mountains backdrop a five- 
hundred-foot reflection pool from which a stream of 
water jets two hundred feet skyward, while a sailboat 
sways softly in orange-scented breezes. 

Originally a two-story Mediterranean villa when built 
in 1916, it was acquired by owners who removed the 
second story because they simply didn’t fancy it. One 
day it will be rebuilt by Messrs. Porsche and Wilcox, part 


52 


of their plan to recreate a classic French country house. 
Stones the color of Old Paris from a vintage courthouse 
in San Francisco, saved from the wreckers by Mr. 
Porsche, wait in storage to become the facade. 


Inside, in the gracefully proportioned rooms, some ball- 
room size, golden retrievers roam freely and a whippet 
coils elegantly on signed antiques (table heights are de- 
liberately beyond reach of wagging tails). Furnishings 
accumulated over the years by Mr. Wilcox and Mr. 
Porsche were assembled here when the two disposed of 
an.Oregon ranch and several other residences to head- 
quarter in the ideal climate of Montecito. Consultation 
with their friend, interior designer Norman Hubbert, of 
San Francisco, made the pieces “‘fall into place as if they 
were meant to be here,” according to Mr. Porsche. “Ideal 
for entertaining,” Mr. Wilcox adds. 


Dinner for more than six is always formal. For smaller 
groups, informality prevails...drinks and dinner wheeled 
on teacarts to whichever room is chosen for the evening 
... breakfast is café au lait and croissants taken on the 
rear terrace while contemplating the perfectly symmet- 
rical placement of the reflection pool, a thousand feet — 
distant...then a day of golf for Mr. Wilcox while Mr. 
Porsche visits people from his medal-winning horse-show 
days (a recent accident prevents him from jumping his 
favorite mount, Quincy) or helping friends with the inte- 
riors of their homes. 


Superficially this dreamlike existence seems the love- 
liest of limbos, but in reality it represents a vital appre- — 
ciation for the quality of life, an ambience eighteenth- — 


ae 


century European, a lifestyle with 1970s panache. # 











! Reflection pool with full-size sailboat and jet fountain. 


Spacious Entrance Hall assemblage of Chinese blue and white 
porcelain, English horn chairs, Venetian painting, antique console. 
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In the Drawing Room a 16th-century Flemish tapestry is softly 
underscored by 18th-century settee signed by Jean Batiste Boulard 
and covered with Scalamandré silk. Eighteenth-century chair on 
the right, signed Sulpice Brizard, is one of the whippet’s favorites. 


Seventeenth-century Venetian bed accented with a Japanese 
screen, a 15th-century Flemish painting and brass dolphin lamps. 
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Four Sicilian candleholders grace the Louis-XVI-style table fin- 
ished in a butter yellow and gray trompe-l’oeil marble along with 
mid-18th-century Boule clock, crystal decanters, 18th-century 
Georgian silver bowls, octagonal K’ang Hsi plates, crystal goblets. 


Resting on a Louis XVI mantel, a bust of Marie Antoinette, signed 
Battley, seems to wear a tiara, actually reflected candlelight from 
a Louis XVI candelabrum, an effect created by the photographer. 







































































4 ‘this moment Charles Sevicuy is 
\ working on ten major feUctoropucaanetss 
projects that range from a yacht in 
- London, his first, to two apartments 
on Paris’s posh Avenue Foch toa 
Goulandris apartment in Athens to a 
private pavilion for the Empress of 
Iran (‘That is fun because she seems 
to know what she wants and her ques- 
tions are just right’). 

Designer Sévigny has no secretary 
or assistant; his office is his tidy 
AVAtohadepoUr-tae-Vol lc imer-t:1-Wus B)-xefepu-U cep umae 
such Paris tastemakers as Yves Vidal 
(Architectural Digest, March/April 
1973) and Hubert de Givenchy, he 
travels by bus and métro. Sought after 
by international society, he is a shy, 
unsocial man who likes dogs, country 
life, fireplaces and quiet. He is sure, 
unfussy, interested not in leaving his 
joleyuctey ets Mcie-beeh ole) ole: Ws o)ue) [ciel Mle) UUm bel = ce 
pressing people’s needs and lifestyles. 
The house in Marbella that Mr. 
Sévigny decorated for Terry Von 
Pantz and her Austrian husband, 
Baron Hubert Von Pantz, is a summer 
place always filled with guests: thirty 
people at lunch is standard. Robert 
Mosher, an American architect living 
in Spain, designed the house in typical 
Andalusian style; plantings are by 
another American, Jamie Caffery. 
Charles Sévigny did the interiors as 
well as the swimming pool and its 
Moroccan-style bath house. (For 
those who prefer sea bathing, a stair- 
case leads to the Mediterranean.) 
For a house in Spain, Mr. Sévigny 
-. wanted to use Spanish furnishings 
ssible. Yet he wanted an 
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throughout the house is made of 
square tiles — ‘‘the cheapest things 
you can find in Spain.” In the grand 
salon, he used wood to border the 
tiles. ‘‘At first the architect wanted 
marble floors, but I said, ‘This is a 
summer house; let's keep it earthy.’ ”’ 

Because it is a summer house and 


also because Mr. Sévigny has an aver- - 


sion to curtains, most of the windows 
have shutters. ‘‘In a summer house 
curtains would be stifling,” he says, 
“but there must be a way to cut down 
glare, so we made up wood panels. I 
try to avoid fabrics. They cluttera 
room, they’re dust catchers, impracti- 
cal. People rely on them for decora- 
tion, but I like things architectural.” 

Architectural is the word that sum- 
marizes Charles Sévigny’s style. His 
use of straight lines—and he uses 
them consciously and constantly — is 
never rigid or angular. All is harmony, 
serenity and proportion. 

“T like to keep lines simple,”’ he 
says. ‘One must be careful not to let 
a room become too busy. I like restful 
rooms. We are so agitated today. 
When you come into a household 
there should be a feeling of peace.”’ 

The client, Mr. Sévigny feels, 
Foto) bUColm-Uole more) Coy ume-bole Um ols uctopet-¥ bURTmme) 
the décor. Unfortunately, he says, few 
people have the taste and courage. 

id \Y, Col-] am ol -10) 0) (mm ot AYA - ME WKG (Tole) ushKO) ume) 
guide them — there are very few Hu- 
bert de Givenchys and Yves Vidals. 
Most of them want you to select 
everything, down to objects, art, lin- 
ens and china. I do it, but I don’t like 
to—those things are so personal. 

“Some things I’ve done turn out to 
be pretty but dead. This happens most 
often with people who have too many 
properties. J can give the basic design, 
but it’s up to them to finish it. 

‘Some clients you have to be very 


Gem with; they keep changing their 


“minds. I’ve walked out on a few, espe- 
cially when they bring in someone 
else for an opinion. I say, ‘I’m doing 
his for you,’ and they say, ‘My 
phew has very good taste and he 
I say, ‘I don’t care what he 
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Interior Design by Charles Sevigny 


thinks. Let’s finish it; you can rear- 
range it later.’ ” 


Mr. Sévigny stresses, however, that ~ 


he is doing a job for the client. ‘'] 
don’t impose. If someone really likes 
something, then it’s my duty to use 
it.’’ Still, he estimates that he wins 
ninety percent of the battles. ‘‘If I 
don’t, Ilet the clients know I’m not 
happy. If they want someone just to 
sit and listen to their ideas, it’s silly.” 


When Charles Sévigny loses, he 
does it gracefully. Curtains, for exam- 


ple, did go up in what is called the. 


Winter Room of the Marbella house, 
a room with a fireplace, bleached 
sVolele Aes DUKcE-bole mrs Beebb qaveucme)m@el-t-bubelcrel 
chairs and the heavy overstuffed fur- 
niture preferred by Baron Von Pantz. 
However, Mr. Sévigny discourages 
clients from doing anything too far 
out or too modern. “I say be careful. 
All this plastic and see-through non- 
sense will go the way of all fads.” 


Superb at illuminating rooms, he 
hates gimmickry, such as psychedelic 
lighting. ‘‘It’s lighting to smoke by. 
Those people aren’t normal; they 
must be on kif. I might use it in a pub- 
lic place, or if a client insists, ] would 
say, ‘If that’s what you need we'll 
have one, but we won't have all the 
walls jumping.’ 

‘“‘Coloris very personal,” he con- 
tinues. ‘‘My job is to try to get the 
clients to decide on colors. When they 
can’t, I do it in neutral and they add 
the color.” 

In the baroness’s bedroom, Mr. 


Sévigny installed soft light behind the | 


heavy, white ceramic bannisters, spe- 


cially made in Seville, that post be- © 


hind the bed. ‘In Spain things have to | 


By 


be heavy,” says the designer. “I like 


it. It gives a solidity. The light behind | 


the bannisters relieves the heaviness.’ 


° . . . | 
The couple’s private sitting room 1s 
rich and warm and Moroccan in style. | 


“Terry liked York Castle so much 
when she saw it— (Architectural 
Digest, Summer, 1970) that she wanted 


one room in that feeling. She uses it in |, 


the mornings to work with her secre- 
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graceful calm’ of 








“Some clients you have to be very firm with... I’ve walked out on a few.”’ 

















The Gallery, situated between patio and living room, serves as outdoor sitting room. Low table with flowers in foreground is a Spanish 
brasero originally filled with hot coals and used as heater. In the background, Seville faiences on staircase focus attention on maps 
and stag’s head, memorabilia of the baron’s marksmanship. Backgammon boards flourish for the convenience of insatiable enthusiasts. 


tary or to lounge in witha few guests.” 
Shutters separate this sitting room 
from the baroness’s dressing room, so 
that she can change clothes and not 
miss out on a conversation. Mr. 
Sévigny understands — ‘‘She is a 
woman who can’t be alone.” 

For the many guests, there are sin- 
gle and double rooms and combina- 
tions that can be turned into suites. 


“There is a candle in every room be- 
cause the lights go out in that country 
all of a sudden— bing!” relates the de- 
signer. And to his consternation, there 
is also a telephone in each guest room: 
“That was a mistake, because some- 
one is always using the phone and 
then you can’t get through.” 
However, Mr. Sévigny points out, 
the house is meant for people, and it’s 


always full. 

A huge pouf can divide the grand 
salon in half or act as the conversation 
centerpiece. ‘‘It’s a house where 
people congregate. I’ve seen twenty 
people on that pouf. There’s nothing 
new about it,” says Charles Sévigny, 
who designed it. “In Victorian days 
they used to have those huge plush 
poufs with potted palms growing out 











| of the middle. There's nothing new.’ 


“I try to avoid fabrics. They clutter a room.” 
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Beyond the pouf is a piano made in 
Japan by Kawai, one of the few that 





} stands up to the sea. “Terry ordered 
} it,” says Mr. Sévigny, “but she didn’t 


/specify.the finish, so I said, ‘Wire 


} them that you want a good Japanese 


lacquer.’ Now everyone's talking 
about Terry’s red piano.” 
' People are not seated at the bar- 


oness’s daily luncheon parties, where 
guests make their own groups, but at 
dinner everyone is seated. The dining 
room is arranged for flexibility; two 
tables actually split into four and can 
be fitted with round tops. 

When guests aren’t eating or sleep- 
ing or in the pool or the sea, they are 


often playing backgammon. “‘T 
boards are all over the piace,” sa 


Le 





| Overlooking the ocean, the Grand Salon accommodates 20 guests with ease. In the background, Roman columns unearthed locally 
| serve as sculpture, while a red lacquered Japanese piano creates a rich accent of color and curves. The varied shapes and summer colors 
of the bleached wood walls, yellow Saarinen chairs, Moroccan pouf and overstuffed furniture provide a pleasing winter Sitting Room. 


’ 


Mr. Sévigny. “They spend hours at it.’ 

A favorite backgammon spot is in 
the gallery, used as an outside sitting 
room between the patio and the grand 
salon. It has entrances to the bar and 
a corridor into the dining terrace, and 
a staircase, with Seville faience risers 
ind a Spanish wrought-iron balus- 
trade, leading to the owners’ quarters. 

Charles Sévigny considers it part 
































. for flexibility; two tables actually split into four and can be fitted with round tops.”’ 


of his job to use what is available. An 
American, he gained experience doing 
just that during the years right after 
the war, when he worked for the U.S. 
State Department buying furniture 
with counterpart funds and putting 
together residences that would please 
the ever-changing ambassadors. In a 
little over ten years, he did practically 
every U.S. ambassador’s residence in 
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Europe, including Moscow, Warsaw, 
Sofia and Budapest. “It gave me cour- 
age to tackle big rooms,” he says. ‘‘As 
a student you do wonderful things on 
paper; then you usually work fora 
company. That never happened to me. 
I was thrown in cold. I had to swim, 
and so I did.” 

As a consultant-decorator, Mr. 
Sevigny still works all over Europe. 





‘‘Germany is the end,” he says. ‘“They 
go terribly heavy, chunky, and those 
awful Persian carpets they drag out. I 
don’t mind a beautiful Persian carpet, 
but all over the place? 

“The French normally don’t have | 
much use for a decorator. They feel |} 
they know, and that they all have 
taste. They might ask for addresses, 
where to get things. So there are very 











“| like restful rooms. We are so aai 
When you come into a household, there should be 
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a feeling of peace.”’ 
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Moorish lanterns bedecking trees impart exotic aura to evening view of pergola. Sofa and cachepot are custom designed by Mr. Sévigny. 


few decorators in Paris. In America, 
every other person you meet and ask, 
‘What do you do?’ says, ‘I decorate.’ ” 

Designer Sévigny likes all periods. 
“Even Empire. Empire is terribly dif- 
ficult to work with, but there are some 
beautiful things, especially that light 
camp furniture.’” But he doesn’t like 
all-out fads, such as Yves St. Laurent’s 
apartment, done entirely in art déco. 


“Maybe a couple of art-déco pieces,” 
he allows. 

For relaxation, Charles Sévigny 
does Paris theater sets from time to 
time. It sounds like work. ‘‘No, it’s re- 
laxation for me. You work like crazy 
for a month and it’s over, whereas a 
house is never finished. I’m still going 
to anapartment I started sixteen year: 
ago. There’s no end, It’s all right if | 


like the client, but some I don’t ever 
want to see again.” 

He down dinner invitations 
he’s an uncomfortable 
houseguest even in homes he’s de- 
signed. Charles Sévigny prefers to 


vork. “I’m always thinking about my 


turns 


and says 


work because I’m not very much in- 
terested in people. Iam,” he smiles af 
fably, “a loner.” # 






































Interior Design by Manuel Alvarez 
Photographed by Max Eckert 


he changing of the swans at the 

Hotel Bel-Air is, to travelers of a 
certain cachet, an event of consid- 
erably more importance than the 
changing of the guard at Buckingham 
Palace, which is, after all, rather tour- 
isty fare. (The swans have changed 
three times since the hotel opened. 
Each pair is the same, according to 
swan watchers. They fight, they swim, 
they bite children, add a touch of 
exotica. They do everything, in fact, 
that most swans do except breed.) 

This is not to suggest that the Bel- 
Air is more posh than the palace, but 
rather to establish a certain ambience 
which, according to devotees, no other 
hotel anywhere has achieved. 

The feeling is not elegance exactly, 
according to Bel-Air executive Phil 
Landon, Jr. ‘‘What we really are is 
homey,” he explains, juggling reser- 
vations for a list of guests ranging 
from reed-slim British Twiggy, in at 
the moment, to Mrs. Merriweather 
Post, due in the following week. While 
Mr. Landon’s statement might seem 
curious to some, it is entirely accurate, 
according to confirmed Bel-Air guests. 

Take, for example, actress Bette 
Davis, for whom a suite has been dec- 
orated. Miss Davis was to record a 
television show in Los Angeles, but 
the taping was delayed so long that 
the hotel simply had to let someone 
else have her suite. On arrival in Los 
Angeles, finally, the actress found her- 
self in a limousine which was defin- 
itely not pointed in the direction of 
701 Stone Canyon Road. The driver 
explained the situation and indicated 
he was taking her to another hotel. 

‘Turn this car around and take me 
to the Bel-Air,’’ Miss Davis said. 
“That’s my home, even if I have to 
sleep in the lobby. They’ll find me a 
bed.” They did, of course. 


Bokhara rug, wood floors 
and a fireplace give the 
hotel ‘Living Room” the 
feeling of a private home. 
Lounge chairs in alcove 
are covered in crewel fab- 
ric, Stroheim & Romann. 
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Décor of the Bel-Air, which opened 
in the middle 1940s, is a continuing 


| project in the hands of Cuban-born 
| designer Manuel Alvarez, who works 
| almost daily on the sprawling hostelry 
| of sixty-eight suites and rooms plus 
® one cottage, which is most often oc- 

| cupied by film stars or honeymoon 


couples or Rockefellers. 
“What I try to do is bring the colors 


| of the gardens into the rooms; the real 
| genius around here is Al Peiler, the 
| gardener,” Mr. Alvarez demurs. “I just 
| carry inside what he and God have 
| done outside. It is easier to duplicate 


my décor than Al Peiler’s effects. I use 


| a lot of yellow and many greens, so 
/each room has a little garden look. 
| In every case I strive for a non-hotel 


look. Fortunately, the rooms have 


| great individuality architecturally.” 


Symmetry of any sort is delightfully 


_absent because of the hotel’s origin: 
| it was the former stable of the late 
| Alphonzo Bell, the oil man who devel- 
| oped the famous Bel-Air area of West 
| Los Angeles. 


In any hotel of great distinction, 
certain rooms are especially sought 


after; and while the Bel-Air has many 
star rooms, Suite 101 is perhaps the 
most unique. Before the stable was 
turned into a hotel, 101 was the black- 
smith’s stall, and the smith’s fire area 
is now part of the fireplace. 

The first view of the hotel—after a 
walk from the parking lot over a 
wooden bridge and down the garden 
path—reveals a pink adobe building 
with Spanish tile roof and wings that 
ramble outward in several directions. 
The core is the living room, where 
guests check in. Explaining the use of 
the term living room, a hotel execu- 
tive says, “The word lobby is avoided, 
foyer doesn’t fit and neither does 
anteroom or vestibule.” 

A rich Bokhara carpet, for years the 
private domain of Kitzi, the hotel’s 
magnificent calico cat, now faces the 
fireplace, adding warmth and color to 
the pegged and grooved floor of the 
living room. 

“The most important thing about 
the hotel, I think,’ comments Mr. Al- 
varez, “is not the décor, not whether 
the furniture is French, English, Ital- 
ian or American, but the feeling the 
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owners, Joe Drown and Ted Chanock, 
and the managers have for the staff as 
well as the guests. Our personnel are 
treated like members of a family. Mr. 
Chanock and his wife live in the hotel, 
in the suite Doris Duke used to oc- 
cupy, and Mr. Drown lives very near. 
They know all the busboys, maids, 
gardeners by name, what their lives 
are like, whether they are happy and 
so on. The employees—and there are 
five for every guest—feel this love 
and concern, and seldom leave; they 
take a special interest in the place and 
treat guests as their personal visitors.” 

No matter what other work he is in- 
volved in, Manuel Alvarez finds the 
Bel-Air always in his thoughts. Shop- 
ping for a residential client, he noticed 
a magnificent gazebo. ‘I thought how 
wonderful it would be for all the wed- 
dings at the hotel,” the designer re- 
calls. “It was very expensive, but Mr. 
Drown said, ‘Go ahead. It will be 
lovely in the garden.’ Everyone loves 
that gazebo — brides, grooms, and 
ladies who stop in for afternoon tea.” 

For most of its guests, the Bel-Air 
serves as an oasis, a sprawling Span- 














ish casa surrounded by acres of gar- 
dens, only a few minutes’ drive from 
Los Angeles. 

For some, the Bel-Air has a sooth- 
ing, recuperative effect. ‘‘There is a 
woman,” Mr. Alvarez relates, ‘‘who 
comes here often, not as a guest, but 
just to look. You can tell she was ele- 
gant a long time ago. She walks here 
from Santa Monica two or three times 
a week and just stands and looks at 
the orange blossoms and delphiniums 
as though she were praying. She goes 
into the living room and sits, and 
everyone is very loving to her; no one 
bothers her.”’ 

Some years ago a zoning regulation 
threatened the Bel-Air with literal de- 
struction. “A marvelous lady got up at 
the public hearing,’ manager James 
Checkman relates, ‘and, with tears in 
her eyes, made an impassioned plea 
for the hotel: ‘In this era of plastic, 
chrome, glass and neon, if this beau- 
tiful hotel is torn down it will be a 
great injustice.’ Of course we got the 
zoning change.” 

Any story about the Bel-Air Hotel 
must begin and end with the swans. 
Two years ago a woman kidnapped 
the present pair-in-residence for ran- 
som—a superb Doberman pinscher 
she had noticed roaming the hotel 
grounds. A few hours after the hotel 
informed her that the dog was not its 
property, the kidnapper’s embar- 
rassed husband drove his Rolls-Royce 
into the hotel parking lot and pro- 
duced a large gunny sack containing 
two, by now terrified, swans. 

“My wife was tippling a bit,”’ the 
Bel-Air resident apologized. 

The swan story is part of the lore of 
the hotel, relished by guests as they 
savor the paté from the dining room, 
overlooking a bougainvillaea that 
blooms round the clock, round the cal- 
endar. It all seems somehow private, 
a flowering enclave in one of the 
world’s best-loved hotels. # 


In the Princess Grace of 
Monaco Suite, traditional 
French furniture woods are 
enhanced by the soft lines 
of casual upholstery. A lush 
garden terrace dominates 
the mood, inspiring the 
designer’s color palette. 











Collecting 
Antique 
Locks 
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laborately ornamented and mechanically intriguing 
antique locks are being collected today by sophisti- 
cated enthusiasts, just as they were by such notables as 
George Washington, the Marquis de Lafayette, Catherine 
the Great, King Alfonso, Emperor Franz Joseph, Jules 
Verne, Andrew Mellon and William Randolph Hearst. 
For those who decline to begin the history of locks 
with boulders rolled in front of prehistoric caves, the ear- 
liest known locks are Egyptian, four thousand years old 
and made of wood. The Greeks made locks of knotted 
rope, one of which even became famous—the Gordian 
knot, named for the king of ancient Phrygia who tied a 
knot that, according to prophecy, would be undone by the 
future ruler of Asia. This turned out to be Alexander the 
Great, whose shortage of spare time after hours of con- 
quering left him no alternative but simply to cut the knot. 
Metal locks were introduced by the Romans, who 
adopted a warded mechanism invented by the Etruscans, 


continued on page 104 


Fifteenth-century Austrian lock, Gothic cathedral shape. 


Gilded bronze 18th-century door lock from the Couvent des 
Oiseaux. Bricard Collection, Paris. 


Cabinet lock from an Indian temple, inlaid with gold and sil- 
ver; turban unscrews to admit a pipe-shaped key. Schlage. 


Necklace of 98 individual platinum padlocks, each with its 
own key, given to Catherine the Great by a master locksmith 
serving a life term in a Siberian prison. It is said that the 
Tsarina was so impressed with this display of craftsmanship, 
she granted the locksmith his freedom. Schlage Antique 
Lock Collection, San Francisco. 
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imi London’s talent endows each 
MV interior with her own point of 
view, eccentric, intriguing, great style 
from only a few simple materials. 


An enormous bed-nest is the focal 
point in the residence of Dixie 
Marquis, neighbor and associate of 
this innovative new decorator, whose 
work was first shown in these pages 
to the acclaim of many designers, 
including the legendary Billy Baldwin 
(‘Letters to the Editors,” March/ 
April 1973). 


Why such a huge piece of furniture 
in such a small room? ‘‘People are 
living in less space rather than 


se 


more,’ explains Miss London, ‘‘and 


they drop in more often. If you don’t 


Interior Design by Mimi London 


Photographed by Jay Steffy 


have a guest room, friends can curl 
up for the night in the bed-nest.”’ 


During the day, light filters through 
eucalyptus branches at the window, 
tied together with thongs. Furnish- 
ings look like trees because they are 
—a cedar of enchanting proportions 
is now a lamp, electrified and topped 
with a mushroom-cap suede shade; 
the coffee table is the stump of a tree, 
found in a rain forest by Miss 
London. A bromeliad, which seems 
to be rooted in the table, is actually 
in a concealed pot. 


Although Mimi London seems a far 
cry from the likes of Elsie de Wolfe 
Mendel, they’re of the same ilk. Both 
blazed trails. But Miss London’s path 


Au Naturelle 


has wound quite literally through 
forest and tall timber, while Lady 
Mendel walked back through history 
for her inspiration. Elsie de Wolfe 
was involved in periods and porce- 
lains; Mimi London is concerned with 
depletion of the world’s wood sup- 
ply: “Some not-too-far-away day, 
wood will be extinct,” she points out. 
‘We must replant our timberlands.”’ 

In fact, philosophy guided innova- 
tion: ‘‘We’re not trying to put people 
in seventeenth- or eighteenth-century 
backgrounds,” the designer explains. 
‘Nor are we trying to look like Africa 
or the South Seas or Siberia. We’re 
trying, rather, to say, ‘You’re some- 
place in this global community. 
Enjoy it!’” & 
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Quinta da Alegria 


Sintra, Portugal 





“This very Eden,” Southey wrote. 
Lord Byron, less entranced, 
Saw toppling crags with 
crumbling convents, sad. 


For me, from peak to valley, 
far remote, 

It slumbers, verdant, lush, 
embowered, perfumed—glad! 


A tiny world, a pocket paradise, 


So magicked, so romanced, 


That you and I and Oberon might 


meet—and not by chance! 


There’s an old Spanish proverb from: 
the days of an unwilling Portugal 
annexed to Spain: ‘‘Dejar a Cintra, y 
ver al mundo entero,/ Es, con verdad, 


caminar en capuchero’’—To see the 
world and yet leave Sintra out/ Is, 
verily, to walk blindfold about. 
Embracing only the northern slopes 
of the peak of the Serra da Sintra, this 
ancient haven, loved, lived on and 
fought over for centuries, has retained 
its aura of almost unnatural calm and 





The view from the ‘uppermost Terrace 
stretches over twenty miles to the Palace of 
Mafra. Filtered, heated pool replaces a for- 
mer irrigation and fish tank, while the two- 
story cottage of changing rooms, originally 
the dovecote, is now embellished with a 
roof in the Chinese taste. The design for the 
tile Fountain is an elaboration of the car- 
touche on a map of Portugal printed in 1685. 
Its modern guise includes the owner’s four 





children, Griffon dog, family crest, double 
monogram and the name of the quinta. The 
canvas-topped Pavilion above serves as an 
outdoor dining room. Blue stripe around the 
cornice of the house is reputedly effective 
against flies and witches. Found in a ruined 
state in the garden, the Pavilion and its lily 
pond were removed to one end of the swim- 
ming pool. Blue and white azulejos show 
the owner’s children holding a banner bear- 


ing the name of the quinta. The upturned 
corners of the eaves, a common Portuguese 
detail taken from the Chinese, are supposed 
to help protect the house from evil spirits. 
Stables at the far end of the terrace have 
been converted into staff quarters. The con- 
tinuing skill of Portuguese stonemasons can 
be seen in the handsome balcony supports 
and unusual hollow obelisk designed by 
the noted American artist John Batchelder. 





Photographed by Henry S. Fullerton, 'II 








verdant luxuriance. Everything that 
grows here, grows to unheard-of pro- 
portions. All the trees and flowers of i 
a temperate zone mix wildly with the ! 
palms, tree ferns, dragon trees and H 
flora of a tropical world. This curious 
vegetal anomaly is caused by a com- | 
bination of warm, moisture-laden air 
from the Atlantic, only a few miles to | 
the west, and cold dry winds from the } 
serra, or mountain ridge. The con- 
frontation takes place directly above i 
Sintra’s peak, resulting in Europe’s 
only tropical rain forest. } 
Every ruling class in Portugal’s his- 
tory has had its Sintra moments. 
Paleolithic flint artifacts turn up on 
garden paths; the Romans left their 
mark; the Moors started what is 
known, after centuries of change, as 





Portuguese clipped trees and Manueline obelisks decorate a petit-point backgammon 


board adapted from diarist Samuel Pepys’s 17th-century painted Hungarian version. Sintra Palace; and from the twelfth } 
Accompanying Italian Directoire stools are printed with the owner’s special monogram. century on, successive Portuguese } 


























are 


Adam-pink wails in the Drawing Room unify red and white curtains and terra-cotta tile floor, while Chippendale mirror and painted 


Sheraton armchaii S s.are space with Italian and French 18th-century black and gold lacquer furniture. Six-panel antique screen is the | 
rare “Brazil” wall p ‘uber. Vermeil lobster on the coffee table, created by David Ferreira, counterpoints the bronze on the 


lacquer writing tabl li Night, by Paul Manship. Watercolor of Roman ruins was painted for Prince Borghese in 1801. 














dynasties fled to the cool, fragrant 
breezes of Sintra to escape Lisbon’s 
summer heat. 

Naturally, members of the court 
found it advantageous to take up resi- 
dence near the royal summer home. 
For generations, the elite of Portu- 
guese nobility—the Marquis de Pom- 
bal, the Marquis de Marialva, the 
Duques de Cadaval and de Palmela— 
all had quintas, or estates, town- 
houses or palaces, clustered around 
the royal hive. Some of these remain; 
others were destroyed in the last cen- 
tury, to be rebuilt in a Portuguese- 
Victorian-Gothic guise in keeping 
with that most Disneyesque of all 
royal palaces, the Palacio de Pena, 
which crowns the peak of Sintra. This 
fantasy, built in 1850 by the Prince 
Consort, Ferdinand of Coburg, is 
equaled, for sheer schoolboy exuber- 


ance, only by his cousin Prince 
Albert’s Scottish baronial travesty at 
Balmoral Castle. 

The British have always taken 
Sintra to their hearts. The brilliant, 
outrageous William Beckford, author 
of Vathek, the first ‘‘Gothic novel,” 
and eighteenth-century England’s 
richest man, spent two years in Portu- 
gal, particularly in his ‘‘jasmine gar- 
landed” Sintra. Among the romantic 
poets, Southey was quite bowled over 
by Sintra’s impact, and Lord Byron is 
reputed to have written the first canto 
of Childe Harold while seated on a 
rock in a Sintra garden. 

With the revolution of 1910 and 
the departure of the royal family, 
quiet in depth again enveloped Sintra. 
The court was no more, and the little 
enclave sank back into its primordial 
dream of trees and fruits and flowers. 


in a long series of terraces, the quinta 


Nearly fifteen years ago, an Ameri- 
can, John Mackenzie, spent his first 
night in Sintra at the splendid, newly 
opened hotel, the Palacio dos Seteais, 
and was captivated by an adjacent 
house virtually incorporated into the 
architectural plan of the approach to 
the fabulous eighteenth-century hotel. 
He resolved to own it, and after 
twelve years and many false starts 
the estate is now his. 

Finished in 1801 by Joao Antonio 
Lopes Fernandes, the house on the 
Quinta da Alegria has no aspirations 
to be more than a commodious and 
dignified country house—a solar—the 
equivalent of an English manor house. 
It is no palacio and was never 
intended as such. Situated on the 
crest of a steep slope with fifteen 
acres of park and gardens descending 
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Mirrored tabletop in the Dining Room literally reflects the 








superb early-18th-century 


Portuguese painted wood ceiling. Its baroque swirls are repeated in the gold Venetian 
mirror swags and crescents of Italian damask curtains, vermeil palm-tree épergnes. 


overlooks the Moorish-medieval 
Palace of Sintra, with a view to the 
north stretching across twenty miles 
of plain to the towers of the gargan- 
tuan Palace of Mafra. Above the prop- 
erty looms the Saracen Fortress and 
the turrets, gilded dome and cren- 
elated glories of Prince Ferdinand’s 
fanciful confection. 

When Mr. Mackenzie took posses- 
sion of the quinta, he faced almost 
overwhelming problems. The forest 
had run riot for untold years, engulf- 
ing the house in a tangled mass of 
dead and dying trees. The ponds, 
fountains and formal “‘piéce d’eau” 
not only leaked dangerously, but were 
choked with decaying vegetation. The 
paths and carriage roads, through the 
years, had virtually washed away and 


the general tone was one of gloom and 
complete neglect. 

With the help of Dr. Jose Pulido 
Garcia, Lisbon’s great landscape 
architect and Director of Public 
Parks, a carefree order was soon 
restored. The trees that shut out the 
view to the north were eliminated, 
bringing light and life to the quinta. 
Clearing this hillside also liberated 
the terraces, now the focal point of 
the facade of the house, which pro- 
vide space for the outdoor dining 
pavilion, swimming pool and its 
adjuncts, and a formal citrus garden. 

The rectangular house, a building 
of good proportions, with attractive 
stone details and agreeably spaced 
large windows, remains nearly as it 
was built, except for the addition of 





























One of a pair, this six-foot, 18th-century niche lights 
the principal staircase. Pink flowers on a pale blue 
ground was probably a decorative symbol celebrat- 
ing the 13th-century “miracle of the roses” attrib- 


uted to Rainha Santa Isabel, the “holy” queen. 


three balconies, which enhance the 
facade and, more importantly, open 
the major rooms of the house, on the 
second floor, to the newly achieved, 
spectacular view. 

The interior plan of the house was 
typically old Portuguese and depress- 
ing, consisting of three floors, each 
with a central unlighted hall off of 
which sprouted small unconnected 
rooms; the only living space of any 
size was the second-floor dining 
room. There were two drawing rooms, 
but of such strange proportions as to 
make them practically useless. 

Fortunately, John Ramsay, an Eng- 
lish architect practicing in Portugal, 
came to the rescue and solved all 
problems with grace and elegance. 
The honeycomb of tiny bedroom 
cubicles was converted into four 
double suites and two single rooms. 
Seven bathrooms were installed 
throughout the house. The two draw- 
ing rooms were combined into one, 
and other rooms were opened en 
suite. Everything was brought up to 
modern standards of comfort, so that 
the final result is a functional, year- 
round house, eighteenth-century Por- 
tuguese outside, international with 
Portuguese overtones inside. 

Mr. Mackenzie, who divides his 
time among New York, Portugal and 
properties in France, wished the 
house decorated suitably for all sea- 
sons. Beginning with the Oriental 
pieces, eighteenth-century furniture 
and the pictures already in the 
owner’s collection, internationally 
known decorator, Lady Blanche Elles, 
and her colleague, Maria Helene 
Duarte, achieved an interior which is 
at once dignified and gay—supremely 
comfortable, but of a certain civilized 
yet simple formality. The house and 
its surrounds now have an air of 
youth, vitality and happiness. 

At the Quinta da Alegria it is easy 
to understand why a young officer 
attached to Wellington’s staff noted 
in his journal that, turning in his 
saddle as he rode north to try to stop 
the advancing French army, he 
“looked back hard and longingly at 
Sintra’s mountains of the moon.” *% 











The Card Room, which also serves as a secondary dining room, takes its various shades of green from the antique trumeau over the 
mantel. The polar-bear rug, normally an unacceptable use of wildlife, has been a Mackenzie family heirloom since turn of the century. 


The Ladies’ Retiring Room has 
one wall of the famous green 
Portuguese marble from Estre- 
moz. Floral rug was designed 
and executed by Lady Elles; 
sconce and basin fixtures 
are gilded bronze vermeil. 
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INIGO JONES. The Portico of Old St. Paul’s Cathedral after the 
Great Fire of 1666. Drawing. Courtesy, Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Glorification of God was the lofty intent of the Portico, the most 
memorable feature of Inigo’s restoration of old St. Paul’s. A gen- 
erous royal pocketbook supported that holy purpose, as did fines 
for profanity, adultery, incest and the like. To Inigo, the portico 
served a more earthly aim; he intended it to harbor the mob of 
loiterers, touts, hucksters and other social etcetera whose casual 
rendezvous had been the nave of the cathedral, that brawling 
blasphemy known as “Paul’s Walk.” 

Only the portico escaped the holocaust of 1666, once the Civil 
War had ragged the fabric of the cathedral and the portico had 
become stuffed with sleazy shops and lofts, the columns hacked, 
the statues tumbled. After only forty-five years, in 1687, it was 
pulled down. Sir Christopher Wren, architect of the new St. Paul’s 
and successor to Inigo as royal architect, ever admired and envied 
the man whose portico he had wished to save and incorporate 
into his own design for the majestic new cathedral. 
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INIGO JONES. Elevation of the Banqueting House, Whitehall. 
Drawing. Courtesy, National Monuments Record. 

The Banqueting House is the lone survivor of the fire of 1698 that 
destroyed the rest of the Palace of Whitehall. Built in Portland 
stone, between 1618 and 1622, it is the greatest of the few remain- 
ing buildings from the hand of Inigo Jones. It is also an historically 
rich monument of 17th-century London. Rubens ornamented the 
ceiling with his apotheosis of James I; during many of the gaudy 
royal masques it echoed the poetry of Ben Jonson and reflected 
the glitter of Inigo’s costumes, the marvels of his mechanical 
stage inventions; it watched Charles I walk through to his death 
on the scaffold; heard Parliament beseech Cromwell to “magnify 
himself as King” !, at the Restoration, listened to Parliament, 
in different voice dress its loyalty to Charles II. 

Timed to celebrate the 400th birthday of Inigo Jones, the Ban- 
queting House reopens this year with fresh canopy and throne, 
much as in the time of Charles I, when the great hall resounded 
with the din, sparkled with the lights of the royal Stuart masques. 
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INIGO JONES. A Masquer 
as a Negro Nymph, Daugh- 
ter of Niger. Costume for 
“The Masque of Black- 
ness,’ by Ben Jonson. Wa- 
tercolor with gold and sil- 
ver. Courtesy, Trustees of 
the Chatsworth Settlement. 


“The Masque of Black- 
ness,” performed January 
6, 1605, in the old Banquet- 
ing House, was the first 
time Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones joined talents in 
service to the queen, Anne 
of Denmark. This famous 
masque was the first to 
present all stage trappings 
at one end of the hall, 
beneath a rudimentary 
proscenium, rather than 
scatter them “here a nook, 
there a temple, there a 
bower or grotto.”’ Also for 
the first time, Inigo’s in- 
vention of a curtain hid the 
main scene, a ‘“Landtschap 
...of small woods, and here 





q 


and there a void pj 
fill’d with huntings.” V) 
the curtain fell, “anj) 
ficiall sea was seer: 
shoote forth,” filled || 
tritons, mermaids an¢| 
horses. The masqy 
daughters of Niger, fld 
in on a conch shell,) 
sented their fans to J) 
I, gave “their simple 
dances,” joined in th 
eral revels and exitel! 
the shell again. i 

The masque may | 
been an artistic suc! 
but critically it was a) 
Spectators grumbled: 
the billowing mover 
of the painted sea) 
tained ‘‘all fish an) 
water,” and objected! 
queen and her la! 
blacking their face’ 
very loathsome sight. | 
banquet was “so furl 
assaulted that down 
tables and tressels b/ 
one bit was touched.’ 
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A GARLAND 
FOR ARCHITECT 
INIGO JONES 


onthe Occasion of 
His 42OOth Birthday 


SIR ANTHONY VAN 
DYCK (1599-1641). Portrait 
of Inigo Jones. Drawing. 
Courtesy, Trustees of the 
Chatsworth Settlement. 

“Vandyke’s original 
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Drawing from which the 


Print by Van Voerst was 
taken, in the Book of Van- 
dyke’s Heads. Given me by 
the Duke of Devonshire. 
(signed) Burlington.” 


our hundred years ago, on July 15, 1573, Inigo Jones 

was born, father to English classical architecture and 
ancestor, by direct line, to the Palladianism of the 
eighteenth century. His influence is still felt, though, of 
his forty-five recorded buildings, only seven remain, 
four in London: the Banqueting House in Whitehall, 
the Queen’s House in Greenwich, Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 
and St. Paul’s in Covent Garden. 

Inigo Jones was an architect/designer of such 
forcefulness that, although his work was not 
distinguished by masterpieces of heroic dimension, he 
was able, almost single-handedly, to free English 
architecture from the silliness of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean follies. He guided it into the mainstream of 
Renaissance architecture, steering by the rudders of 
fine proportions, dignity and restraint, purity and 
gentle sensibility. And it was Inigo who kept English 
architecture, at least in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, clear of the storm of baroque mannerism that 
was breaking over continental Europe. 

Moderation, order and logic Inigo learned from the 
works of his Italian idol, the great architect Palladio, 
qualities that endeared him to royalty. In the darkening 
days before the Civil War and Cromwell, the Throne 
sought to build itself, in popular image, a fortress as 
high and as impregnable as the classic Parnassus. The 
Crown found its builder in Inigo Jones. 

A man of overbearing egotism and arrogance, Inigo 
moved with a free-swinging, cavalier grace among the 
social, intellectual, artistic and literary dilettanti who 
adorned the courts of James I and Charles I. Friend of 
princes and poets, he was also foremost designer of 
the Stuart court entertainments, those famous . 
‘‘masques,”’ which were as much politics as poetry, 
plan and scenic spectacle. He collaborated closely with 
Ben Jonson, Thomas Campion, George Chapman and 
others who wrote the sycophantic lines of the masques 
that gilded the English Throne with the absolute 
attributes and immutable virtues of classic antiquity. 

Inigo’s contemporaries flattered him unashamedly. 
Ben Jonson once toasted him as “‘full of noble 
observation of Antiquitie and high Presentment,” and 
Chapman titled him “our Kingdome’s most Artfull and 
Ingenious Architect.” But the Civil War and the 
execution of Charles I brought Inigo to sorrow and 
disgrace in his own time, and on June 21, 1652, he was 
buried in the church of St. Benet’s Wharf, where his 
memorial vanished with the church in the Great Fire 
that destroyed most of London in 1666. 

By the eighteenth century, however, all England 
worshipped Inigo again with the most immoderate 
ardor. His architecture was engraved into rich 
portfolios, copied into practical handbooks. 
Sculptured busts of Inigo presided over libraries of 
high learning and galleries of taste. Once again England 
bowed to the infallibility of Inigo Jones’s philosophy of 
architecture, borrowed from the Palladian fiat, 
“Strength coupled with Politeness, Ornament with 


Simplicity, and Beauty with Majesty.” * 
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SEASCAPE 

SITTING AREA ola fabric; 
Clarence Hous 

LIVING-ROOM FIREPLACE 
GROUPING: Sofas; Prentice. Sofa 
fabric; F. Schumacher. Hexagonal 
table; Charles Pollack. Portuguese 
area rug; Sanders-Clement. Antique 
andirons; Paul Ferrante. Sofa 
pillows; J. Robert Scott & Cushions 


& 


Originale. Chandelier; Dennis & Leen. 


LIVING-ROOM DANCE AREA: 
17th-century cupboard; Wm. Switzer. 
Parquet marble floors; Italian 
Imports. Antique English throne 
chair; Reiner-Lane. Fabric; Merriam/ 
Blyer. Drapery fabric; House of 
Verde. Dining-room table; Heritage 
Antiques. Dining chairs; Martin of 
London. Leather upholstery; Elliot 
Fields. Wood sculpture; Mariam 
Shelton. 

LIVING ROOM/TERRACE: Game 
table; Mike Hamilton. Chairs; 
Interior Craft. Chair upholstery; 
Pacific Hyde & Leather. Drapery 
fabric; House of Verde. 


Pages 34-37 


DESIGNER EN FAMILLE 

LIVING ROOM: Sofas & chairs; 
LaMode. Sofa fabric; Jack Lenor 
Larsen. Yellow wool chair fabric; 
Isobel Scott. Sofa table; Paul M. 
Jones. Red lacquer coffee table; 
Karl Springer. Lamp tables; John 
Vesey. Area rug; Stark Carpet. 
DINING AREA/LIBRARY: 
Upholstered furniture; Henry B. 
Urban, Inc. Fabric; Clarence House. 
Coffee table; Paul M. Jones. Dining 
chairs; Bielecky Brothers, Inc. 
MASTER BEDROOM: Directoire 
bed; Paul M. Jones. Bedspread; Old 
World Weavers. 


Pages 38-39 


COMMONWEALTH CLUB 
MAIN-ENTRANCE VIGNETTE: 
Console; Smith & Watson. 

LADIES’ LOBBY: Settees; Kittinger. 
Fabric; F. Schumacher. End tables; 
Kittinger. Wallpaper; Scalamandre. 
Vinyl flooring; Amtico. Brass acorn 
accessories; Mottehedeh & Co. 
COCKTAIL TERRACE: Love seats; 
Lewis Mitman. Fabric; Kravet. Barrel 
chairs; Erwin Lambeth. Fabrics; 

Ben Rose & Knoll International. 
Bamboo chairs; Leopold Colombo. 
Fabric; Brunschwig & Fils. Coffee 
tables; John McGuire. Viny] flooring; 
Amtico. Frog fountains; Kenneth 
Lynch & Sons. Pedestal tables; 

Yale Burge. 


Pages 46-47 


RAINTREE PLACE 

LIVING ROOM: Sofas; Martin 
Brattrud. Fabric; Bergamo. Plank 
ceiling; Armstrong Cork Co. Wood 
walls; Brooks-Scanlon. Mirror: 
Don Guist. Stone floors; Jose Luis 
de Ja Garza. Fireplace chairs; John 
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Mascheroni. Desk & suede chairs; 
Domas. Pillow fabric; Jack Lenor 
Larsen. 

DINING ROOM: Area rugs; Sapala. 
Marble table; Welter Holden. 
Window blinds; Levolor Lorentzen. 
Doors; Don Gustafson. Hardware; 
Andora. 

MASTER BATH: Cabinets; Martin 
Systems. Tile; Designer's Tile 
International. Bath fixtures; Kohler. 
Hardware; Alsons International. 
Chair; Domas. Steamer; Roma Bath. 
MASTER SUITE: Bed; Welter 
Holden. Floors; Yost & Co. 
Upholstered furniture; A1. 
KITCHEN: St. Charles. Tile; 
Designer's Tile International. 
Cooking top & oven; Thermador. 
Refrigerator-freezer; Sub-Zero. 
Cooking top hood; Vent-A-Hood. 
Warming oven; Toastmaster. 
GARDEN TERRACE: Skylights; 
Rohm & Haas. Shutters; Willard 
Shutter. Stone floors; Jose Luis de la 
Garza. Wicker furniture; Wicker 
Works. Fabric; Franciscan. Pillow 
fabric; Woodson’s. Tables; Morredi. 
Lighting fixtures; Couch & Lowy. 


SEVIGNY IN SPAIN 

PERGOLA: Furniture; Schultz. 
Cashmere-covered cushions; 
Dona Carlotta. 

PATIO: Chairs & stools; Gavina. 
Fabric; Knoll. 

GRAND SALON: Pedestal tables; 
Saarinen. 


Pages 66-71 


BEL-AIR HOTEL 

LIVING ROOM: Lounge-chair 
fabric; Stroheim & Romann. Chairs 
& desk; Louis Sherman. Fabrics for 
sofa and curtains; Fortuny. 
GARDEN AREA/DINING: Furniture; 
Brown Jordan. 

PRINCESS GRACE SUITE: Drapery 
fabric; Fortuny. Custom sofa; 
Radford Furniture. Sofa fabric; 
Kent Bragaline. 


Pages 76-83 


QUINTA DA ALEGRIA 

DRAWING ROOM: Vermeil lobster; 
David Ferreira. 

LADIES’ RETIRING ROOM: Custom- 
designed rug; Lady Elles. Wall lights 
& basin fixtures; Raul Martins. 





Inadvertently, the Haryngworth table 
from William Blair Ltd., Bethesda, which 
appeared in “Investing In Antique 
Furniture” in the May/June Issue, 

was improperly credited. 





Additional product and source 
information, when available, will be 
supplied upon request. Please include a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
allow two to three weeks for reply. 
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HO WO RMON Nenclocaincikicatccne kines 


Tomorrow is Now. Yet Tomorrow remains forever the essence of the future. 
sXe} (ol hasye10i| olla -tom-Jar-|el-t-eiamcolel me) aal-lunl(ome(=ssle]al-yam mel-Malelameliiaime) mst: lila) 
brass or chrome, antique brass or nickel. Totally contemporary, totally 
unique — and destined to be i CoXoF- Wa (olalem-vac-1 an (ol anle) age) Vm el-lere)si[-s-V-1-) (<1 80l-\\ ae 









Please write for our selection of full color catalogs describing over 90 lines of 
exquisitely designed lavatory, tub, and shower sets, plus accessories. 
List of Dealers ody ns 
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INTERIOR by Roger Rasbach 


) UNC MANUFACTURERS OF BROOKSWOOD 
ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


WALL PANELING 


101 MARINE DRIVE, HARLINGEN, TEXAS 78550 


512/423-7000 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 





SEE PAGES 46 THRU 51 IN THIS ISSUE 











Andalusian. An elegant 
setting of intricately scrolled 
wrought iron and clear, 
tempered glass. 

For a colorful catalogue of 
Woodard Decorating Ideas, 
send $2.00 to: Woodard, 
Dept. AD-73, Owosso, 

Mich. 48867. 


It's More Than furniture. Its A Way of Life. 


pd f pg! 





Established 1883 


Cc “ 9 Midwest’s 
Largest 
Selection 


of 
Limited 
Editions 








presents 
by 

Ispanky 

To you she'll be— 

(as she was to her Prince) 


IRRESISTIBLE! 
A must for your collection! 


l FP e . | . 
SEM. Dept. AD Limit 


400 
$375.00 
201 W. 1st, Dixon, Ill. 61021 
Phone: (815) 248-6626 Use Master-Charge: 
FREE: Collector's Showcase Portfolio BankAmericard 
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a AT AUFFRAY 
= — THEACCENT IS FRENCH 
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PANELING & 
BUILT-IN FINE 
WALL UNITS IMPORTED FRENCH 
Complete Wood NEW LINE OF TERRA COTTA FURNITURE 
Paneling and ae MAGNIFICENT TILES NEW FABRIC The finest in French 
Wall-Unit Pac ae SOFAS An impressive PADDED 17th & 1Sthieentury, 
Hand-crafted in ie collection of French WALLS reproductions. 
classic sense for the Built with the same hand-crafted tiles. Authentically styled 
OS elegant on high quality that is Beautiful & practical Superb European and finished in 
room settings. the Auffray heritage. enhancing any craftsmanship superbly tasteful 
Manufactured to AteTIOTe provides the ultimate — and rubbed patina. 
provide living com- in interior luxury at 
fort at surprisingly aremarkable $1.25 


reasonable costs. to $1.50 per sq. foot. 





So 





ESTATES IN Ses BUYING GUIDE. 









A 45-foot contour pool with the surrounding terrace gardens and woods beyond, become part of this outstanding 
contemporary home, a natural sanctuary only five minutes from the center of Dallas. The 12-room residence, hand- 
somely furnished and decorated, overlooks a lake. It is available for sale or trade with or without 10 additional 
acres. AD90091 


For Sale... 


The unspoiled West and its finest properties 


In the western part of this country where the civilization has 
entered into a partnership with the environment. Where 
every effort has been made to preserve nature and nature’s § 
creatures and to provide luxurious accommodations for man. Fs 
Two of these rare properties are shown here. For illustrated | 
brochures on these and other fine ranches, residences, and 
retreats, write or phone the offices of Previews. 


_ into 1662 acres of spectacular beauty in the C Lazy U Ranch, ah Pa 
| a5-Star guest resort and working ranch near Granby, Colo- gesgiimess 
rado. Excellently furnished and equipped. AD90095 oe 


Previews INC, Realtors 


International Real Estate Marketing 
909 17th Street * Denver, Colorado 80202 © (303) 534-4922 


| New York © Boston * Washington, D.C. * Palm Beach * Chicago * Denver * Los Angeles * San Francisco ® Paris 








Raat | 
Rost ae 
Photos by Rusty & Ch 
Our 5 day old Hackney filly “Kuan Yin” poses with 18th century 


Blossom Top Farm French Abattant and Imari Vase with bronze mounts. 


JUG FACTORY ROAD TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 35401 205-345-5224 
CHERRY AUSTINHOYT OPEN DAILY — 10A.M.to5P.M. 
Finest in Antiques, Imports, Hackney and Shetland Ponies. 














| | PEQOP] R ARE THE ISSI I}: although neither shows the slightest trace of jet lag. 
Perhaps it’s those fresh greens Mr. Denning liquefies 


|| PABLO Page 12 for their morning coffee substitute. 


| Pablo gave us a diet secret when we lunched with him SEASCAPE Page 30 
| at Cote Basque. It’s simply safflower oil. He carries a 


: j When his friends were queried, ‘“What kind of a man 
| small container with him and pours a bit over his food. ae ie ‘ ms : 
: is Ben Deane,” their response was, ‘‘“A music man—the 
i Light and tasteless, it works, but he has no theory ; ' a : ‘3 ; 

is heritage of his Tahitian childhood, they say.” But his 
about why: ‘The pounds just melt away.” However, : Ee : : 

Vt ; : ace ; friends over-romanticize. A third-generation Califor- 
i he cautions, ‘Don’t eat bread or sweets.” Perhaps that’s : 6: ie 
| i heas smeeymarlet k if saffl eae nian, Mr. Deane has never visited Tahiti, the land 
‘| why he is slim. (Do let us know if safflower is 
| : y " adopted by his great grandfather, who was a New Eng- 


I} magic diet word for you! Meer : 
a ae youl) land whaler. His musical proclivities come from his 














| - i ianist. It i 
: | PASTORAL POETRY Page 18 Scotch Welsh mother, an organist and pe t is 
Led : : largely this musical side of his nature that builder Ben 
| Joseph Paul D’Urso is considered the designer’s : ; 

- ; Deane has sought to house creatively. 
designer. A popular instructor at the Pratt Institute of 


Design, in New York, he is quite young for such a size- DESIGNER EN FAMILLE Page 34 
able reputation. Mr. D’Urso expresses himself quietly, 
with great articulateness and without a trace of ego- 
mania. He keeps his profile low and lets his work 
| speak for him. 


Ten years ago, at the height of a successful career as 
marketing director of a division of U.S. Rubber, 
Charles Dear decided to make a profession of his avo- 
cation. He had always designed his own rooms—at 
| home, prep school, college and several apartments and 























| OaCEPN GS ; Ba ace houses. ‘‘I loved to move, just to be able to decorate.” 
i The gravel-throated, ebullient American, Robert 
Denning, and the aristocratic, reticent Frenchman, 
Me Vincent Fourcade, are a design force to be reckoned RAINTREE PLACE Page 46 
| with. Based in New York City, their international Roger Rasbach is concerned with energy conservation. 
| clientele keeps them airborne much of the time, Along with lifestyle and home size, he is preoccupied 








continued on page 96 
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BENOA COTTON PRINT-An extraordinary batik design- 
boldly scaled and colored on a patterned ground. 


Brunsenwie & fis, Ine. 


Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 


Philadelphia * Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Dallas * Houston * Atlanta 
Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. 


*/ From Sam F Jackson 


LASZLO: ISPANKY’S 


Mall Ld Pegasus 
Hibs 


Tih 


or 


OO Ones ne ae Sa ‘ 4% 12”/LIMIT 300/DECORATED $375.00 
kwise: 14785, 4254" x 32° 1 The winged horse of Greek Mythology, a 


All named Anne, all hand 


Clockwise: 1473-5, 42%” x 32”; : 
1473-10, 28” x 55’: 1473, blow from whose flying hoofs caused the 


2414” x 40” At your LaBarge Se i ’ Fountain of Inspiration to spring from the 
dealer's. Write for his name a 1 | mountain. Limited stock available for im- 
anil cer prechures. mediate delivery. Now accepting deposits 

y (Ut for Christmas delivery, subject to prior 

LaB e Se Fi sale. Write for our free newsletter. 


HOLLAND, acm = 1 SAM F. JACKSON CO. 


= 
In Canada: Walker Glass Ltd., a Tar 417 Uniy. Bivd., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 35401 a 
Ville D’Anjou, Montreal <4 PHONE 205/758-2711 | @ 
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We know designers who spend hours trying to decide 
ital=m @l=la(c1e1mere)(e)m-lalencial-lelsmele-ulclanlesial-(e(-m emilee mcveiai-ianlon 
But it often doesn’t occur to them to pick blinds with the same 
care. And yet blinds can affect the decor of a room far more 
than most accessories do. That's why we make them in so 
many different colors. 

Rivieras (the slim blinds with the Magic Wand tilt adjustment) 
(ore) anl= ml a Aone(=(0(0)¢-)(0]mere)(0) corm alei6[e] [aren ele)|tsjal16) 

\ — = metals. And there's no reason at all to restrict such beautiful 

“0 eliaresu con tar-RuiareleN SMM Vela ae =e lalcleseelecnersi aren (ar-1a els 














room dividers. 
Levolor would be happy to send you, free of charge, a 
guide of all the available Levolor Riviera colors. 


LEVOLOR 
RIVIERA 
BLINDS 


Unsuccessfully imitated the world over. ™ 





© 1973 Levolor Lorentzen, Inc.,720 Monroe Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 07030 
Miami/Atlanta/Chicago/Dallas/Los Angeles/Oakland 
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The difference between the Jaguar XJ6 and the other 





highly-engineered imported luxury sedan is simply beautiful. 


Admittedly, there are more similarities be- 
tween the XJ6 and our illustrious rival than 
there are differences. 

Both, after all, share distinguished rac- 
ing heritages. 

Both have been named, in turn, “Car 
of the Year” and “One of the World’s Ten 
Best Cars.” 

Both also share— 

Independent suspension front and 
rear, with “anti-dive’” control for a level 
ride and stable cornering. 

Power-assisted disc brakes on all four 
wheels for stopping power to equal going 
power. 

_ Precise, road-sensitive power-assisted 
steering to give you that “feel” of the road 
that expert drivers demand. 

Seats that are firm, yet comfortable, 


designed to support you, not engulf you. 

Unitized bodies, fused into a solid 
whole by thousands of welds. A fastidiously 
applied finish, seven layers thick, that pre- 
serves as well as beautifies. 

Both share standard features befitting 
their status: air conditioning, tinted glass 
and radial-ply whitewall tires. 

And, upon minute examination, you'll 
find we both share “workmanship” and 
“craftsmanship” that few others can equal. 

However, there are differences. 

Our rival’s comparably-priced model 
has a twin-overhead cam six cylinder en- 
gine. So do we. But theirs has 2.8 litres of 
capacity. Ours, 4.2. 

You might notice other differences, 
too, as you slip behind our wheel. The logic 
of our controls. The richness of our ap- 





pointments. Our standard power windows. 
The scent of our standard English leather 
seat facings. And the broad sweep of our 
hand-finished, burled walnut fascia. 

Finally, since beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder, that’s a difference you'll have 
to decide for yourself. 

At your Jaguar dealer. 

For his name and for information 
about overseas delivery call, (800) 447- 
4700. In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. Calls 
are toll free. 


BRITISHLEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, N.J.07605 


Jaquar 
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KAZAK, Circa 1800 





Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Fine antique rugs have great aesthetic appeal due 
to harmony of color and bold geometric or ele- 
gantly sophisticated designs. They not only blend 
well with modern furnishings but also accentu- 






ate the character of antique furniture and are 
truly one of the highest forms of Middle Eastern 
art. Your inquiries are invited. 


Birdshake’s 


1124 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Ca. 94109 
| ‘lephone: (415) 776-4998 
















Children’s School in New York City. # 





PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


continued from page 92 


with the fact that power will be in short supply and 
cost twice as much a decade from now. A designer 
who wants to build now in order not to pay later, 
Mr. Rasbach invests in air-conditioning systems that 
draw part of their energy from the earth, double- 
glazed glass that reflects heat and saves power, auto- 
matic timers on electrical equipment. ‘‘In America,” he 
reminds, “we annually waste enough power to light, 
heat and air condition a city the size of Houston.” 


ESTATE OF GRACE 
Design consultant for the Bill Wilcox and Jerry Porsche 
residence, Norman Hubbert headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco although he likes to spend a good part of the year 
abroad. A classicist with a great eye for proportion, 
Mr. Hubbert has for many years been called upon by 
people especially knowledgeable in the elements that 
make an interior a timeless statement. 


Page 52 


HOTEL BEL-AIR 


Witty people are not always kind. Manuel Alvarez is 
both. Dark, wiry, Cuban, he came to the United States 
when he was seventeen and, after private schools in 
New York City, journeyed to California, where he 
joined the import division of Max Factor. This led 
indirectly to men’s fashions, which, again circuitously, 
led him to turn professional after years of interior 
designing for friends and himself. 


Page 55 


SEVIGNY IN SPAIN Page 60 


Born in Worcester, Massachusetts, of French parents, 
Charles Sévigny wanted to be an architect. “I have 
always adored houses,” says the designer, who, as a 
child, even built them in trees. But he was weak in 
mathematics, so he studied decoration at Parsons 
School of Design, training he has never regretted. 


AU NATURELLE Page 74 


If you are curious about Mimi London, check Cosmo- 
politan, June '73, where she is pictured in her own 
apartment (Architectural Digest, January/February 
1973) and looks, indeed, like the photographic model 
she was before turning to interior design. Mimi is going 
to market her “‘bed-nest’”’ because she had so many 
queries after its debut in our pages. 


QUINTA DA ALEGRIA Page 76 


John Mackenzie, Jr., a graduate of Yale and Yale Law 
School, was formerly a lawyer, rancher; and assistant 
to the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Now a retired investment banker, Mr. Mackenzie 
devotes his time to educational foundations and is 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Professional 
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“A red lacquer kneehole desk with gilt chinoiseries. 
English, William and Mary period, Circa 1690.” 
(Height 31”, Depth 2012”, Width 3212”) 











' THE DOLPHIN 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


3 605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94025 - Telephone: (415) 325-4409 


(4 OPEN TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 









































NO MATERIAL 
BY ANY OTHER NAME 
EQUALS PURE WOOL FOR 
BEAUTY, DURABILITY 
AND GENUINE VALUE 

IN FINE CARPETING 


_and SALLEE 
custom-looms PURE WOOL into 
the finest carpeting that can 
be made... and does it to exact 
Specifications for size, color, 
texture and density. 


ritical Comparison Is 


| 


SINC y invited. 


Ruth S. Schaffner Gallery offers 
comprehensive services to architects and 


designers. Paintings, sculpture, drawings, graphics 
and conceptual art. Commissioned works for 

any environment by leading American and 

European artists. Our 9000 square feet of gallery 

space enables us to make complete presentations. 
Ruth S. Schaffner Gallery, 14 State Street, 

Santa Barbara, California 93101. 
Telephone (805) 963-1357. 














“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills”’ 






























224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon « dinner s banquets 





















Fine furnishings 
and elegant imports 


artfully combined... 























Taylor’s decorators will design a beautiful interior that reflects your taste 

and personality. Inspired by the largest selection of fine quality furniture and 
imported accessories, these talented professionals can create an individual 
atmosphere for the most discriminating client at sensible prices. 


Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ‘til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 


| AYLOR’S World of Elegance 
| 6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 


| Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 
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PHILLIP LANE INTERIORS 


"> HEGHWAY I > PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 


TELEPHONE: (714) 346-2223 
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Most magnificent. The Sévres urn. 
Gleaming with bronze, glittering 

with cut crystal, it is 23 inches high 
with 9 inch base, 93/4 inch top 500.00. 
|. Magnin's Gift Galleries. 


MeneomNIAne PORTLAND - SEATTLE - PHOENIX = CHICAG 





An elegant era returns... 


Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas | 
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Presented for the Connoisseur 


1 | 
| 

CL) ESTABLISHED 1957 | 
BY | 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. » Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 

















Beautifully situated on two level acres in Beverly Hills canyon. Total 
privacy, electric gate, circular drive, lovely gardens, family orchard, 
H&F pool. Room for N.S. tennis court. 








Beamed ceilings, slate floors, 4 fireplaces (stone and brick), full wet 
bar. Four bedrooms, five baths. Complete stereo Hi-Fi. Darkroom- 
workshop. 3-car garage. 


Stable: 2 stalls -+- maid’s room and bath, corral. 
Shenae: George ace THE HEARTHSTONE 


Offered at $295,000 (213) 271-1277, Owner 
Qualified principals only. 





271] east coast highway, corona del mar 


10 minutes to Wilshire Boulevard 
25 minutes to Music Center. 
































For that extra margin of beauty and 
good taste in interiors... visit C&C, 
one of the few truly fine furniture and 
interior design establishments in the 
entire country and see the incompar- 
<< able selection of choice furnishings 
from the world’s foremost sources. 
Write Dept. AD-3 for “Brass Tacks” an informative 
brochure of C&C’s complete facilities and services. 
3000 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 90010 


FINE FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN SINCE .1917 
LOS ANGELES/PASADENA/LA JOLLA/FRESNO/NEWPORT BEACH 
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Individuality.... 





; Queen Ann Chest museum quality 
Jaunty, highly fired ceramic zebra, typical of the Circa 1710 pieces and other 
unique decorator creations inspired by renowned One of “aah ampartantitenne 
sculptor, Guillermo Castano. : y E 

; ; in a unique personally selected 

Also featuring a fine line of antique clocks. 
; as collection of by B. Grant 
Ceramicas Castano 
2627 San Diego Ave. e San Diego, Calif. 92110 
(714) 296-1195 e (closed Mondays) 


31551 Camino Capistrano San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 
(714) 499-3525 


Represented by Peter Lang, Los Angeles Furniture Mart, Space 450 











“Laughing Water. (Minnehaha) 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes 
... thinking of a hunter 
...F rom another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome.” 
—Longfellow 
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MIDTOWN 


GALLERY 


of San Diego 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
GRAPHICS 
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Prized by collectors everywhere, Cybis 
porcelain figurines are expertly detailed and 

exquisitely formed. Minnehaha priced at $1500. 
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La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers (S : — —— — 


7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 INI ay = 
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for antique china, or modern; 
beautiful crystal, flatware, 
table linens, unusual gifts 
and accessories come to 
Walter Dunivant’s. 
Fill your eyes with 
joy, for here at last, 
in the Palm Springs 
area, /s a world - i 
renowned selection worthy Z 


| of your taste. YW : 





Color Motivation and av 

Coordination. 
Furniture Utilization. 
o— Space Planning. 
S=% Complete Interior Design 
- Service. 


















J 73-612 Highway 111, Suite 6 
re ae Palm Desert, California 92260 
: (714) 346-9393 or 346-3673 

















A master craftsman working in bronze and brass 
and utilizing some 2,000-year-old techniques. 
A wide variety of subject matter is available. 
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fgaegi FURNISHINGS INC. 


, 


Dunvant. 


EXQUISITE 
GIFTS OF 
CRYSTAL, SILVER, 
CHINA, AND 
DUNIVANTIQUES 








73-740 EL PASEO, PALM DESERT, CALIF. 92260 


J 
| (0 EL PASEO - PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 Phone 346-9810, 346-5577 


£ CALL US FOR ANY INFORMATION (714) 046-3811 
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Design by Walter Reed * Photography — Fred Aronowitz 


Also Specializing in Custom Draperies 
Write for Color Brochure 


NSID Trade Member 





INTRODUCING THE CLOUD SHADE 
Kaman Shades By Ray 


517 NO. WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 90004 
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(213) 462-5247 
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William A. McMahan Antiques 


Furniture - Works of Art 
11922 San Vicente Blvd. - I 


John Hall Custom Reproductions 
Angeles, Calif. 90049 - (213) 826-4579 
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CHOICE BUILDING 
SITES DEEP IN 
CENTRAL OREGON’S 
DESCHUTES 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Located at Sunriver, anew town 
built in harmony with nature and 
sheltered by miles of national forest. 
American Home Magazine calls it 
“the healthiest new town in 
America.” It has magnificent 
mountain views, 8'/2 miles of the 
Deschutes River, 156 nearby lakes. 
Dry, sunny days. Cool, starry nights. 
Clear, alpine fresh air. 


Sunriver Properties, Inc 
Sunriver, Oregon 97701 
(503) 593-1221 


Please send details on building sites 


Name 





Address 
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Twenty-one miles of bicycle paths 
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lead to Sunriver Lodge, restaurant 
and lounge, heated pool, 18-hole 


golf course, tennis courts, 
playgrounds, riding stable, river 
marina, wildlife center. 

Sites priced from $6,950; price 
includes underground utilities, 
sewer, paved roads. Convenient 
terms available with low down 
payment. For details and descriptive 
literature, mail coupon or phone 
(503) 593-1221. 


AD 








City 
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This offer void where prohibited by lawag j 
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As individual as your own imagination. 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations 
for the kitchen of vour life... by St. Charles. Naturally, 
expert assistance is available to help you make your every 
wish a reality. 

Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and un- 


limited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection of 
functional features may be blended to create a living 
environment that is individually yours! 

For your interest and convenience... The Wine 
Vault, a self-contained unit for the storing and aging of 
fine wines, and the decorative, practical Bavarian Art 
Metal hoods may be individually purchased. 


St (harles. Southern California 


Custom Kitchens 
Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 + (714) 522-1950 













la “Tile-Proof” \ 







1 in’ a whisk! The choice in 
uine ceramic tile offers almost 
mbinations for the scope of your 
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Pomona ceramic tile baths are definitely wash 
and wear! Just a quick damp-mop cleanup re- 
stores tile finish to brand new. Choose colors 
and textures to lend a flair to any wall, counter 
(ol mi rolola 











PomonaStone .. . ‘‘Wear-Proof”’ 


Neither dogs, kids or muddy shoes will ever 
ruffle the elegance of this entry. PomonaStone 
won’t show the worn paths of time... it’s per- 
manent no-wax finish provides the ideal floor 
anywhere in your home. 





~~ Want more tile ideas? 
; - WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BROCHURE 
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Desert Island 
Models and 
Clubhouse 


Interiors by 


Paul Lazzar, 


representing 


CWE fee. : 
Keiastan / carpeting, 
Henredon furniture, 


and Hordiyge furniture. 


ie 


iy! Mie) ira paul |azzar 


E | a eee | pea eee) Interior Design 


71-820 Highway 111, 
Rancho Mirage, California 92270 
714-346-6434 








653 N. LA PEER DR. 
LOS ANGELES, 90069 
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ALDEN THOMSON INTERIORS 
and exterior remodeling 
9054 Elevado Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
i Telephone: (213) 271-4153 


| 
| Member: American Institute of Interior Designers 
Honorary Member: The Institute of Practicing Designers, London 


i 








Unique Wall Decor, Gifts and Decorative Accessories 





A Rug GOPIED (for ws Ce Mood 





The custom rugs illustrated in the Ben Jayin Deane 
Residence, pages 31 through 33, indicate the happy 
rapport of our AID Design Associate Staff with 
you, the Interior Designer. 


Our heartiest congratulations to Lil Chain, NSID 


and Tom Irwin for their outstanding accomplish- 
ment. 


SANDER & CLEMENT 


Sine Ga upreling lo the Srade 





138 S. ROBERTSON BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90048 
(213) 274-7355 or 272-2516 


916 No. La Cienega Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone: (213) 652-7520 
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WEST WORLD IMPORTS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Specializing in fine 18th and 19th Century 
Country French & English Furniture and 
Accessories 


TWO LARGE LOCATIONS 


ENGLISH IMPORTS FRENCH IMPORTS 
8815 Wilshire Blvd. 171 E. California Blvd. 
Beverly Hills Pasadena 
California 9021 | California 91105 
(213) 657-1722 (213) 449-8565 
We are dedicated to fulfilling the 
needs of the professional interior designer. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND | 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS...Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your | 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


fe) =o) Le) ay, Wa (ce) 7, MO Ot med 2y) =354 ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 | 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 















For inspired Portrait-Photography 
.. Consider Clemens of Copenhagen 











Executives 
Groups and Children 


in your Home 











By Appointment 
call (213) 792-1440 






713 E. Green Street + Pasadena, Calif. (since 1952) 








ere 


(and the longer you look-the better it gets) Colorful, Durable, 
Locally stocked, Competitively priced. 


Wie GAIL CERAMICS GAIL CERAMICS 
1201 Douglas Street 672 So. Lafayette Park Place 
Redwood City, CA 94063 Los Angeles, CA 90057 
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PALISADES HIGHLANDS—Pacific Palisades, California. Interior Decorator: Robert Russo & Associates. Architect: B.A.Berkus & Associates 
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() CREATIVE STUDIO 











John Hall 
Antique 
Reproductions 





RESIDENTIAL 


@ COMMERCIAL 
@ INTERIORS 





2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
Lunada Bay Patio Building 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Phone: 377-0396 





— also — 


CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 


ANTIQUES @ ACCESSORIES 


)] Sylvia Cuodins A/\/D 


Represented by William A. McMahan Antiques 
11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 (213) 826-4579 
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offering... 


Casa de Mexico 


“AN ARCHITECTURAL REPLICA OF 
SPANISH TRADITION” 





Southern California has left a legacy of the most unique 
Colonial Mexican architecture found anywhere in the 
world. Today in Los Angeles, designer Fred Smathers and 
the owner of ‘Casa de Mexico’’ have recaptured this old 
world sense of proportion and character integrated into this 
dramatic villa which can be found in a secluded setting in 








JUDY SCHWABACHER 
SCULPTOR 


Terra cotta portrait sculptors 
by commission from 450.00 


PHILIP MORRIS STUDIOS 


1006 W. Lancaster Boulevard, Lancaster, California 93534 
Telephone 948-5121, area 805 











the 


Hollywood Hills. 





Enhanced by a private collection, 
ordered wood carved entry doors f 
cony entrance accented with Olde 





mportation and custom 
rom Spain, open to bal- 





English iron works over- 








looking living room displaying 25 foot high, hand hewn, 
beamed ceilings, foot square terra cotta floor tiles from 
Mexico. Hacienda fireplace and double doors to veranda. 
Colonial Mexican kitchen with open cooking fireplace set 
up for the gourmet. Elegant formal dining room adjoins 
wet bar. Each of the 3 bedrooms are handsomely designed 
master suites. Mellow woods set the tone for the study, 
with the flickering wood-burning fireplace setting high- 
lights on the highly polished wood floors. Used brick court- 
yard and patios surround. The orchard fills the air with a 
fragrance of orange blossoms, honeysuckle and lilac all 
delicately manicured on 8/10 acre. $125,000 





For details call or write. . 


AND COMPANY 


s Angeles, CA 90046 « (213) CR 8-8888 
LOS ANGELES HOLLYWOOD 








710 N. La Brea Ave., Le 
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FINE FURNISHINGS AND INTERIOR DESIGN 


2582 West Broadway, Vancouver. Telephone: 736-6351 
1733 Marine Drive, West Vancouver. Telephone: 926-4396 
802-16th Avenue SW., Calgary. Telephone: 263-6633 
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Unless the builder also grows. 


The Icehouse 


show im Olallelamte)ta=i-)eey- lam al e-lalelisee) 
California 94111 (415) 989-5796 

















Los Angeles : e : Paris 



















WE WOULD BE PLEASED TO MAKE 
A FIRST VISIT WITHOUT COMMITMENT 


with the hope of having you join our 





prestigious list of clients 





il 

t 
i B ASX iS) gx ( ( H | N C) American Institute of Interior Designers 
| ie National Society of Interior Designers 


Syndicat National des Creat: d’Architectures Intericures 
9I1ONORTHLA CIENEGA BOULEVARD*®+LOSANGELES* PHONE 657-6810 soos ssn ik Sse ow anna Se Ms 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 








FABULOUS ART POSTERS 


Come and enjoy our gallery of authentic art posters, 
Original graphics, and metal sculptures. It’s well 
worth making a special visit! 

2.59 yw oo” Ca 
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Grand Patats 22 azril 
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VASARELY. 


KANTA ET IBOYA 


VISION NOUVELLE 


6, PLACE DES ETATS-UNIS, PARIS XVI 









Marlborough — Saidenberg. New York 
October 1971 


















437 North Beverly Drive * Beverly Hills 






Call CRestview 3-4741 or BRadshaw 2-9334 













Geary’s Charge * Master Charge *« BankAmericard *» American Express 


| Tf youcant tell one new townchome 
| fromanother... 





: f Then shone Or visit) 
| VillageGreen Properties 


| exclusive sales representatives of 


RAINTREE 


Darrell A. Tomblin’s townehome estates in River Oaks 


A few minutes with one of our representatives tures you'll receive at Darrell A. Tomblin’s RAIN- 
could change your whole idea of what a luxury TREE: 


More than 2,500 square feet of spacious elegance 
is offered in two-story models with up to 3 bed- 
rooms and 212 baths. 


pleasantly surprised. 
For the money (prices start from $104,000), no VillageGreen Properties 
other townehomes in the area can provide the 8989 Westheimer (Suite 109) 


type of uncompromising luxury and quality fea- Houston, Texas 77042 






























































MARSHALL ECHOLS 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


2220 Westheimer, Houston, Texas 77006 
Telephone: (713) 528-4405 


Refer to story on page 46 to 51 




















A portrait should be more than a likeness — 
it should also capture the likeness of the spirit. 





as 


C. C. Price Gallery represents today’s foremost portrait 
painters and sculptors. Visit or write the gallery and select 
the artist of your choice. Portrait Brochure available. 


C.cC. PRICE Inc. 


THE UNIQUE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
30 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 10019 ¢ (212) 265-5636 






































SEABERG 
PICTURE FRAMING 


Specialists in quantity custom framing 
to the architectural, design and deco- 
rating trades. 





Chrome, aluminum, plexiglas, stainless, 
hardwood, glass and custom-anodized 
moldings available to size and quantity 
specifications. 


Interstate deliveries provided. Patterns and 
prices upon request. 


2207 N. Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 312-929-1140 
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programme martin...a comprehensive 
modular furnishings system. 

treat your imagination to an infinite 
s{=](=1010(0)a me) mals) 410](>mee/ae|elela=/aiuce 

for where you live and work, 

for how you live and work. 


programme martin... 
ldal=mal>>4/e)(=Vaneleleid(elars)mlinst-ja "(> 


6833 san pedro/san antonio,texas 78216 /(512) 341-4451 


o 
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Islands Décor, Lid. 





Interior Design 
for more information about large scale 
commercial fixtures write on your letterhead to. . . PO. Box 5627: Coligny Plaza: Hilton Head Island, S.C. 29928 
(803) 785-4261 
CLASSIC DECORATIONS a 
Classic 4 Decorations _ Division of Zerco Manufacturing Company PO, Box 1114 919-21 Duval Street, Key West, Florida 33040 
500-AD North Main _ Springfield, Mo. 65805 (805) 294-5992 





Telephone - 417 869-1609 
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Nahigian Bros. The rest comes easy. Because at Nahigian 
NolU Kore laRilalekela\aiV(- Mac 74-10) me (-1e aWaal ie [0 (=) 
ola \V/[elo(= (an @)i(~ aCe] melU kere anielin| €e)malaemia-lak-e)an-aelekelolanl 
know existed. That’s because we're the largest dealer of 
Orientals in the Midwest. And have been for over 100 years. 
So if you're looking for the unusual in your next design, 
iro] <—Kelo\We]a)(ele(-xelm\(o)al(e)(elaknel-(e|al- me |eelulals 





That's Nahigian Bros. in the Midwest, for the best in the East. 
Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 























WILSHIRE AT NEW HAMPSHIRE - LOS ANGELES 
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This pin once belonged to the wife of President Coolidge. 
It was presented to Grace Coolidge in 1929 by the Women’s 
Congressional Club of Washington. One, just one, of the many 
prized pieces from personal collections available for pur- 
chase at Laykin et Cie. A magnificent example of the millions 
of dollars worth of jewels we have handled in the third of a 
century since associated with |. Magnin. Many of these 
jewels were owned by the famous, the historical, while others 
belonged to persons with quite modest backgrounds. Many 
were liquidated by estates or individuals, through banks, 
attorneys and courts. Do you have any unwanted jewels? 
We welcome any jewels of any type and any value and invite 
your inquiries to 3240 Wilshire Blvd Los Angeles, Calif. 90010 
San Francisco * Los Angeles « Beverly Hills * La Jolla * Palm Springs » Phoenix * Seattle » Chicago 
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Remembering the sun and shells 
and seawinds of the Riviera— 
Tropez. Masterful cabinet/bar with 
French mansard roof. Fretwork 
table in Tortoise Lemon Lacquer, 
Glazed White —or 20 others. 
Gently curved sofa accented with 
fringe and French tufts. Tea chest 
serves as wine table. More 
adventure in our wood/upholstery 
folios. $5 to Tomlinson Furniture, 
High Point, North Carolina 27261. 
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PABLO 


continued from page 17 


There is nothing in the least disjointed about the 
amusing but perfectly believable mix of furniture styles. 
After all, any reasonable palace has treasures accumu- 
lated from many periods, depending on an old family’s 
fortune and acquisitive inclinations over the years. So it 
is here. A Queen Anne secretary joins company with 
Venetian chairs, French banquettes, two Spanish sofas, 
a William and Mary sideboard and an early Irish drop- 
leaf table, in the living room. 

Everywhere there are candles—the sign of a romantic 
spirit — either table tapers or electrified candlesticks. 
Everywhere there are frogs—a huge Ming frog filled 
with dried flowers on a coffee table, stone frogs, bronze 
frogs. ‘““They are ugly, frogs, but terribly dignified — 
don’t you think so? They stare with those big eyes like 
a Buddha. I love them. They are regal, so enigmatic.” 

They are not the only animals that attract him. A Fu 
dog lurks behind one of the rusty-bitter-orange living- 
room draperies. His Irish table holds wild bronze doré 
animals—an elephant, crocodile and rhinoceros—made 
by Italian artist and friend, Count Monte Ceconi. 

As he has no dining room, yet loves to entertain, Pablo 
has scattered easily moveable chairs and stools near the 
two Spanish sofas, one against the long wall with three 
high windows, the other against a fireplace that was plas- 
tered over in order to accommodate a more convenient 
seating arrangement. The room is open and fluid enough 
to gather a sizeable crowd. Dinner is passed to the guests. 
“TI don’t believe in buffets. All those people jamming in 
and out — horrible!” Since plates must be balanced on 
knees, this enthusiastic cook says, ‘‘You wouldn’t be- 
lieve. what I have devised for dinner without a knife! 
After all, you can’t have beef bourguignon every night.” 

Endless yards of a dark brown moiré, mellowed by 
sunlight to near aubergine (‘‘I think I like it better now 
it is faded”) cover the Spanish sofas as well as the head- 
board, bedspread and draperies in the bedroom. The 
effect is soft and quiet, while darkness is relieved by 
a bright bit of tapestry here and there, a flamestitch 
chair, gold brocade on stools and the wonderful hues 
in scattered Chinese porcelain urns. Pablo and his deco- 
rator made the particularly happy discovery at auction 
of a six-panel French screen of Cordova leather painted 
with allegorical figures. They separated the panels, 
framed them and hung two on each wall. Not only are 
they lovely, but, as strong verticals, they emphasize the 
graceful height of the ceilings. ‘It makes the room, don’t 
you think? So much better than lots of little things all 
over,” Pablo observes, making a sound of disapproval 
at the very notion of any such gimcrackery. 

Leaning against a door frame, surveying his living 
room with pleasure, Pablo emanates the grace and ser- 
enity of Old World noblesse with which he has endowed 
these very personal rooms, the spirit of charm and mys- 
tery so characteristic of this master of illusion. 











“Distinctive gardens deserve ‘Wendelighting« 


Let us Create a little moonlight for you in your garden. Inside, we'll enhance the color, 
texture and form of your objets d’art. All light sources inconspicuously concealed by 
Wendelighting —the most renown name in artistic lighting. For a 28-page, full 
color brochure showing how Wendelighting’s optical projectors confine light to exact 
areas in interior and exterior settings, send one dollar 


WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF ERIC JACKSEN & SON, INC 
9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 90230 * Telephone: (213) 559-4310 
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FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE FOR 
RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL INTERIORS 


LOS ANGELES, HONOLULU AND REPRESENTED 
IN DALLAS BY WAITMAN MARTIN 


SPECIFIED BY MR. ROGER ROSBACH FOR HIS 
DALLAS RESIDENCE 


SEE PAGES 46 THRU 51 IN THIS ISSUE 








THINGS TO COME 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST FOR 
SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1973 


La 


DESTINED TO BECOME 
A COLLECTOR’S EDITION 


SENATOR AND MRS. 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY... 


Their Virginia residence with its fine collec- 
tion of American antiques and personal 
memorabilia. Architecture by John Carl 
Warnecke, of San Francisco. Interior 
Design by Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming, 
of New York. 


OPERA YACHT... 


Designed by Val Arnold for entertaining during the 
San Francisco opera season. Captained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Petri, of the wine family. 


MANHATTAN APARTMENT OF 
CHRISTOPHER CHODOFF... 


Tastemaker and design influential. 


ONE-OF-A-KIND TABLEWARE... silver, 
crystal, china. Designs commissioned by royalty, 
embassies and individuals who insist their table- 
ware be unique. 


VACATION RESIDENCE IN TUNISIA... 


Moorish and memorable. 
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i ZOU ARE 

5 —CORDIATIY INVIFEDSTO. VISIT 

“OUR SHOWROOM WITH ITS VARIED@SEYLES 

"AND ROOMS° OF .GUSTOM MADE WOOD’ PANELING: 
FIREPLACES, WALL UNITS, ARMOIRES, etc. 


ARCHITECTURAL PANELING ac 


969. THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * 371-9632-3 









































One of the largest collections of 18th- and 19th- 
century English Antique furniture, silver, paintings, 


“Pace et ter and decorative accessories in mid-west. 
Galleriés 


China = Crystal = Silver = Porcelain 


ONS yi A 







Limited edition WES FI) Be: 
Colts “Darby and Joan” Pa a i wa 
Captured in Porcelain by the Artists of CYBIS. Cybis, Lindner, ‘4g 
9%2" x 9", with base — $250.* Vay Ruyckevelt, sy Lk 
*Retired from the CYBIS Animal Kingdom Collection. Granget, Burgues. ie ; 
Limited number available. ; WN ; 

Please telephone Si), il av f 


or write us your , PAN 
specific requests. /) ie 
Located in Historic OS 
Science Hill, : 
one of the oldest 
buildings in 
Kentucky, we 
invite you to 
visit and see 
our collections. 
Come enjoy the 
day, then lunch 
or have dinner 
at the Inn, 
located under 
the same roof. 


Wakefield- Scearce AlcHies 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


South Coast Plaza, Costa ‘Mesa, Cal 26 ,40-: ) Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 
Write Dept. JR for complimentary CBI (eran Brochure. on BOTH main roads (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
Open every day 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. (502) ME 3-4382 














dso many extra pleasures... 


This three-in-one 
appliance offers com- 
plete cooking conve- 
nience in one piece of 
equipment. 


Combining a micro- 
wave oven, a hot food 
server and a self- 
cleaning oven permits 


yours with 
Thermador 


fast cooking, conven- 
tional cooking and a 
means of keeping it 
all hot for serving. 


This is only one of a 
complete line of var- 
10us microwave com- 
binations. Write for 
details. 


Serer 


The Elegant Difference in Microwave Ranges 


5139 District Blud., Los Angeles, California 90040 





Custom- 
made 
Vitrines 
to display 
and 
protect 
your 
collector 


treasures Sie 


Hand-craftsmanship becomes an art in itself in these beautiful 
vitrines, creatively designed to complement, enhance and 
protect the charm of your Boehm, Cybis, Doulton, Ispanky and 
other treasured collector works of art. Send for descriptive 
brochure, how-to-order information, prices for lighted, mirrored, 
other custom-made model variations. Exclusively at 

Zell Bros. of Portland, Oregon. 


_.., “ell Bros 


MORRISON AT PARK AVENUE + PORTLAND, OREGON 97205 


Ever wish you could 
fit in a wine cellar? 








A cool limestone cavern is one way to be sure that 
heat, light and vibration aren't killing your wines. 

Another is The Wine Vault. A storage unit made of 
prefabricated California redwood sections that latch to- 
gether. It can stand by itself or be built into a wall if you like. 
Inside are built-in temperature controls and sturdy redwood 
racks. Our smallest Wine Vault, at $950, holds 132 bottles. 
There are five larger models. / \) 

They all hold your wines at a constant 
cool temperature, in total darkness. Just like a 
wine cellar. And you can fit one in. Find out 
more. Send us the coupon today. 


es 


The Wine Vault 4D 7-73 
P.O. Box 6298, 909 Park Avenue 
San Jose, CA 95150 


Please send me your literature on The 
Wine Vault. Thank you. 


Name 

Address 
City. 
State Zip 


Phone Number (optional) 














A Viking Sauna Company 
Distributor Inquiries Invited 




















Glistening simplicity...“Andora” designed by Roger 
Rasbach, and handcrafted in a unique combination of 
weighted brass counterbalanced with aluminum. 


SINGULARLY FASHIONABLE 
DECORATIVE HARDWARE 


custom designed with the special touch of 





NORMANDY RIEKIONISIEVERS 


619 E. California Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 
(213) 681-7556 
Showroom: 355 S. Rosemead, Pasadena, Calif. 


(refer to feature on pages 46 through 51 ) 
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The North American Bird Prints by 
RICHARD SLOAN 


These magnificent 22” x 28” full color prints are 
exceptional in their authenticity, mastery of de- 
tail and lifelike characteristics. Limited edition 
of 5000 perfect reproductions, each signed and 
numbered. 


Shown, Red Tailed Hawk, Plate #23 (Newest in Series) —$ 75 
Write Dept. D for Free Brochure on Wildlife Art 


ADLER'S 


722 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 70130 (504) 523-5292 












































































SECRETARY & CHAIR 
BEAUMONDE COLLECTION 


The art of solid wood 
cabinetry takes time. And 
time will tell. Its lasting 
value is well worth the 
time it takes. To build. 
And to own. 





CABINET COMPANY 


B 
“Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Furniture” 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


send $1.00 to Dept. AD112 Davis Cabinet 







For the “Story of Solid Wood Furniture 


37206 





Tenn 











ANTIQUE LOCKS 


continued from page 72 


which worked on the principle of an obstruction that can 
only be removed by inserting the proper key. Some of 
these early versions were two feet long and weighed as 
much as ten pounds. Their keys, too heavy and bulky to 
carry around, would be chained to a servant, who was in 
turn chained to the door. In Latin, this servant was called 
a janitrix, from which we derive our word for ‘‘keeper of 
the keys.”” Roman padlock keys, on the other hand, were 
sometimes designed as rings, togas being pocketless. 

By medieval times, locks for chests had been im- 
proved to the point of virtual impregnability. Treasure 
boxes might be fitted with locks that fired steel darts or 
knives if not properly opened. Inoperative keyholes were 
also used to foil brigands. As in all the decorative arts, 
increasingly high standards of design and craftsmanship 
were developed throughout the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance by locksmiths guilds; fine locks, like fine 
French furniture, might be signed by the master smith 
himself. Combination locks were born during the Renais- 
sance, sometimes printed with letters and set to open 
when a particular word was spelled, such as AMEN. The 
padlocks of this era also became more complex, incorpo- 
rating puzzles and complicated manipulations, besides 
displaying a variety of decorative shapes. 

Throughout these years of increasing design sophis- 
tication, locks were fitted with cover plates molded into 
spreading branches or interlaced flower stalks to facili- 
tate insertion of a key in the dark. Later designs incorpo- 
rated motifs from architecture of the time, such as spires, 
gables, buttresses, quatrefoils and tracery. Renaissance 
door locks, less concealed than those of earlier periods, 
devised such elaborations as grotesques, dolphins and 
figures. The decoration, sometimes gilded or brightly 
painted, might even tell the story of a house and its 
founder. By the eighteenth century, with plate designs 
cast in relief, chased and even double gilded, lockmaking 
had become firmly established as a decorative art as well 
as a utilitarian object—truly an art object. 

How to go about collecting these rarities? Chests and 
cabinets often carry their original locks, and the aficio- 
nado will find antique shops and collectors willing and 
productive sources, including Ball & Ball (Exton, Pa.); 
Herbert Schiffer Antiques (Exton, Pa.); Gene Segal An- 
tiques (Chicago); I. M. Wiese (Southbury, Conn.); Wreck- 
ing Bar, Inc. (Atlanta); Charles et Philippe Boucaud 
(Paris); Arthur Davidson Limited (London). Prices? They 
range from a matter of cents to thousands of dollars. 

Crusty or refined, in an age of electronic security 
systems and computer identification cards, antique locks 
serve as decorative links with people who, like ourselves, 
protected themselves and their property, and did it with 
style. Collectable for their beauty alone, these locks 
breathe a very special individuality, the romance of an- 
tiquity and an aura of distant lands and other lives. 








ON TTS 
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FUG Hl 


Galleries 


313 Maple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 
(413) 739-6279 


For connoisseurs of rare. and unusual items, we offer a most in- 
teresting collection of real conversation pieces of merit and appeal 
from some of the most important, stately homes of Europe and 
America—pieces with known histories and signed items. 


17th, 18th and 19th Century French and Italian Renaissance 
Furniture, Tapestries, Bronzes, Marble Statuary, Porcelains, Sevres, 
Cameo Glass, Chandeliers, Oriental Rugs, Floor Torchieres, Blacka- 
moores, Tiffany Stained Glass Windows, French and Italian Panel- 
ing and Architectural Items, Austrian Stoves, Country French 
Furniture, French Harpsichords, Chinese Furniture, Oil Paintings. 





5 piece Napoleonic suite completely restored and refinished 
We also buy entire Estates. 





Palace Sevres urns with ormolu mountings. Cossack on Horse, 17th or 18th Century Italian Renaissance; 13 piece dining room set. 
Russian bronze. 





One of a pair of porcelain wall figurines; 4 ft. high. Three piece silk beauvais chairs signed by Jansen of Paris 




























































CONNEMARA 


Discover the unique green marble of Ireland and 
enjoy the excellence of Irish handcraftsmanship. 
The Presentation Cigarette Box with solid silver 
plate (on lid or front of box) engraved with your 
name...or a Replica of an old Irish Castle com- 
plete with Celtic scroll giving a brief history of the 
Castle. Ideal as a gift, or as an impressive decora- 
tion for the office or coffee table. Each in a limited 
edition of 1,000. $37.50 each item, ppd., and sent 
directly from Ireland. Order from 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


5900 Wilshire Blvd., Dept. 820 
Los Angeles, California 90036 











Specify Alsons 
...the 

Ail Purpose 

Shower 


The quality shower with the 
quality look. Better styling 
with practical convenience. 
Largest selection of models 
to choose from. .. to fit 
every need ... every project 
budget. Write for detailed 
color brochure from Alsons 
... the Personal Shower 
specialists. 

















PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Somerset, Mich. 49281 
Covina, Calif. 91723 
Canada: Waltec Industries 





A small, hot, empty room. 
There’s nothing so luxurious. 


For 2,000 years, the sauna has been a place in which to 
relax, meditate and rejuvenate the body. 

And in the past few years, the Viking Sauna has become 
the favorite way for Americans to enjoy this Scandinavian luxury. 

Whether pre-built or custom designed to fit your specifi- 
cations, all our saunas are delivered ready to put up and enjoy. 
Complete with California redwood interiors and automatic 
temperature controls. 

Send today for our lavish color booklet, The Sauna by 
Viking. And find out how easy it is to luxuriate in a small, hot 
empty room of your own. 


° ° 
Name SdDiKINGOSauna.»0 +73 
Address—_________ 99 Park Avenue, P.O. Box 6298 
City a oaniosesCallionniaonol 


State. CSC Zipp SC Distributor Inquiries Invited 














The premiere retrospective showing of the work 
of Emile Lahner will be held at the Laky Gallery 
PRESENTE from July 28 to August 26, 1973. 


MARCEL SAUVAGE 


EMILE 


LAHNER 


CEUYRES ANCIENNES 
ET RECENTES 


PROJETS } dahner 


DE 


VITRAUX 
d’Emile LAHNER 


pour l’église d’E! Affroun 





Represented solely by Laky Gallery 


résentés par JEAN TRICHET 


Préface de PIERRE MAC ORLAN 
de CAcudemie Goncourt 


LES EDITIONS DE LA BELLE PAGE 
PARIS 


15 GRAVURES AU BURIN 


d’ Eile LAHNER 


présentées 


par 
Jean Cassou 


D'aprés les Monotypes originaux 


§ 





FORMES 


Seize planches en couleurs composées et gravées 
par 


EMILE LAHNER 


présentées par 
JEAN BOURET 


avec une preface de 
LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR 


Ancien Ministre des Besux-Arcs 
Député du Sénégal 





“The Sphinx’ 9% x 12% Color Lithograph Emile Lahner 


Bay LAKY GALLERY 


P.O. Box 835, Carmel, California 93921 
“= Telephone (408) 624-8174 


Cet ouvrage a été réalisé avec le concours du 
COMTE GUY DE BRAGELONGNE 
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Smooth, silken power. 

That is the inherent 
Jaguar V-12. 

It isa powerplant so logically designed, 
so perfectly balanced that it sets new stand- 
ards in engine performance. 

The twelve pistons exert such a con- 
stantly even force on the crankshaft that the 
result approaches turbine-like smoothness. 
For example, while 0 to 60 in 6.8 sec- 
onds is impressive, it’s not nearly as im- 
pressive as the feeling of smoothness and 
steadiness with which that performance is 
achieved. 

Impressive also, is the available reser- 
voir of torque. In any gear, at virtually any 
driving speed, our V-12 gives you instant 
power to pass, to avoid, to leave congestion 
in the rear-view mirror. 

In fact, at 10 mph in top gear you can 
skim up the scale to cruising speed without 
so much as a shudder. 


nature of the 


Jaquar V-12. 
New breed of power. 


This performance comes directly from 
our basic design. Instead of a temperamental 
racing engine, we developed an engine that 
thrives in your driving world—docile at the 
stop light, polite in traffic, yet incredibly 
able outside the 30-mile limit. 

So, in addition to its smoothness and 
5.3 litres of power, our V-12 has— 

Single overhead cams for simplicity. 
Aluminum-alloy block, heads and sump for 
lightness. Flat-faced heads for excellent 
torque in the lower- and middle-range 
speeds. And instead of a conventional igni- 
tion system, we have a transistorized one 
that obviates the need for points. 

This new breed of power is set into 
the classic breed of cat—the Jaguar E-type 
2 + 2 and convertible. 

It’s a suitable setting, indeed. Power- 
assisted all-around disc brakes. Power-as- 
sisted rack and pinion steering. Independent 
rear suspension. “Anti-dive” front suspen- 


sion. Four-speed synchromesh manual trans- 
mission (a through-the-gears automatic is 
optional). 

Plus all the luxury, comfort and in- 
strumentation that you would expect in a 
Jaguar cockpit. 

So before you judge the power of any 
other sports car, get a taste of the new breed: 
Jaguar V-12. At your Jaguar dealer. 

For his name and for information 
about overseas delivery, call (800) 447- 
4700. In: Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. Calls 
are toll free. 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, N. J. 07605 


Jaquar 


BRITISH 
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1 DIIPIINCAME 
THE CALLA “‘LILY” AND THE DUCKLING, ‘“‘BABY BROTHER” BURLINGAME 
| BY CYBIS SEP 18 1973 
_ definition of an art studio is a disciplined group of artists in LIBRARY 
hich the skill of not one, but many talented artists is integrated. 

he Cybis Art Studio of Trenton, New Jersey, is a group of just 

ach dedicated artists who create fine porcelain art sculptures for 

oisseurs whose taste reflects the beauty and disciplines of early 

master craftsmen. 


he Calla “Lily” and the Duckling, “Baby Brother” are two excel- 

tt examples of the Cybis Art Porcelain. The Calla “Lily” is so an 

Stic that one would think it is alive and the Duckling, “Baby ad 

er” is so precious that he outsparkles even a diamond as he tugs f 
ur heartstrings. We at Armstrong’s take great pleasure in pre- 
ng these porcelain sculptures to you, the discerning collector. 

eliver anywhere within the United States and invite your in- 
iries. 1973 Cybis Collectors’ Catalogue now available — $3. 





2 Calla ‘‘Lily’’ 
| | Duckling, ‘‘Baby Brother’ A Numbered Issue of 500 
Price $50 Price $850 


| Armstrong's 150 EAST THIRD STREET, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 91766 (714) 622-4535 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW 
RESTORATIONS FABRICS 


Schumacher, in collaboration with the curators of 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations, has reproduced an exclusive 
group of decorative fabrics and wallcoverings. They have 
been carefully culled from documents and antique frag- 
ments of cloth representing authentic styles of this historic 
area. The collection includes printed cottons, linens, 














embroideries, and figured wovens. available with 
Through interior designers and the SE PEL 
finest stores. evans mobat ca 


SCHUMACHER * 939 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 10022 
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The look for the life you live now. Good classic design combined with 
up-to-the-minute usefulness. That's what makes Henredon furniture so uniquely livable. 
For brochures showing the Folio Ten and Upholstered Furniture Collections, 

send $2.00 to Henredon, Dept. AD 9-73, Morganton, 


North Carolina 28655. 
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Height 8 inches * Width 6%2 inches 


THE BU PTERFES 





a Engraved on a crystal prism are a butterfly and engraving design by Alexander Seidel, The 
and a flowering vine. By prismatic reflection, the Butterfly has been commissioned twenty-two 
butterfly’s wings appear to move within the _ times. The first example, pictured above, was 
crystal as the viewer’s position changes. engraved by Ladislav Havlik and was completed 


With glass design by George Thompson on June 22, 1967. 


STEUBEN GLASs 


56th STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 ° (212) 752-1441 
CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, NEW YORK 14830 * (607) 962-1060 
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APRES-OPERA YACHT 
Interior Design by Val Arnold and Lawrence R. Masnada 
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his is the new BMW 3.0 CS 
Orts Coupe. It is the top of our line 
ur ne plus ultra. How good is 
? Automotive expert Ken Purdy 
pte, ‘It may be the best car in 
world.” 
ts owners include quite a 
ber of the rich and the famous, 
ong them a sprinkling of 
stars and even a dash of 
alty. These people tell us that, 
hits cruising speed of upwards 
125 mph, the 3.0 CS is to 
2m a truly elegant way of 
ving quickly from one place 
another. 
but, you say, high-speed grand 
ring machines are sometimes 
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cantankerous beasts. is this one 
practical? 

The answer to that question 
is the secret of this beauty’s 
resounding success. Because for 
all its breathtaking performance, 
for all its fabulous roadholding, 
it is also one of the most dependable 
cars imaginable. 

Docile, smooth, incredibly easy 


to handle, it has even won the hearts 


of the gentlest of wives, who have 
no suspicion of the thunder lurking 
beneath that sleek hood. 

Visit your BMW dealer. A test- 
drive will prove to you that the 
cream of the Bavarian Motor Works 
is very tasteful indeed. 






BMW’s are available in four or six-cylinder 
models. U.S. Sole Importer: Hoffman Motors 
Corporation. 375 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022; 12541 Beatrice Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90066. Dealers Coast to Coast. 
Advantageous European Delivery Program. 
Write for free brochure. 


Canada: East: BMW Distributors Eastern 
Canada, Ltd. 801 Progress Avenue, Scarborough, 


Ontario. West: BMW Distributors (Western) Co. 
2040 Burrard Street, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Bavarian Motor Works 
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Hummelwerk, Known for years for 
fine porcelain figurines, now brings 
you beautiful designs in pewter 
bearing the world-famous Goebel 
trademark. We at Les Ateliers carry 
the entire collection of antique- 
finish pewterware, 85 pieces in all. 
We invite you to send for our free 
brochures. Orders shipped any- 
where in the Continental U.S. at no 


extra charge. Master Charge accepted. 


LES ATELIERS 
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Los Angele 


Sycamore Trail 
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The Editors invite any com- 
ments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. Address: 


“Letters” 
Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


I can’t think why I didn’t say 
it before, but the new Archi- 
tectural Digest has verve and 
elegance plus. 


T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
Athens, Greece 


My husband and I are of 
course delighted with the 
coverage you gave our new 
home in Malibu in your May/ 
June issue. There have been 
many compliments, particu- 
larly on the outstanding pho- 
tography. There is no ques- 
tion that a great many people 
see your magazine. 


We were most unhappy, 
however, to note that there 
was no mention at all of Don 
Clark’s Innerscape landscap- 
ing. Mr. Clark worked many 
long hours with both John 
Hall and ourselves. His con- 
tributions were invaluable 
and his artistry is an integral 
part of our home, both inside 
and out. I hope that this let- 
ter might in some small 
measure give him the recog- 
nition he so very well 
deserves. 


Again, our warm thanks to 
you all. 


Mary Tyler Moore 
(Mrs. Grant Tinker) 
Malibu, California 


Your last issue (July/August) 
was nice in the main, but I 
could see no design interest 
or reason for the stories 
“Seascape” or “Raintree 
Place.” Both had a costly, 
tract house look. For that 
matter the house in Portugal 
was not up to your standards 
either. There are many love- 
lier residences there and I 


think you should have looked 
further. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvah Dietrich 
Detroit, Michigan 


I have just received my first 
issue of Architectural Digest. 
It impresses me as an island 
of magnificence in a sea of 
mediocrity. I am happy to 
have finally made this dis- 
covery. 


I am so pleased with it that I 
am considering giving gift 
subscriptions throughout the 
year. 


Robert Dellar 
Aurora, Colorado 


I was very disturbed to see 
the zebra skins in Pablo’s 
apartment. Whenever a pub- 
lication such as yours shows 
the use of animal skins in 
décor it indirectly but defin- 
itely encourages the wanton 
slaughter of these animals. 


Mrs. Joseph Langellen 
Houston, Texas 


Could you send me informa- 
tion regarding a United 
States manufacturer of mar- 
ble and stone fireplaces. I am 
interested in the styles of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI, and 
Georgian. I am not a practic- 
ing professional but have 
done designing and decorat- 
ing for many years and now 
I find a need for this infor- 
mation. 


My wife and I have enjoyed 
Architectural Digest for 
many years. We do not pro- 
test the increasing amount of 
advertising. In fact, it is quite 
helpful. 


Mr. Del Napier 
Bloomington, Minnesota 


So Denning and Fourcade 
packed their apartment with 
a lot of expensive stuff. That 
isn't design. Anyone can cre- 
ate clutter. I felt claustro- 


LETTERS 


to the editors 


phobic just looking at the 
pictures. 


Fred Severns 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Opulence’’—Bravo! To 
arrange such an array of 
breathtaking antiques and 
art treasures within one 
apartment without clutter is 
remarkable. 


Mr. Jack Gritski 
Seattle, Washington 


We at the Cricket Club are 
very pleased with your very 
special treatment of our 
model apartment and your 
comments about our com- 
plex that is presently under 
construction. I personally 
was very delighted to read 
about one of my projects in 
a magazine which I have sub- 
scribed to and admired for 
some time. 


Mr. Alvin I. Malnik 
The Cricket Club 
North Miami, Florida 


As far as my wife and I are 
concerned, Edsel Ford’s 
apartment was an Edsel. 


Courtney Collins 
New York, New York 


I find your magazine so re- 
freshing. The colour repro- 
ductions are excellent and 
the general layout so supe-— 
rior to other publications of © 
the kind. 


Teo bank 
London, England 


Thank you so much for the ~ 
copy of Architectural Digest. - 
It is a pleasure to read. I feel | 
it is very strong, descriptive » 
and thought-provoking. It’ 
incorporates all of the ideas © 
related to the architectural | 
decisions that I made—I_ 
thank you for that. 


Joseph Paul D’Urso 
New York, New York 
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Now you're talking my language. 






AHLUA Black Russian. What an intriguing idea. 


A mood in a glass. So simply achieved. An ounce of Kahlua, 
two ounces of vodka, rocks. Perfect before or after dinner... 
the theatre...or anything at all. 

For all manner of intriguingly different Kahlua ideas, send for 
our recipe book. Our treat. Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. = Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
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In the Living Room, fronting the outscaled 17th-century Tuscan stone fireplace, a custom coffee table by Dennis & Leen. English embroi- 
dered silk pillow, 17th-century, contrasts with fabric of Bakuba dyed grasses on Charles II side chair. Cedric Hartman standing lamp, 
also in New York Museum of Modern Art, illuminates Ming ancestral portrait and Senufo antelope mask. Right: Foyer reveals Turkish 
head reposing on 10-foot Roman column accented by architectural frescoes and a Moroccan rug collected on Mr. Leen’s travels. 











THE COLLECTORS: 


MIR. JERRY LEEN 


Photographed by Hal Frazier 


“T~ he moment I saw the house, I was overwhelmed. It had great stature and 

complete privacy. I bought it the next day.”’ Since then Jerry Leen has 

filled his home with extraordinary objects. His home and his collection are 
one design, an externalization of his taste— unconventional and unerring. 

Mr. Leen and his partner, Leo Dennis, continually assemble antiques and 
objets d’art from all over the world with such flawless vision that their store, 
a gathering place for top designers, has wielded considerable influence on 
interiors throughout the country for years. 

Jerry Leen’s house, a seventeenth-century Tuscan-style villa in the Out- 
post Estates area of the Hollywood Hills is imposing, with its supremely 
subtle fagade of solid masonry broken only by a doorway set deep into the 
walls. When the doors open, light floods through the foyer into an interior 
of heroic scale. The living room is enormous, with ceilings fourteen feet tall, 
which give grace to the dimensions. The fireplace is so large a man can stand 
under the mantel. Four pairs of towering doors open into a loggia the length 
of the living room and its adjacent solarium. 

The living room is sparsely furnished, only one conversational grouping, 
but everywhere unusual objects placed with sensitivity and restraint com- 
mand attention without the usual collector’s clutter. Not one deters from the 
purity of the architecture, nor do they challenge each other. Each object in 
relationship to others reveals another facet of itself. 

Jerry Leen, elegant and controlled as his interior, is totally unself- 
conscious as he talks about taste. ‘I owe a great deal to Wright Ludington. 
Taste is partly schooling, but it is mainly perception, and that is an innate 
quality. My partner and I travel widely to find things, but we don’t waste 
time in provincial attics and we rarely attend auctions. We frequent only 
the most select dealers, and we depend on information from friends for pri- 
vate purchases. I like every period, every age, every culture. In my home 
everything is mixed, prehistoric pottery and blanc de chine, the crudest fur- 
niture with the most refined. I think the practical restraint of the Chinese is 
a superlative complement to traditional period pieces. And, you see, it does 
belong together.” 

A severe Ming ancestral hangs over a burnished silver leaf console from 
southern Italy. On a seventeenth-century jeweler’s table, next to the giant 
sawtooth of a swordfish mounted in silver, lie a pair of bronze sixteenth- 


century jeweler’s anvils and two fifteenth-century French leg irons, buried 


for centuries and oxidized into a strange sculpture. Elsewhere appear can- 
dlesticks made from the thighbones of a giraffe; Louis XIV rafraichissoir 
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filled with ostrich and emu eggs; an ivory cage for a 


Maharaja's nightingales. 


Rhiems says that a collector becomes an intimate of the 
objects he collects. Jerry Leen and Leo Dennis fascinate 
with their knowledge of every piece. One can almost see 
the three stubby Dutch artisans as they pounded and 
filled gold and silver at one table three centuries ago. Or 
the Moghul Maharaja who caged his nightingales without 
food or water to make them sing more fervently. 


They tell how they found a shell-encrusted slab of an 
extinct marble, part of a classic plinth, inlaid it with lapis 
lazuli, and made it into a coffee table. The color for the 


eS 


base came from an ancient Roman oxidized lead weight. 

Some objects have a more recent history—such as the 
ten-foot-tall lime-green and white panels they first saw in 
the Palazzo Massimo, then later in Pauline Potter Roths- 
child’s Paris apartment. They learned that two panels had 
not been used in the apartment. Six years later Mr. Leen 
found them in London. ‘Just by chance, but I had them in 
mind all the while. 

“Color, too, is important in everything I do. Colors in 
the living room are silver, oxidized lead, hydrangea blue, 
and especially lime green. The plants in the living room 
and solarium carry the color through.” Messrs. Dennis 
and Leen set the look of the interior the first week and 
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Top left: 17th-century three-man jeweler’s table with sawfish and Devil’s Island leg irons. Right: antique Chinese wallpaper, nail- | 
studded Berber chest, giraffe-bone candlesticks, African bracelets, Etrusciana. Bottom left: Egyptian stone lion on lapis-filleted marble, | 
ostrich and emu eggs in silver rafraichissoir. Right: Italian mirror, Catalonian ewer, 12th-century Persian iridescent Rhages bowl. 








have never changed from the initial concept, but Mr. Leen 
confesses to constant accessorizing. There are always 
fresh flowers— giant white azaleas in the dining room, 
great bromeliads and sprays of orchids in the living room. 
“T keep many marvelous things in a cabinet and move 
them all the time to shift moods or just to live closer to 
them for a while. But what I have here in my home is 
really a ‘permanent’ collection, things that please me, that 
will be with me always.” 

Although justly proud of his objets d’art (he possesses 
the only quartet of Henri II chairs in the world), Mr. Leen 
is not a collector, at least not in the sense the word has 


been applied to those who make it a passion. Pierre 


Vist dete 


Chandelier of iron and Venetian crystal casts light on Dining Room table by Dennis & Leen, using a 17th-century 
painted in the manner of flame embroidery. Chairs are Henri II, 16th century; candleholders, Sicilié 
right, overlooks Italian gardens and city. Brighton Pavilion coquillage furniture surrounds Han drum that serves 


Cabane gives us a better description of the art lover, as he 
differs from the collector: ‘‘The man who seeks perfec- 
tion through beauty and harmony, loving works of art not 
as part of a series or historical sequence, but rather on 
account of their diversity which corresponds to his own 
mentality with its eclecticism.” 

The art-loving collector acquires things that are immor- 
tal and preserves them for heirs to his own taste. “I seek 
the inner spirit of a work of art,” says Jerry Leen, deeply 
sensitive to those human creations that speak to us with 
a clear voice in a language we understand at once. How 
fortunate the man who surrounds himself with such cre- 
ations. He can prolong the conversation over the years. ¢ 





altar-panel top 
in silver gilt. The 65-foot Loggia, 
as coffee table. 
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| APRES-OPERA YACHT 


Interior Design by Val Arnold and Lawrence R. Masnada 
of Val Arnold & Associates 


Photographed by Jeremiah O. Bragstad 


F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote: ‘The very rich are different from you and me.” 
Hemingway countered with a reply in The Snows of Kilimanjaro: “Yes, 
they have more money.” Today, wealth is not enough, because so many 


possess it. Style makes the difference. And if accompanied by wit, so 





much the better. The idea of a yacht as a “‘pied-d-terre” for entertaining 


in San Francisco displays both qualities. The Editors 


ice ae Queen III may be floating on the whitecapped waters of 
San Francisco Bay, but to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Petri, of Atherton, 
she is a pied-a-terre. The sixty-foot power cruiser will be the prima diva 
in an entertainment production surrounding the opening of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera season. 

When Mr. Petri commissioned Val Arnold and Larry Masnada of Val 
Arnold & Associates to remodel the yacht (originally used for hunting 
polar bears and other large game in Alaska), he said, ‘I want to have a 
formal black-tie dinner aboard this boat in the City before the opera.” 
And this year the Petris will do just that, with a sit-down dinner for 

eight, followed by an aprés-opera champagne party. 
Because formal entertaining is its main reason for being, designers 
Arnold and Masnada decided they would not use typical boat colors. 
Their color scheme incorporated red, white, brown and black. Earth 
tones were chosen for other important reasons. Mrs. Petri is not fond of 
cruising; pied-a-terre colors provide a certain feeling of emotional secu- 
rity. Also the yacht would be anchored in San Francisco, with its cool 





climate and gray bay, as well as plying chilly coastal waters north to the 
Sacramento delta, where Mr. Petri, former owner of Petri Wines, now 
owns a marina. Toasty colors are an antidote, with reds to kindle warmth. 

‘‘When we first saw the boat, it was very depressing—all done in black 
naugahyde,” says Mr. Arnold. It was difficult to imagine how they would 
accomplish Mr. Petri's desire that it become an apartment in the city. 
But the designers started thinking in terms of treating the boat as a large 
space, and it all seemed to fall into place. 

They extended the top deck structure, cut down on the captain’s cabin 
and made the remaining area a salon for entertaining. Mr. Petri wanted a 
sit-down bar, and an open deck with an overhang aft. The designers 
devised fabric-covered bar stools that pop into metal castings and a bar 
with a raisable flap that divides the main salon from the outside deck. 





Left: The Dining Salon can be dressed for Bar stools and cushions can be stored under the vinyl-covered seating. 
formal dinners, as shown, or for casual ? ; : 
luncheons. Chairs with leather slings and When closed, the bar looks like a campaign chest. But there are two 
brass mounts are by McGuire. Above: A very utilitarian tambour sections. A rollback on the left conceals a sink, 
compact view of even more compact Bar ; ; ane : C 

with refrigerator, freezer and cupboards. refrigerator, ice-maker, freezer and other utilitarian equipment; the tam- 


bour on the right holds a swivel-based TV set for viewing from the main 
salon or the outside deck. 

Under all the banquettes, in the seating areas, in the corner table, there 
is “so much storage no one can believe it until we show them,” says Mr. 
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In the Master Stateroom, coffee brown crisped with w 





hite was 


Yih 
selected for its earthy reassurance, as Mrs. Petri is not fond of yachting. 








Above right: The Salon Bar Area, an 
admixture of old and new, combines pre- 
Columbian pots, a primitive African 
sculpture and a modern portrait of Mrs. 
Petri done by William Hetz. The brass 
table was once a wind gauge in an old 
German battleship. The specially designed 
banquette surmounts the storage cabinets. 
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Masnada. He designed the banquettes because they afford maximum 
seating and take up less of the limited space. ‘‘We also bring one of the 
chairs up from the dining salon and we have a couple of benches and a 
coffee table, seating two, five, six or eight people comfortably.”’ 

Below, in the dining salon, a table is bolted to the floor in the center 
of the room. Approximately forty-eight inches when closed (all the leaves 
fold under), the table extends to six feet, roomily seating eight in the 
large lounge chairs also used for dining. For large parties, the table is 
closed so guests can circulate, and buffet is set up on the sideboard. 

The galley is efficiently compact with a full range—four burners and 
an oven large enough for a twenty-five-pound turkey. There’s also a dish- 
washer, a microwave oven, and a trash compactor. Behind swinging doors 
to the right of the galley is a full bar with refrigerator; to the left, storage 
space and a pass-through designed to facilitate food service into the 
dining room. Behind the galley are the crew’s quarters. In addition to 
the captain, the yacht, which sleeps nine comfortably, carries a cook 
and usually a houseman. 


With the exception of the formal dinner parties, entertaining is simple 
and casual: steak barbecued on the top deck, served with potatoes 
cooked in the microwave oven, and a crisp green salad. Or perhaps 
pasta, which Mrs. Petri stores in the well-stocked freezer on board, 
always burgeoning with hors d’oeuvres both Italian and Chinese — very 
San Francisco—made in Atherton by their cook and frozen for ship- 
board consumption. 

The yacht has evoked a lot of comment wherever she has sailed, say 
the designers, adding that there are more conveniences, more luxuries 
aboard than on most crafts ten, fifteen or twenty feet longer, because it’s 
so well thought out. Both Mr. Arnold and Mr. Masnada feel that many 
of the space-saving ideas could be effective in small-space living any- 
where, on land as well as sea. 

The biggest problem that the designers faced was a communications 
gap with boatyard workers who did the remodeling. Mr. Arnold explains, 
“This is not a typical yacht treatment, and they were accustomed to 
working on mahogany interiors. We were breaking their traditions. The 
greatest tribute we received was their approval after everything was 
completed. They were almost as enthusiastic as the Petris, who were so 
excited they decided to christen their yacht—with a bottle of wine— 


ws 


Petri, of course.” 
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LIVING COLOR 


Interior Design by Richard Ohrbach 
Photographed by Bill King 


ne, color, bold color, outrageous color—these are 
the hallmarks of Richard Ohrbach’s very personal 


| updating of a 1930s Manhattan duplex. 


Surprisingly, his clients, a gregarious couple in their 
mid-twenties with two small children, expressed a few 
reservations about bright color when they first commis- 
sioned Mr. Ohrbach. Now, after several months of living 
color, the couple are as enthusiastic as their designer. 

The formal, large-scale architectural shell of the apart- 
ment was left almost intact because Mr. Ohrbach admired 
the elegance of its moldings, iron railings and generously 
proportioned rooms. ‘It was like being in the Bank of 
England,” says the designer, who counterpointed the tra- 
ditional architecture with materials, style and palette 
entirely 1970s. 

Surprise is one of the most tantalizing elements in 
Richard Ohrbach’s imaginative use of color. Rather than 
manipulating two or three shades as separate entities, he 
preferred a rainbow effect of closely related colors in 
such unconventional places as on stair treads. ‘‘Colors 


affect a person’s attitude,” asserts the designer. ‘They 


|add a little romance and magic to people’s lives, espe- 


cially after they’ve been honked at and splashed by cars 
all day. Things should be congenial at home.”’ 

Mr. Ohrbach feels the colors of his designs have also 
changed people’s lives. ‘‘They’ve opened up. Now they 
have a terrific place to entertain friends. In New York 
there is no place to go any more. Waiters are mean to 
you; cab drivers are mean to you. And who wants to get 
dressed up and go out? So people entertain at home.” 

Whether or not Mr. Ohrbach was inspired by Frank 
Stella’s and Morris Louis’s paintings is not as important 
as the fact that in this space art and environment come 


together in buoyant fusion. Actually, because of the 
important art, frequently on loan to museums, the 
designer used more subdued hues than usual. Yet he 
disdained white, the predictable background for modern 
art, electing instead a warm, dove gray and a glowing 
eggplant for the major rooms, creating backgrounds 
which defer but do not surrender to the paintings. 

Shine transforms vibrant displays of color into pyro- 
technic tours de force, working with the art, bouncing off 
vinyl walls and lacquered floors, ricocheting from furni- 
ture, mirrors and metallic vertical blinds. Light tracks are 
strategically placed to add bonuses of highlight and 
shadow, while colored gels in spot lights offer opportuni- 
ties for subtle gradations that enhance season or mood. 

And next to mood, Richard Ohrbach values comfort. 
“Furniture should be like marshmallows. But modern 
furniture has acquired a bad reputation for being uncom- 
fortable,” says the designer, who encouraged his clients 
to try modern Italian pieces, which he feels are extremely 
well made and accommodating to the human form. Flexi- 
bility was another major consideration in Mr. Ohrbach’s 
choice of furniture. The modular seating unit in the 
center of the living room can be disassembled for place- 
ment elsewhere and a backrest can be added for greater 
comfort. The dining-room table can be used singly or 
doubly, depending on exigencies of the guest list. 

Materials are used unceremoniously, without regard to 
all-too-common prejudices that decree some materials 
sumptuous, others humble. Simple, rugged, relatively 
inexpensive carpet, for instance, juxtaposed with fine 
marble, was selected for its exciting color range, earthy 
texture and versatility (it can be cut into rounds, 
triangles, etc.). ‘I use a lot of velvet,’ Mr. Ohrbach adds. 


Left, Foyer doors mirrored gun-metal gray dramatize reflections rather than duplicating images precisely. Two shades of gray on the 
classic door moldings left intact by the designer, preview wall color in the Living room, coordinate the two areas, unifying effectively. 












































The Living Room, designed for flexibility, features a gray velvet-covered seating unit easily disassembled and moved to different areas. 
Edward Fields rug in stripes of red, purple, orange and gold appears spiritual kin to Morris Louis painting undulating in the distance. 


“It lasts forever and has a wonderful patina that actually 
improves with age. It feels fabulous to the skin, envelopes 
you and is very erotic. Who wants to sit on naugahyde?”’ 

Throughout this apartment, so architecturally formal, 
scaled for grandeur and tradition, Richard Ohrbach’s 
fresh combinations of color and materials have banished 
pomposity and created a lively informality. “Your eye 
knows what'’s right and wrong,” the designer states. ‘I’ve 





done a lot of traditional but it looks fresh and young 
because of color. It doesn’t look like an auction gallery. 
We just don’t live like that any more.” 

Mr. Ohrbach’s statement is typical of today’s approach 
to interior design—iconoclastic, confident, experimental, 
totally individual. ‘‘What I love about my work is that 
I can continue to grow, to change and express change 
through it. Some designers do something good and spend 





In the Dining Room, a glass-topped table, which can be used as two squares or together in one long rectangle, reflects anemones in a 
metallic vase and painting by Nicholas Krushenick. Floor and walls, lacquered eggplant, reflected in steel blinds at mirrored windows. 


the rest of their lives trying to duplicate it. I stress flexi- 
bility in my life and my work, and I like clients who can 
be flexible, too.” 

Though Mr. Ohrbach has not been influenced by any 
particular designers or artists, he has responded very 
strongly to their example of freedom of expression and 
creativity. “If I had to name one painter as my favorite, 
it would be Matisse,” the designer admits, an influence 


surely evident, at least in retrospect, in the last stroke of 
design by Richard Ohrbach in this apartment: the tomato- 
ketchup entry hall. By the time they got to this stage in 
the project, the clients, who had originally envisioned 
very little color, agreed, ‘‘Why not?” Now color blazes 


out of a huge Palladian window, the only one on the 


building. “It’s a beacon at night,’ the designer relates. 


“You just tell the taxi driver to head for the red window.” 





























A winding staircase with wrought-iron rail- 
ing and tall Palladian window exudes all the 
glamour of a 1930s movie set colored 1970s: 
traditional marble floors sauced with star- 
tling tomato vinyl walls. Stair carpet changes 
hue ever so slightly from runner to runner 
up to the landing, a brilliant violet; wood 
trim has been accentuated with a warm gray 
paint. Mirrored reveals create the illusion 
that space extends endlessly on either side || 
of the generous bay. Right, the Bedroom rug 
from Stark is divided into oversized triangles ; 
of blue, tomato and purple. Telephone, tele- 
vision, stereo, coffeemaker and lamp are built 
into the bed, below painting by Ray Parker. | 
Wood shutters erase daylight to the delight 
of late sleepers. The table base, by John 
Gwinn, is made up of children’s play blocks. 
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hina, crystal and silver custom- 
designed for the individual is an 
idea whose time has come—again. 

Three hundred years ago, when 
noblemen abandoned fingers in favor 

of forks, personalized tableware was 
| the rule rather than the exception. A 
silversmith might hammer out the 
figure of a godchild’s patron saint at 
| the end of a specially designed silver 
spoon. The ‘Apostle Spoon” would 
then become the first of the child’s set. 

In the eighteenth century, plates, 
glasses and silverware were created 
with such care they assumed impor- 
tance as significant works of art. 
Schiller put aside Sturm und Drang to 
extol poetically the beauty of an 
unusual fish platter, designed and 
hand-painted by a Hungarian artist 
for Herend and made available to 
influential European families. The 
quality of the plate—and the poetry— 
was so superb, the Rothschild family 
commissioned the designer to create 
china suitable for a country house. 
Covered with intricately hand- 
painted birds and insects, this pattern 
is called ‘‘The Rothschild Birds.” 

In the nineteenth century, Coalport 
fashioned a unique dinner service for 
the Angerstein family, the china deco- 
rated in black silhouette with scenes 

of children and a graceful young 
mother. In the last century, as we all 
know, production has become 
increasingly mass for even the finest 
tablefashions. Nevertheless, connois- 
seurs still manage to search out the 
few firms that will do custom work— 
usually with reluctance and most 
often a relatively simple decoration (a 
monogram, crest or other motif) 


TABLE 
Alx] 


applied to a standard pattern, rather 
than a new shape or cut. 

In the medium of china, an indi- 
vidual submits an idea to the manu- 
facturer, working through a retail 
store. A team of designers, lithog- 
raphers and printers executes plans 
and sends back a factory sample in a 
matter of weeks, with a price quota- 
tion—usually from one to several 
hundred dollars for each plate. Pro- 
duction begins some months later, 
after the design has been tested, 
revised and finally approved, but 
delivery might take anywhere from 
six months to several years. 

Fine crystal-makers serve an 
apprenticeship of eight to twelve 
years in Europe—which accounts for 
the scarcity of craftsmen. To create a 
completely new pattern requires 
building a special hardwood mold, 





Left: Vermeil flatware service created by 
sculptress Claude Lalanne, Paris. Above: 
the personal crystal created for Mrs. Mar- 
garet Truman Daniel, by Tiffin, Interpace. 


soaked in water and charred, into 
which the glass is blown. The alterna- 
tive is to have a family crest or 
initials sandblasted or copper-wheel 
engraved onto an existing pattern. 
Depending on the method of engrav- 
ing, quantity of crystal used and 
purity of the glass, each piece may 
cost from $50 to $350. 

A silversmith can change the num- 
ber of tines on a fork, the size of a 
knife, or create an entirely new form. 
Because it takes an eternity to ham- 
mer out a single teaspoon by hand, 
most people have their silver person- 
alized with gold plating (vermeil) or 
with a special design engraved on a 
standard pattern. 

There are many reasons for custom 
dinnerware. Count and Countess 
d’Ornano commissioned Haviland 
and Parlon to produce a china service 
with a blue border to match exactly 
the blue of their exceptional ceramic 
dining-room mural. And not too long 
ago, Newbury Crafters was able to 
duplicate an antique shell motif for a 
woman who wished to augment her 
grandmother’s silver service. 

Although costly, custom tableware 
is still created for those who would 
heighten quality with distinctiveness. 
Fine specialty stores will guide the 
determined connoisseur to the aston- 
ishingly few manufacturers and 
craftsmen who still care enough to 
make time for the art of custom table- 
settings. Some are shown on these 
pages. Perhaps renewed interest will 
contribute to a renaissance in table 
art, a singular expression of the indi- 
vidual who prizes the rare and the 
beautiful to behold. 
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1/ Table service commissioned by the Shah 
of Iran, designed by Bjorn Wiinblad, of 
Rosenthal, for the 2500th anniversary of Iran. 


2/ Sterling service commissioned by Mrs. 
Norman Chandler, of the Los Angeles 
Times, created by Allan Adler, Los Angeles. 


3/ Ionic sterling flatware with gold capitals, 
designed for Mr. and Mrs. Gilford Hall, of 
Hallmark Cards, by Porter Blanchard/Lewis 
A. Wise Silversmiths, Calabasas, California. 


4/ Cretan-style sterling service designed for 
Mr. Aristotle Onassis; Tetard Fréres, Paris. 


5/ The White House china patterned with 
flowers of various states, from Castleton, 
Interpace. 


6/ Crystal, Marquis de Chambrun, Baccarat. 





7/ Sterling flatware designed by Raymond 
Loewy for his personal service, executed 
for him by The Kirk Corporation, of Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


8/ King of Nepal’s Royal Brierley crystal, 
with royal emblem copper-wheel engraved. 


















































EAST RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


Interior Design by James P. Maguire and Marlys Hann, 
Ford & Earl Design Associates 


Photographed by Louis Reens 









































With a spectacular view of Manhattan’s East River through French doors in the Living Room, a pair of 17th- century Chinese chain | 
stand out as pieces of sculpture against the white walls. Foreground sculpture and bust are by Giacometti. Area rug is from V’ Soski | | 
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/|n 1966, when the commercial design 
|! firm of Ford & Earl was commis- 
| sioned to develop an “environmental 
| design” for RCA worldwide, James P. 

Maguire was involved in planning the 

new RCA president’s executive din- 
| ing room. Thus began his long and 
| productive association with Robert 

W. Sarnoff, now Chairman of the 
| Board of RCA, culminating in the 
' transformation of Mr. Sarnoff’s over- 
| sized Manhattan apartment of many 
| rooms into an open, airy showcase for 
| his remarkable art collection. 

“T thought it would be a challenge,” 
explains Mr. Maguire, Vice President 
and head of Ford*& Earl’s New York 

office, who worked with project 
director Marlys Hann to create an 





environmental design, this time for a 
residence. ‘‘Business living is differ- 
ent from residential living. It takes 
more time to do a residence because, 
though there is continuity, each room 
is unique and requires a new 
approach. And in designing an apart- 
ment that hasn’t been done in twenty 
years, you're always finding things 
you didn’t expect—wiring or pipes 
that didn’t appear in the architect's 
drawings and that have to be worked 
around, not removed. So the plans are 
always changing.”’ 

The six-thousand-square-foot 
apartment—vintage 1926 and the only 
one on the floor—was built in an era 
when servants were plentiful and de 
rigueur, so a variety of antechambers 


and maids’ quarters were available 
for juggling, with plenty of space left 
for staff bedrooms and a lounge for 
the chauffeur. Three rooms were com- 
bined into an art gallery/entrance hall 
and four others into a large kitchen/ 
eating area, adjunct to a dining room 
that Mr. Sarnoff requested seat 
eighteen people. Also specified were 
asteam room and ample dressing area. 

Modern but not stark, the apart- 
ment evidences important design 
concepts at work. ‘“‘When you walk 
into these rooms you should be aware 
of a man who collects art and antiq- 
uities of great importance. If a room 
is too busy or cold, the objects and 


the man are obscured. So we empha- 
sized the collection by using back- 


| In the Living Room, Chinese Chippendale chairs from the Brighton Pavilion flanking a low Ming Dynasty table combine with antique 
} Persian rug and Morton Kaish painting to create striking contrast. Seventeenth-century lac 


quered Chinese cabinets on original stands. 















































EAST RIVER ANTHOLOGY 


grounds and modern furniture all of 
one value in each room. In the library, 
for instance, there is so much red it 
recedes, while the art and antiques, 
which are not red, stand out. In the 
living room, the couch, rug and walls, 
all light beige, simply disappear.” 

The designers also encouraged Mr. 
Sarnoff’s taste for good Chinese furni- 
ture and porcelains, especially Ming, 
with its beautiful design simplicity. 
The Oriental rugs, mostly Persian and 
one Russian, further humanized the 
rooms. ‘‘We used the same value of 
brown for the floors throughout the 
apartment, whether wood, carpet or 
tile, to create continuity—what you 
might call part of our vocabulary of 
colors.’”’ Area rugs, plain beige wool 
or lush antique Oriental, function as 
islands on the dark brown floors to 
define furniture groupings and key 
the color schemes in other rooms. 
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Designers Maguire and Hann 
retained warmth by updating existing 
elements. Original living-room doors 
with their traditional moldings were 
finished in a glossy chocolate-brown 
paint; paneling in the library was 
glazed red and kitchen cabinets 
painted red with crisp wire pulls. 

All of the interior rooms, viewless 
and natural-light-less, were executed 
in dark colors to pinpoint the art- 
work, spotlighted in bold relief by an 
elaborate built-in flexible lighting 
system with recessed adjustable spots 
and wall washers. By contrast, the liv- 
ing room is light and sunny, with new 
floor-to-ceiling doors and windows 
substituted for double-hung windows, 
better affording a panoramic sweep 
of the East River and its engaging 
boat life. To let in as much light as 
possible, trim pleated shades, also in 
bedroom, fold upward, out of sight. 

Light is reflected in a wealth of 
glossy surfaces: white lacquer closets, 
beige lacquer cubes, high-gloss ceil- 
ing paint. This gleaming atmosphere is 
heightened by the Sarnoff Orientalia 
in brass, repeated in the brass of the 
radiator and air-conditioning grilles, 
bed lights, headboard control panel 
and brass hardware throughout the 
apartment, including the steam room. 
Not surprisingly, a brass-polisher has 
been engaged to do nothing but bur- 
nish it all to a fine luster. 


























A collector of art for many years, | 
Mr. Sarnoff is on the board of the | 
Whitney Museum. His large and ever- | 
changing personal collection includes 
modern sculptures by Jean Arp, Harry 
Bertoia, Max Bill, Alberto Giacometti 
and Isamu Noguchi. 

“Mr. Sarnoff was totally involved 
in every phase of the design,” states 
Mr. Maguire. ‘Every line that was | 
drawn, he wanted to know why and — 
whether another way might be better. | 
By the time we finished, he knew 
more about the design than we did.” 

Some designers might object to | 
this; not James Maguire. “Design is | 
my whole life. I’m never not aj) 
designer. So it means a great deal to ) 
me to work with people who under- 
stand what I’m doing for them and | 
why. Most clients just want you to) 
‘do the house.’ If we could find more » 
clients like Mr. Sarnoff, we would |) 


certainly do more residential design. 


1/ The simple but luxurious office gains it! 
elegance from the combination of materials) 
rosewood desk, dark brown lacquer cabi 
nets and brown leather-lined recess. Stabili. 
by Calder and a Giacometti sculpture. 


2/ The traditional Library is paneled wit 
wood glazed a dark red perpetuated in thi) 
upholstered red wool chairs, windov 
shades and red Tabriz garden rug bi 
Vojtech Blau. Chinese Chippendale chair) 
lacquered table. Sculpture by Max Bill. 


3/ The dark brown Gallery creates a cavi 
like atmosphere contrasting with the sunn 
white living room, offsetting superb moder 
art. White marble sculpture by Jean Ary 
the sculpture opposite by Max Bill; Enric 
Donati painting with Max Bill sculpture. 
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4/ A molla on Breakfast Area wall 
inspired the choice of red Italian 
lacquered Magistretti chairs and a 
red linen banquette. A simple white 
industrial light fixture overhangs 
and illuminates butcher-block table. 


5/ Four small rooms were combined 
to make one large kitchen. Acrylic- 
covered lighting fixture illuminates 
a center work island. The original 
1930s cabinets were enameled bright 
red to provide a vivid counterpoint to 
the sleek new white cabinet work. 


6/ The Master Bedroom is executed 
in restful hues of beige richly 
accented by antique Soumac pil- 
lows on the bed and 17th-century 
lacquer Japanese screen. At the fire- 
place a large albino tortoise shell 
and Japanese ceremonial stirrups. 
Sculptures by Masakyi Nagare. 


7/ A sofa recessed into the wall and 
edged with lighted brass-edged 
bookshelves serves as a private out- 
of-the-way reading corner in the 
Dressing Room. Laotian rain drum 
and stainless-steel rocker blend 
with V’Soske carpet. An elegant 
brass-framed door opens into a 
pristine Steam Room completely 
tiled with white matte-finish one- 
inch squares. Step-seats double as 
shelves for plants and a telephone. 



















































































Architectural Digest Visits Senator and Mrs.Edward M. Kennedy 


Ve eased to present another important American 
sidence in this issue, sure to become a treasured edi 
1] f { \ ~ i} lL, 
lectors of Architectural Digest. Although the 


Ke lys had never before permitted a photographic 





Ric gleaming woods of distinguished American and 
English antiques; cove ceiling created especially for 
a treasured seventeenth-century Dutch brass chandelier; 
waterfowl decoys from the owner’s collection—bespeak 
not just an assemblage, but the very personal nature of 
Senator and Mrs. Edward Kennedy’s first permanent 
residence. Taste tempered by wy 
comfort and individual prefer- 
ence warms these rooms, giving 
each piece its due, without los- 
ing sight of the goal—a house to 
be lived in by an active family. 
On a seven-acre site overlook- 
ing the Potomac River, in 
McLean, Virginia, the two-level 
house was completed in 1968 by 
San Francisco architect John 
Carl Warnecke and New York 
interior designers Keith Irvine 
and Thomas Fleming, who met 
the Kennedys through another 
client, Mrs. Aristotle Onassis. 
Mr. Irvine explains one of the 
Kennedys’ first specifications. 
“They wanted an enormous liv- 
ing room opening to the outside, 


architectural background to play 


pansive upstairs drawing room, 
with beams that soar to thirty-two feet. ‘All that height 
gives the illusion the room is not as big as it is,” reports 
Mr. Fleming, the younger partner. ‘“‘The space is much less 
pretentious than it might have been, even with that enor- 
mous volume. Placement always helps create intimacy.” 

‘The room has three main seating areas,’ Mr. Irvine 
notes. “And four minor ones,” Mr. Fleming adds. In addi- 
tion, a grand piano for the Senator’s musical wife and 
three young children becomes a favorite activity area. 

With a number of bold strokes, the designers gave 
confident accents to the vast space that had to be con- 
trolled. ‘‘We were keen to have a mantel of exceptional 
quality. Then the rug was next, which the whole thing 
sits on,’’ Mr. Irvine enumerates. ‘‘We chose a large 
Turkish Oushak because we’ve found it is a type that 
mixes beautifully and warmly with traditional furniture.” 

“The next problem,” continues Mr. Fleming, pointing 
out the splendid view, ‘‘was what to do with all those 


Interior Design by Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming 
40 Architecture by John Carl Warnecke, FAIA 
Photographed by Max Eckert 





; Turkish rug in the Entry draws together English rent ora 
yet theyalsopreferredabasically table under Dutch chandelier and, left to right, Massa- thrown at first’), they used the 


traditional house. The solution chusetts serpentine chest and 18th-century highboy; ¢olor with considerable dash in 
; h ff f a Rhode Island broken-arch chest; half tables by Robert helae ‘th : 
was to give the elfect of a mod- Adam; 17th-century Rhode Island side chair and Mass- the library, with a masculine 


ernized barn. Then we had an_achusetts corner cupboard. Right, Living Room displays plaid, accented by fur and a 


Chippendale pearwood mantel and an 18th-century 
English desk that belonged to Ambassador Kennedy. 
off against.”’ The result is an ex- Highchair is 18th-century American. Oushak carpet which Mrs. Kennedy—instantly 
complements chintz fabric by Clarence House. 


tour of their home, they granted our request for a “Visit,” 
asking only that the Senator's study remain private, 
Their gracious cooperation has been sincerely appreci- 
ated by the entire staff. The Editors 


windows. Whatever we used for curtains would have to 
be very simple—but very strong.’’ Mrs. Kennedy agreed on 
a brilliant coral-red taffeta, exactly the vibrant note they 
were seeking, with curtain poles wrapped in matching 
fabric, one of the important details comprising elegance. 

Because there was strength in the warm woods and 
pure shapes of the Kennedys’ 
antiques, the designers urged a 
bit of lightheartedness in the 
purchase of two very important 
original Chinese Chippendale 
chairs, so widely copied since 
they first appeared, about 1780. 
“Fantasy chairs, you know,” 
says Mr. Irvine, smiling. 
‘“They’re very comfortable and 7 
in beautiful condition.’’ This © 
buoyant feeling is sustained by 
a fresh young chintz counter- 
pointed by yellow and white — 
damasks and outdoor greenery. 

The same easy youthful spirit 
pervades the remainder of the 
house. When the Senator told 
Mr. Fleming that his favorite 
color was mauve (‘‘We were a bit 


handful of heirloom pewter 


recognizing its aptness—brought 
from their Hyannis Port house. Although Mr. Kennedy 
has his own small study, this relaxed spot is where the 
family loves to gather. ‘‘He was very keen to have barn 
siding and stone,” the designers relate, ‘but the only 
way we could achieve that beautiful weathered effect 
was actually to buy some old barns. That’s how we got 
the paneling and those beams.”’ Another partiality of the 
Senator is evident in his collection of antique decoys 
nesting comfortably in hallway, living room and library. 

The dining room is distinctly traditional. Like his late 
brother, Senator Kennedy has a bad back, which he was _ | 
determined not to subject to the fragile whimsies of | 
antique dining chairs. Ten good Newport reproductions — 
were the secure alternative. The square table was also | 
Mr. Kennedy’s idea, adapted from a piece he had known | 
in England when his father was American ambassador. | 
It is a specially constructed replica of a Hepplewhite table | 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, from Chatsworth | 
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Two additional seating areas in the Living Room, also pic- 
tured previous pages. Bamboo chairs are original Chippen- 
dale, never repainted. Right, a gift of silver plates from Mrs. 
Joseph Kennedy and old Irish silver service highlight the 
Dining Room. Table and chairs are reproductions, for the 
sake of stability. Landscape panels of Boston Harbor are part 
of a famous group by Zuber called “Scenic America,” an 
entire set of which appears in a White House reception room. 
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House in Derbyshire. The shape is an infallible guarantee 
of good conversation, with extra leaves for parties. 
Perhaps the most striking note in the dining room is an 
_ exquisite screen made from wallpaper depicting a Boston 
Harbor scene. It is by the same nineteenth-century artist, 
Zuber, who painted the ‘Scenic America” paper now 
adorning the walls of a White House reception room. 
Other White House memories are evoked by graceful 
‘silver service plates loaned to President and Mrs. John 
‘Kennedy by Mrs. Joseph Kennedy and later given as a 
gift to the Edward Kennedys. 
| If there is one room in the house that is pure Joan 
Kennedy—‘“‘the American Blonde,” as Mr. Irvine says— 
itis the Kennedys’ delightful bedroom. All white and pink 
| and green, it is the color scheme she asked for, perfectly 
complementing her fair coloring. ‘‘She immediately 
reacted to the fabric,” Mr. Irvine explains, referring to a 


| hand-printed canvas used for draperies, bed and canopy. 









Sunlight pours over puffy upholstered pieces, a pine 
mantelpiece and desk, and white silk walls. 

Mr. Irvine is pleased with a room that so happily 
accords with his own philosophy. “I have a strong feeling 
that bedrooms should be very feminine. Men enjoy very 
much, we find, sitting in a pile of lace. After all, it’s the 
woman’s brain center of the house—where she spends so 
much time. In the bedroom, a man should feel comfort- 
ably enveloped in an extension of his wife. I suppose this 
is a wild thing to say in this age of women’s liberation, 
but I’m persuaded it is so,’’ concludes the forthright 
Scotsman, thoroughly nineteenth century. 

“Mrs. Kennedy is marvelous to work with,” enthuse 
designers Irvine and Fleming. ‘‘She is very open to sug- 
gestion, very eager to know about everything. She doesn’t 
dictate; she probes and learns.” Intelligence is a continu- 
ous presence here—poise without affectation, a family 
trait realized in a distinguished American home. & 


Another main seating area in the Living Room, left, with unusual 18th-century American walnut secretary, Martha Washington and 
Queen Anne chairs and carved and gilded Chippendale mirror. Sarcophagus head was given to the Kennedys when they visited Egypt. 

Below, the Bedroom is done in colors favored by Mrs. Kennedy, with carpet by Stark. Painting over the bed is by Senator Kennedy. 
j - 







































































Faux sheep created by Lalanne, Paris, silver horse and fish ornaments, woodcarved chandelier with two owls and branches of a 
Giacometti tree sculpture form the flora and fauna of the Drawing Room. Louis XV chair, one of a pair, faces a lamp by Diego Giacometti. 





TRENDSETTER 


here is every possibility that 

Christopher Chodoff, trendsetter 
and antique dealer extraordinaire, 
may go down in history as the most 
elegant sheep herder in the history of 
the decorative arts. 

While his professional colleagues 
were seeking bergéres, cachepots and 
Persian miniatures, Mr. Chodoff was 
in Paris shepherding together a flock 
of twelve sheep—museum pieces all 
—pby French artist Lalanne. Lalanne 
had given his witty, life-size sculp- 
tures bronze feet and heads, then 
bodies covered with wool from ac- 
tual Pyrenees sheep. Mr. Chodoff 


' found good homes for Lalanne’s 


sheep; he placed three with photog- 
rapher Victor Skrebnaski in Chicago, 
three with another Chicagoan, de- 
signer Bruce Gregga, and three are 


| grazing in the Palm Springs home of 


designer John Strauss. Mr. Chodoff 
couldn’t bear to part with the other 
three. They preside in the intriguing 
mélange of his four-room apartment 
in Manhattan. 

Obviously, Mr. Chodoff’s fame as 
a purveyor of off-beat accessories 
and antiques does not rest only on 
the Lalanne sheep. The tall, fair, 
Philadelphia-born dealer (of Russian 


| descent) considers the furniture of 


| Diego Giacometti (brother of the 


sculptor) his greatest single find in 


of @ 
etti 
q 





twenty-five years of active searching. 
In addition to Giacometti chairs, 
coffee and lamp tables in his shop, 
Mr. Chodoff’s country house at 
Watermill, Long Island, (around the 
bend from Southampton, but spiritu- 
ally very close) is almost completely 
furnished in Giacometti everything. 


Photographed by Jay Steffy 


Mr. Chodoff says his theory of 
design, “if indeed I have one,” is that 
a mix is mastery. “I think any beau- 
tiful thing goes with any other 
beautiful thing. It doesn’t matter 
what the period or style or texture is. 
Beauty is always harmonious.” 

Christopher Chodoff’s shop is filled 
with the same wondrous blend. 
“T look for things that amuse me,” he 
confesses, ‘whether I’m shopping for 
particular clients, myself or the shop.”’ 

For couturier Valentino’s Rome 
apartment, Mr. Chodoff found horn 
furniture amusing. For tin heir 
Antenor Patino’s place in Portugal, it 
was Indian furniture and some white 
lacquer chairs for around the pool 
that amused. For Jane Fonda’s house 
outside Paris, Mr. Chodoff found 
some fanciful lamps. 

Christopher Chodoff is especially 
charmed by chandeliers. But only the 
unusual. He draws eyes up to those 
in his apartment with tall bouquets 
—daffodils, gladiolas, long-stemmed 
roses, white stock towering out of 
table vases until they almost touch 
the crystal—an effect that undoubt- 
edly delights the Lalanne sheep. 

Mr. Chodoff works hard during the 
week, but “never on Sunday,” he 
says with a laugh. Sundays and eve- 
nings are for entertaining. He loves 
people, likes to fill the high-ceilinged 
rooms of his apartment (each has a 
fireplace) with guests as amusing and 
extraordinary as his objects. 

“We have cocktails, a buffet, and 
we talk about my abstract paintings 
and whatever is going on,” Mr. 
Chodoff says. ‘‘No, I don’t do the 
cooking. My kitchen is one room [ 


never mention; it’s a disgrace—just 
a closet. I send out for very good food 
and have someone in to serve. 

“T like people around at Watermill, 
too, but I still go the cocktail buffet 
route. It’s informal, weekendy. No 
one wants weekend entertaining to 
be a big production.” 

Mr. Chodoff says there are no 
secrets about his buying. “I go any- 
where and everywhere, but I always 
seem to attract the unusual. Perhaps 
I look at things others have passed 
by; I see them as witty finds.” 

That’s the Chodoff touch, accord- 
ing to Jack Zajac (Zajac and Calla- 
han),one of the dealer’s close friends. 

‘Christopher has been in business 
twenty-five years,” designer Zajac 
says, ‘and eventually all the top 
designers and decorative talents find 
him. You go to Chodoff for the most 
unusual things—for important acces- 
sories, the piece that will make a 
house or apartment talked about, re- 
membered. Chodoff has a very per- 
sonal style — you can see it in his 
shop, his apartment, his country 
place. He’s a very serious, very dedi- 
cated man who works hard making 
his particular kind of magic. He has 
a way of combining things — like the 
blue-gray walls in his living room 
with a marble mantel, a mirror, a 
rosewood desk—always the perfect 
blend of color, texture, wit.” 

Christopher Chodoff recently 
returned from several weeks in 
Turkey and Greece. Ostensibly he 
was on vacation, but he did find a 
few things. Inevitably they will show 
up in important, much-photographed 
residences and, in turn, start trends. 
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Giacometti lamp in the Living Room illuminates mélange atop Louis XVI painted chest: a pair of K’ang Hsi vases, pre-Columbian figures 
and a drawing by Erickson of Madame Matolli, an early and avid collector of Picasso’s work, alluded to in the highly stylized forms. 
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Biedermeier secretary and daybed represent a large collection in the Bedroom. Italian Directoire pieces and Engl 
beside faux-marbre mantel with French porcelains and a trompe-l’oeil painting. Venetian 18th-century drum 

































































fe ee elements are one of 
the most ancient forms of interior 
decoration. The Greeks and Romans, 
whether from penury or admiration, 
dismembered structures and removed 
artistically valuable portions for their 
homes. Royalty prized them, too. Louis 
XIV, upon learning his Minister of 
Finance lived more grandly than he, 
ruined the man and looted his resi- 
dence for its art and architectural 
treasures. In the twentieth century, 
Coco Chanel was one of the first to 
perceive the decorative possibilities of 
architectural elements, crowning an 
antique figure with glass to create a 
table for her Paris apartment .* 


Pair of polished steel English columns, circa 1840, as plant mounts. 
Courtesy, Richard Himmel, Chicago, Illinois 


*Architectural Digest, January/February 1973 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ELEMENTS 


AS DECOR 


Europe, of course, boasts the great- 
est architectural cache, although many 
ancient pieces have been brought into 
the United States through the years by 
dealers who specialize in this frag- 
mented art, as well as by those who 
appreciate their intrinsic sculptural 
qualities. And as the most sophisti- 
cdted designers move resolutely away 
from the old devotion to the museum- 
like French drawing room, baronial 
Italian bedroom and formal English 
dining room, they increasingly 
embrace disparate cultures and artistic 
disciplines. Historic architectural ele- 
ments become ever more important in 
designs for perhaps too modern times. 
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Top left: French weather vane or roof 
ornament composed of lilies and fleur-de- 
lis in iron. Circa 1600. 

Courtesy, Luciano Antiques 

Carmel, California 


Top right: One of a pair of Spanish colonial 
stone finials, circa 1700, originally covered 
in gesso and gold leaf. 

Courtesy, Dennis & Leen 

Los Angeles, California 


Chippendale mantelpiece, superbly carved 
in pine, with slips and hearth of jasper. 
Courtesy, William Blair, Ltd. 

Bethesda, Maryland 
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Top left: 18th-century English mantel and 
pediment-top overmantel in pine, by James 
Gibbs, with painting inset. 

Courtesy, Otto Zenke, Inc. 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


Bottom left: Segment of late 18th-century ~ 
French paneling with center panel 
removed to create a bookcase frame. 
Courtesy, Otto Zenke, Inc. 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


Top right: Custom wall-mounted console 
in black walnut with carved antique Chi- 
nese Swatow gold-leaf drawer front, sup- 
ported by carved Swatow corbels. Rare 
carved Japanese Rama panel rests above. 
Courtesy, Warren Imports Interiors 
Laguna Beach, California 


Above: French tole roof ornament. 
Courtesy, Richard Himmel 
Chicago, Illinois 


Opposite: Cabinet amplified by Italian 
wooden pilasters and herringbone mirror. 
Courtesy, Barbara Lockhart, Inc. 

Los Angeles, California 
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Interior Design by Anthony Hail 


Architecture by Page Cross, AIA 
Photographed by Max Eckert 


G6 Ithough the apartment came first, 
the site of the country house 

was already chosen, so in a sense 
loXo} det i\acducmo) e-bobolclom-Uaneelcict-beel-motee(-iu 
explains San Francisco-based de- 
signer Tony Hail as he talks about 
one family’s two major projects —a 
AY Evel otcnge-bommeloleyel-y usta cme vele MEU slelbtst= 
in the Hamptons. 


The two interiors are totally differ- - 
ent in style yet both are quite tradi- 
tional. The Fifth Avenue apartment 
is all urban formality with Swedish 
period furniture. In the country 
eighteenth~ and ninet -centur 
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The majority of the Southampton Living Room furniture is antique, English and American. The fireplace wall is a combination of real 
and un-real pine done by Guertler in the English manner. The durrie area rug acts as a ground on which the color scheme was based. 
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THE CITY APARTMENT 


The clients are a family of five—par- 
ents with three small children— who 
enjoy the company of friends. Most 
older Manhattan apartments with the 
space to accommodate frequent en- 
tertaining as a life style have unsuit- 
able floor plans —too many small 
rooms once used as service quarters. 
Often the only choice is to gut the 
apartment and start from scratch. 
Tony Hail seems to be mentally 
wrestling with space problems as he 
continues. ‘‘The one my clients found 
was ideal. We added only a sun room 
and several dressing rooms. Installing 
air conditioning was the only major 
structural project. 

‘When we started remodeling the 
apartment we went to Sweden and 
came back with the principal fur- 
niture. The wife is Swedish, and when 
a Swedish woman marries and leaves 
the country, she is allowed to take 
her household goods with her. The 
major pieces are eighteenth century, 
rare and very fine. They never could 
have been exported otherwise.” 

The décor of the apartment is tra- 
ditional European, but with a distinct 
difference. The look is Swedish. For 
instance, the mirror in the dining 
room is Louis XVI, but it’s not French. 
Sweden translated the style into 
something grander and more stately, 
actually by simplifying as they did 
with most French period pieces. Mr. 
Hail elaborates: ‘There are lots of 
Swedish touches. The pair of mirrors 
and the consoles that match are silver 
instead of gilt. I picked up the accent 


in the molding, which is silver gilt. 
It looks like burnished pewter. The 
living room is the most important 
room. I’ve mixed Oriental with Scan- 
dinavian there, but the cachepots 
with plants everywhere are a favor- 
ite effect of the wife’s homeland.” 

The most Swedish of all the rooms 
is the dining room. Chairs are painted 
the traditional white, and three col- 
ors of paint simulate paneling on the 
walls, a decorating technique that is 
“naive, but effective, and very 
Swedish,” according to Mr. Hail. A 
family heirloom, a blue and white 
plate collection above a marble- 
topped painted sideboard is typically 
Scandinavian, as is the ceramic stove 
found in pieces in Gothenburg. The 
family sets the table in old Lowestoft 
export china made for a Swedish ves- 
sel more than a century ago. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Though the clients wanted a change 
in décor for the country, their funda- 
mental requirements remained. 

The four-and-a-half-acre property 
lies on a sheltered inlet in South- 
ampton with a marvelous view of 
Long Island Sound. The site, directly 
across from a deserted Indian reser- 
vation, is imbued with almost mys- 
tical lore. The family wanted their 
home to meld with the region and its 
history. The new house mustn’t look 
new. It must be spacious enough to 
accommodate the family, the house- 
hold staff, pets, and visiting friends, 
yet not look too large. 

Page Cross, with a longstanding 
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The spacious Long Island Master Bedroom continues the use of antiques and underscores the residents’ interest in art, with 18th-century 


| engravings flanking an antique highboy. The printed bedspread fabric is by Brunschwig & Fils and the iconoclastic blue carpet is by Stark. 
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TWO FOR TRADITION 


The Manhattan Foyer is an 18th-century mix with an English blue lacquer clock, Danish ~ 





chandeliers and a rare Bessarabian area rug that adds pattern to a formal expanse of hall. 


Scandinavian and European influences are evident in the Manhattan Living Room with 
Danish and French chairs and an 18th-century Danish gilt mirror. Another culture is repre- 
sented by the rare 18th-century Oriental rug. A contemporary note is the watercolor by 
Andrew Wyeth over the chest of drawers. Curtain fabric and braid are from Scalamandre. 


reputation for very fine domestic 
architecture in the traditional style, 
was selected as architect, and the 
work began. Four feet of fill was piled 
onto the center of the flat, barren 
property to build a prominence for 
the house. Every tree and plant had 
to be brought in. Mr. Cross designed 
a modified Georgian colonial resi- 
dence conforming to Hamptonian his- 
torical proprieties. Wood-shingled 
gambrel roof and handmade bricks, 
custom-designed architectural details 
hark back to the era of the artisan. 

The H-shaped house plan with two- 
story central block flanked by pro- 
jecting wings of lesser height is an 
ingenious solution to the problem of 
size. A single structural unit encom- 
passing the same square-footage 
would have appeared massive and 
graceless. Tony Hail testifies to the 





success of the architectural design: 
“Seen from the front, the house looks 
as if it had always been there. From 
the water side, it’s an inviting sum- 
mer place, simply styled, not at all 
pretentious.” 





The design works perfectly in™ 


the interior as well. Two-thirds of the 


central block is given over to the front 


hall. Although not especially large — 


the size of a standard living room— 
the two-story ceiling height creates a 
great sense of scale and freedom. 


The living-room wing, to the right, is } 


balanced by the dining room, on the 
other side of the hall. A freestanding 


staircase leads directly up to the mas- | 


ter and guest bedrooms. Straight 
ahead is the garden room, alive with 
color and open to view through a 
trimmed doorway. 

‘“There’s hardly a room that is not 








































































































in use every day the family is there,’ 
says Tony Hail. The design was made 
for use, not for show. The garden 
room is their answer to the ubiqui- 
tous family room. Here they watch 
television, play backgammon, serve 
cocktails or just sit and look out over 
the calm water. It’s been made into a 
practical room. The slate floor can be 
washed down. Tabletops are ship 
hatches, virtually indestructible. The 
upholstery and cushions are burlap. 
Tony Hail continues: ‘For me, this 
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The City Living Room rug is an 18th-century camel's-hair back 
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room is a modern evocation of an 
Edwardian winter garden, and | 
know why the Edwardians had rooms 
like this. Green, growing things cre- 
ate an instant welcome. They say, 
‘We're cared for, and you will be 
cared for, too.’”’ 

While the garden room is a room 
for all seasons, Mr. Hail wanted the 
living room to be lived in, too, cool 
in the summer, warm and inviting in 
the winter. Nothing would be stiff, 
nothing artificial. People would have 





ground Oriental which gives a strong pattern note to the room. Tapestry 
over the sofa is 17th-century, most of the paintings are Swedish, and the mantel and steel fireplace accessories are 18th-century English. 





an immediate sense of belonging. 
“First I did away with the idea of 
slipcovers. There are too many slip- 
covers in New York. And I filled the 
room with beautiful things, like the 
best Chinese vases for lamps, and 
familiar objects as well: books, hunt- 
ing prints fora family of horse-lovers, 
and a wonderful painting of the J} 
Southampton bathing pavilion in the | 
nineteenth century. The furniture is 
traditional English and American, 








most of it garnered locally. I liked | 





the idea of all pine walls, or at least 
'a dado, but for economy’s sake we 
‘made do with faux-bois moldings and 
® baseboards, which tie the room to- 
gether fairly well. The Tibetan rug is 
ireminiscent of American Indian de- 
sign. I took the colors from the rug, 
‘with rust as a contrast, for the rest 
‘of the room.” 

When Mr. Hail turns to his palette, 
his color strokes are bold. The dining 
room is a brilliant tour de force, a 
‘hunter’s room, with “hunting pink” 


_ A distinctly Scandinavian aura pervades the Manhattan 








Dining Roo 


walls and chair-cushion fabric the 
fawn of a hunter’s waistcoat against 
the white of painted Swedish dining- 
room chairs. A carpet of striking blue 
covers the entire top floor. The design 
of the bedroom meets head-on some 
time-honored imprecations: Beware 
too much blue; don’t mix blues. In the 
master bedroom, strong hues—deep 
gold, vivid green and an assortment 
of pale off-shades of blue — de- 
emphasize the solid blue of the car- 
pet. In a guest bedroom, blue is 


m, with chandelier, multicolored porcelain stove and signed dining 
chairs all 18th-century Swedish, accompanying English rug and table of the same century. Plates on the wall are heirloom Lowestoft. 
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deliberately dominant, tempered per- 
fectly by the minimum of elements: 
white walls, drapes and striped fab- 
ric, and mahogany furniture. 

Both apartment and house are 
homes in the truest sense. The apart- 
ment is not a pied-a-terre nor is the 
country house just a summer retreat. 
Each is maintained as a permanent 
residence, open and ready for use 
every day of the year. The basic re- 
quirements are the same for both - 


space, substance, taste and tradition. 
















































































Ae love of nature has distinguished the Chinese peo- 
ples for thousands of years; and if the word love has 
any real meaning, it connotes also understanding and 
respect, one of the many reasons why Chinese landscape 
painting commands attention as one of the greatest 
achievements in the history of man’s arts. 

The Chinese have from earliest times regarded the 
landscape as supreme, embracing everything on earth and 
all living things, including man—a whole greater than the 
sum of all its parts. To the Chinese painter, man is only a 
single element in all creation, no more nor less important 
than a mountain, a flower, a running stream. The Chinese 
people have known for millenia that man owes nature the 
greatest respect, and that this entails serious responsibil- 
ities attitudes that resonate with our own society’s 
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growing concern for the delicate balances in nature. 

Laurence Binyon, eminent writer and critic on Far East 
painting, aptly summarizes: ‘Always the life of the world 
outside man...plays a much larger part than in Western 
art. The life of action counts for less, and the contempla- 
tive life for more.” 

Painting, to the Chinese, is handmaiden to writing. The 
same brush and ink that make pictures, write poetry. 
Whether color is applied lightly or heavily, the ink draw- 
ing remains the skeleton of the design. Ink and watercolor 
wash are the most common media, usually silk or paper 
scrolls, vertical or horizontal, normally rolled for storage. 
Horizontal paintings, often of great length, are unrolled 
small portions at a time so that the viewer can, in the case 
of landscapes, enjoy different aspects of the countryside 


















| as though he were actually traveling through it. 

| Since Chinese painting technique primarily involves FOR THE COLLECTOR 
ink, it allows no reworking, a virtue and limitation shared 

| by Western watercolorists. The artist carefully observes, 

studies and reflects at length on his subject. He distills 

mental images, then records them with rapid and disci- 


| plined brush strokes. This immediacy has a direct impact, 
| powerful suggestiveness, and the compactness of fine 


| poetry. Little wonder, then, that so many Chinese poets 
| were also painters and vice versa, and that Chinese paint- 
ing is flooded with literary associations. Certain flowers, 


birds, animals or natural forms may be painted together : 


because their combination is consecrated by a classic 
poem. Their representation is meant to kindle a mood or 
4 : = 
make a poetic statement rather than report a subject. For 


continued on page 108 











1/3/4/. Traditional landscape style, late Ch’ing 
Dynasty (1644-1912). 

2/ Ming Dynasty landscape (1368-1644). 

5/ Album leaf, late Ch’ing Dynasty. 

Courtesy, Gump’s, San Francisco 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS 





etail, one of a pair of eagles, by Chu Ta (1625- 
5). Courtesy, C. C. Wang, New York 


irds of five brush strokes, by Wang Tao-Ming 
®century). Courtesy, J. Y. Tsao, San Francisco 


andscape by Chao Ling-Tang (early 19th cen- 
in the manner of Wang Hui (1632-1717), one of 
our Wangs.” The poem reads, “Avoiding ex- 
summer heat in the old lake cottage.’ Cour- 
egan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London 
(alligraphic picture-poem by Chin Ch’iu-i (19th 
ry): a dark, angular tree struggles with im- 
2 winter energies to produce delicate spring 
(blossoms. Courtesy, J. Y. Tsao, San Fransico 


| he self-perpetuating cycle of nature: Pien 
'Min considers in leaves and flowers the up- 
thrust of youth, fullness of maturity and 
| ard curves of old age, with the promise of 
yed life in a petalless seed pod. Dated 1739. 
lesy, Compagnie de la Chine et des Indes, Paris 
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Interior Design by John Astin Perkins, AIA, AID 
Photographed by Max Eckert 


he Golden Isles of Georgia, like some mythical reef 

of sun and treasure, are actually quite real, floating 

off the coast, five hours by car and causeway from 
Atlanta. One of these isolated atolls, Sea Island, se- 
questers some two hundred small estates. The nearest 
grocery is an hour away, on St. Simons Island, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford D. Albritton, Jr., land their private 
plane, en route from a main residence in Bryan, Texas. 
The Albrittons had enjoyed golfing on Sea Island for 
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SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 











many years, and hoped eventually to acquire oceanfront | 
property, a rarity there. When their present home became | 
available — fifty feet from the water, on a large private 
lot — they immediately flew in their architect/designer, 


John Astin Perkins, from Dallas. continued 


Left and previous pages: The spacious Living Room, designed fo i i 
entertaining, adjoins terrace and affords a striking ocean view. 


i 
flower-patterned sofa and drapery fabric by Stroheim & Romanny 
Geometry of chair fabric and carpet in Dining Room is counter q 
pointed by Vogel painting, Stroheim & Romann drapery fabric 


Opposite, cameo view of custom cabinet displaying antique bronze { 
figure compote, 17th-century bronze lobster and native sea shells. 
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As the Sea Island home would be used mostly during 
the summers and on brief holiday visits, everyone agreed 
on an informal interior, light in feeling. ‘‘We didn’t want 
a lot of finery,”’ says designer Perkins, who established 
a more formal ambience in Mr. Albritton’s offices and 
in the Albrittons’ main residence (Architectural Digest, 
May/June 1971). ‘““‘We wanted it to look like a beach 
house that you could almost come into in a bathing suit 
— livable, comfortable, durable and vacationy. 

“Tl love beautiful hardwood floors,’ continues Mr. 7 
Perkins, ‘whether the home is modern or traditional; but }J 
in this house they just weren't appropriate.” Instead, 
floorcoverings were chosen for easy care and hard wear: 
flat needlepoint rugs and “‘tabby’’— concrete mixed with 
shells and stones — in the living and dining rooms, and 
wall-to-wall carpet in bedrooms, library, kitchen, baths. 

Informal, yes, but not to an extreme. “I still can’t 
accept all the new mod things people call informal, like — 
boxes and old plumbing parts hanging on the wall, and 
beanbags. That temporary look I just can’t go for—a 
year or two and it’s changed,” states the designer. 

Predictably, this home is not at all in the summer- 
cottage category. Everything was chosen for permanence 
by Mr. Perkins, including the art objects and paintings, 
on approval of the Albrittons, whose only restriction — 
was no abstract art. ‘Personally, I like abstracts,” says 
Mr. Perkins, ‘‘and the new abstract fabric and rug de- 
signs and the colors are all wonderful to work with. © 
Ten years ago they just weren't available.” 

John Astin Perkins is renowned for his innovative 
mixes of pattern-on-pattern, creating harmony where 
others harrangue. ‘‘Most people can’t visualize how com- 
patible it will all be,’ Mr. Perkins realizes. ‘“‘They feel 
it’s going to be too much. But once the design is put 
together, they adjust quite well.” . 

‘The Albrittons now play golf and enjoy the company. 
of friends and family (three sons, a daughter and two 
grandchildren) in, quite literally, their home away from 
home. As John Astin Perkins observes, ‘People are 
either staying with their houses and redoing them or 
they will maintain a second home in a favorite part of 9 
the country.” . 

No longer a secondary activity, leisure has become 
paramount in our expanding lifestyle; a vacation home 
of bare essentials is simply inadequate. The permanent 
feeling of this ‘‘summer place” in Sea Island reflects this | 
new role of leisure, offering not so much an escape as |} 
an alternative. % 


Youthful vibrance of the Daughter’s Bedroom is enhanced by geo- | 
metric carpet and upholstery with draperies and bedspread fabric ~ 
by Stroheim & Romann. Desk with bamboo trim is by Ficks Reed. 


Breakfast Area displays white bamboo-fretted dining chairs, Chip- | 
pendale étagére and custom dining table with inlaid wood top. | 


View of ocean Terrace from living room. Furniture, Brown Jordan. 
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Hammameft, Tunisia 


cell 


it, this. is thé"most magnificent paradise.” Procopius 


hat paradise, to Procopius, chronicler of the Belisarius 

campaign in the sixth century, was the city of 
Hammamet. It has become paradise in the twentieth cen- 
tury for those Europeans of means and discrimination, 
especially the French, who are intrigued by the complete 
change of architectural environment and soothed by the 
sense of unchanging timelessness in this ancient land. 

Fruit trees—palms—a benevolent sun—architecture, 
arched and undulating—stones the color of time. These 
things are Hammamet. 

In the gentle clime of North Africa, Hammamet faces 
the Mediterranean sea, a sun-warmed city of only 8,000 
residents, just thirty miles from the country’s colorful 
capital city, Tunis. Hammamet came into being as a mili- 
tary headquarters in the twelfth century. Eight hundred 
years later, Matisse, Klee and Gide were among the first 


Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 





Europeans to discover the enchantment of the Moorish 
settlement. Today, Hubert de Givenchy and Edmond de 
Rothschild are among those whose homes contribute to 
the mosaic of restorations begun in 1928. 

This residence with its sensuous curves, lush space 
and tactile contrasts is the vacation home of a celebrated 
French actor-singer who, surprisingly for his profession, 
prefers anonymity. He, too, was attracted by the warmth 
and peaceful ambience of Hammamet. 

Unlike other coastal communities in Italy, France, 
Spain, those who care deeply for Hammamet have taken 
stern measures to guard its serenity from an explosion of 
condominiums, apartment buildings, private clubs and 
the like. The government approves only a small percent- 
age of applications. With these safeguards, Hammamet 


will remain an oasis of beauty forever. # 
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| “In this unique quietness they feast on tasty fruits and refreshing beverages.’ The Koran 
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You can see the 
personal Rolls-Royce 
at any of these dealers. 








SIGNATURE ART 
GALLERIES, inc. A Sa) ee Switzerland 


CALIFORNIA 

Beverly Hills/ Charles H. Hornburg, Jr. 
Motor Cars 

Costa Mesa/ Roy Carver Rolls-Royce 

Pasadena/ Peter Satori Co., Ltd. 

San Francisco/ British Motor Car 
Distributors, Ltd. 

Van Nuys/‘'Bones'' Hamilton Rolls-Royce Co. 


COLORADO 


Denver/Kumpf Motor Imports Inc. 


CONNECTICUT 

E. Hartford/ Hoffman Oldsmobile, Inc. 
Greenwich/ Imported Cars of Greenwich 
FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
Miami/C. R. Berry Rolls-Royce, Inc. 

St. Petersburg/ Scarritt Motors, Inc. 

West Palm Beach/ Taylor Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta/ Mitchell Motors, Inc. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago/Loeber Importers, Ltd. 
INDIANA 

Zionsville (near Indianapolis) / 
Albers Rolls-Royce 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans/ Durham Motors, Inc. 


MARYLAND 

Bethesda/ McNey Motors, Inc. 

Glen Burnie/ Gladding Rolls-Royce, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston/ Foreign Motors, Inc. 

Natick/ Foreign Motors West Inc. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit/ Falvey Motor Sales Co. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis/ Charles D.Schmitt & Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omahia/ McKenzie Pontiac, Inc. 


NEVADA 
Reno/ Modern Classic Motors 


NEW JERSEY 

Montclair/ Imported Motor Car Co. 
Morristown/ Powers Motor Company 

NEW YORK 

Glen Cove/ Rallye Motors, Inc. 

New York/ Peter Zage & Co. Ltd. 

Palmyra/ Palmyra Motors, Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

High Point/ Transco, Inc. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati/ Williams Ford Sales, Inc. 
Cleveland/ Qua Buick, Inc. 

Worthington/ Rolls-Royce of Columbus, Inc. 
OREGON 

Portland/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia/ Keenan Motors, Inc. 
Sewickley/ Ascot Imported Cars, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence/ Inskip Motors, Inc. 





















































Edgar Degas ‘La Toilette’ 25V2 x 19 in. TENNESSEE 

C. 1890 Provenance: extensive Memphis/ Robertson Motors, Inc. 
Nashville/E. Gray Smith | 
TEXAS 


Dallas/ Overseas Motors Corporation 

(Rolls-Royce Division) 

Fort Worth/ Overseas Motors Corporation 

Houston/ Sam Montgomery Oldsmobile Co. 
; UTAH 

Price Upon Request Salt Lake City/ Peck & Shaw Fine Cars, Inc. 

VIRGINIA 7 

Richmond/ Dominion Rolls-Royce Ltd. 

wo ; Ag : : WASHINGTON 

While in the Chicago area visit our beautiful new location Seattle/ British Motor Car Distributors, Inc. 




















Mr. Lynn Perkins | 
Public Relations and Advertising Manager | 
Rolls-Royce Motors Inc., Dept. $123J 
Box 564, Paramus, N.J. 07652 | 
[] Lenclose $25.00. Please send mea | 
Rolls-Royce Owner's Manual. 
[_] | enclose $3.00. Please send me the | 
brochure on the new Rolls-Royces. | 
| enclose $5.00. Please send me “‘The | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











2555 Lincoln Hwy. (Route 30) 
Olympia Fields, Illinois 60601 
(312) 755-4665 





Rolls-Royce Story,” a full-color picture- 
history poster of the Rolls-Royce. 


Name 


Address. 





City States eZ 









































Shouldn’t your second car be a Rolls-Royce? 


Some people, we hear, find it impossible to 
conceive of a Rolls-Royce as a second car. The 
price puts them off. Second cars, they say, should 
be sensible, practical. But a Rolls-Royce? 

Exactly. This most lovingly crafted, most 
thoroughly tested car in the world is probably the 
most sensible investment you can make in motor- 
ing pleasure. We have always made the Rolls- 
Royce to be, above all else, durable and practical, 
and to hold its value for many years. Of 60,000 
Rolls-Royces built since 1904, more than half are 
still on the road. 

If you like to make friends with your car, 
your Rolls will respond by serving you faithfully 
for a long, long time. And when you're thinking 
of a second car for your family, you'd be hard put 
to find one more sturdy, more dependable, more 
sure on its feet, than your old Rolls-Royce. 

On the other hand, if you prefer your Rolls- 
Royces one at a time, and if you can endure the 


guilt of selling an old and faithful friend, then 


selling your old Rolls and buying a new one every 
once in a while is a fine—and sensible —alterna- 
tive. Recently, a six-year-old Silver Shadow, that 
cost $19,000 new, brought its owner $16,000 in a 
private sale. By comparison, ordinary luxury cars 
after six years rarely bring more than 25% of their 
original cost. 

Perhaps the nicest thing you can say about a 
Rolls-Royce is that it’s worth every penny. Let 
your Rolls-Royce dealer help you decide how 
many you should own. He can even help you 
with their size, shape and color. His name is in 
the list on the opposite page. 

Meanwhile, you may want to prepare your- 
self with an advance copy of the Silver Shadow 
Owner’s Manual. Just send your check for $25 
to Mr. Lynn Perkins, Public Relations 
and Advertising Manager, Dept. $123J, 
Box 564, Paramus, N. J. 07652. When 
you buy your Rolls, your dealer will 
refund the $25. It’s only cricket. 


©Rolls-Royce Motors Inc. 1973 
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Ionian. Colorful, contempo 
rary vinyl strapping 
complimented by the 
flowing omamentation of 
classical Greece. 
For a colorful catalogue of 
, Woodard Decorating Ideas, 
send $2.00 to: Woodard, 
Dept. AD-93, Owosso, 
Mich. 48867. 








Porcelain Enchantments. 


“I’m saving my pennies and nickels and dimes 
Til my bank is full to the top, 
Then I'll say to the man at the merry-go-round 
I wish to gallop and gallop and never stop!” 


One of the first two sculptures introducing the 
CYBIS Carousel Collection. Each sculpture 

a hand numbered and signed issue of 500. 
Romanced in Porcelain by the Artists of CYBIS. 


The Horse, 121% inches high by 12 inches $925. 


Write for CYBIS 1973 Collector's Catalogue $3. 
Inquiries invited on our selection of 
current and completed issues of CY BIS Porcelains. 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


WASHINGTON STREET 
SHELBY VILLE, KENTUCKY 40065 (502) 633-4382 
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MARBRO TURNS sig 
THE LIGHT ON THE | 
CHING DYNASTY. 


The venerable art of vase making that 
originated in China in 1644 is venerated 
in the artistry of this inimitable 
Mei-Lei lamp by Marbro. 

Delicate Mother-of-pearl is meticulously 
inlaid to authentically replicate the 
poetic art created during the reign of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty. 

In virtually any setting, this exquisite 
Marbro lamp radiates an ageless charm 
and brings together form and function 
in the purest sense. 

While not available everywhere, this 
and other priceless Marbro originals 
may be viewed at any one of our 1 
showrooms throughout the country, in the " 
better furniture stores or through the 
services of your interior decorator. 

For pertinent details, please write 
Marbro Lamp Executive Office, 1625 South 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015. 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 


Chicago, Merchandise Mart 
San Francisco, Western Merchandise Mart 
Dallas, 460 Decorative Center 
Trade Mart 
High Point, Southern Furniture 
Exposition Bldg. 
Atlanta, Merchandise Mart 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Bombay, Copenbagen, Florence, Hong Kong, 
Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna 
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880 S. Douglas, El Segundo, California 90245, Phone (213) 679: 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, = 
Seattle, Phoenix, Denver, Chicago, Cleveland, — 
Atlanta, Miami, New York, © 
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Fine Fabrics 
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~ NOMORE SQUARE WINDOWS. 
| 





Slo[Ul-la=muiiarele)seclaskelelip 
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Round windows, arched win- 
dows, inclined windows, sexy 
shaped windows are turning up on 
architects’ plans. These are a new 
challenge to your design skills. 

Consider Levolor Riviera blinds 
for your treatments of these exciting 
windows. 

Because blinds are the most 


functional window covering there is. 
When it comes to the precise adjust- 


faal=/a) meme] alemcals\acuculelsiaale) 
substitute. 

510} me)|[alelswe(elammar-\on (on el-nel8] IF 
not with Levolor Rivieras coming in 


76 colors. And Rivieras can be made 


Vonianaalessme)mial-nelalelsiel-lmcialel eles 
you have to work with. (Of course 


some of these involve extra charges, 


and not all parts may be operative... 
but they look great.) - 

And even if you do square win- 
dows, or rectangular windows, 
Rivieras can help make them 
Talccigessilale nm 

(OlUlmaaleliconisrmm (on aalolactsve ella 
windows!” 


LEVOLOR 


RIVIERA 
BENDS 


Unsuccessfully imitated the world over.™ 









BENOA COTTON PRINT-An extraordinary batik design— 
boldly scaled and colored on a patterned ground. 


Brunsenwie & Pils, Ine. 


Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 


hiladelphia * Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Dallas * Houston * Atlanta a . 
Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. rele A = — 












Edouard Mavitad frchn 


tured in our Galleries are 
r 125 limited editions 
30ehm porcelains ee 
lable for 
1ediate 

very. Shown, 
nmon Tern” 


Today you can still buy 
the finest champagne 
the world has ever known. 
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‘or Brochure 
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Mumms the word. 
Always will be. 


ailable on a resale basis only. 
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Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 70130/(504) 523-5292 
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What do these tWo dishwashers have in common? 


Commercial dishwashers are 
made of stainless steel to stand up 
to the heavy demands of 
institutional and restaurant use. 
Stainless steel is universally used 
because it is more sanitary, more 
permanent. Anything else may 
chip, flake, peel away and then 
rust. That's why our dishwasher 
tanks and inner doors are made of 
more expensive stainless steel. 
And why we guarantee all 
stainless steel parts against failure 
due to corrosion for 20 years. 

And Waste King Universal 


e 
Stainless steel. 
dishwashers share another feature 
with commercial dishwashers... 
super-efficient cleaning power. Two 
stainless steel wash arms scrub 
pots and pans with a 3-way 
washing action. 

Because of the rugged 
construction of our dishwasher 
and our proven experience, not 
only do we offer a 20 year stainless 
steel guarantee, but we also 
guarantee to repair or replace the 
following major parts in all our 
double wash arm models for five 
years: motor, pump, timer, water 








distribution system, cycle selector 
switches and heater. We pay for all 
labor during the first guarantee 
year. During the succeeding four 
guarantee years the owner will 
pay for service labor, if any, and 
the factory will furnish guaranteed 
parts without charge. No other 
dishwasher in America offers such 
a complete guarantee. 






3300 E. 50th Street, Los Angeles, Ca. 90058 
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Wall Street. 


The wall we’re spotlighting today is System Cado, by 
Royal System. 

And it frames this comely collection of early American 
antiques belonging to Harriet E. Moseley. 

A broker on the New York Exchange, Mrs. Moseley has 
a special way with stock situations—a talent acquired from 
her New England ancestry, which dates back to Plymouth 
Rock and the Mayflower. 

Mrs. Moseley’s market magic is brought home by her 
uncommon instinct with preferred decorations, and an un- 
canny knack for shelving her problems with dollars and sense. 


v 
ROYAL SYSTEM Box C,57-08 39th Avenue, Woodside, N.Y.11377,or 13850 Sati 
‘ i ¥ —— a a 


coy Street,Van Nuys, Calif. In Canada: R.S. Associates, Ltd. "== 






System Cado is portable: fulfillment at her fingertips— 
and yours. Thanks to Cado’s flexibility, storageability, ma- 
neuverability, add-on-ability, and—if ever necessary—remov- 
ability. With System Cado, a woman can change her wall as 
well as her mind. 

Installation easily arranged for, of course. 

Send 10¢ for our famous decorating brochure and plan- 
ning guide and start designing your own collection. 

When it comes to taking stock of wall decorations, you 
can’t beat the system. System Cado. Design: Poul Cadovius. 
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HAROLD HITCHCOCK F.R.S.A. Eastern Festival 20x25 





MUSEUM QUALITY ART 


LEOPOLD REISER VANY St. Michel Normandy 29% x 3914 
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ART FOR THE COLLECTOR 
1704 Milan St. 
New Orleans, La., USA 
(504) 899-2666 
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Picasso, Matisse; Iownsend wall planks 
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7 a Nature, the most versatile artist of all, creates 
; : bdsl- Ml palie(0l-M ol-hae-leal-M-lale Mme) @a0la-\- Me aal-t ae eel-].¢-M-)/-1 0) 
wy A Townsend wall plank an original. To enhance na- 
- . = ture’s artistry, random widths and lengths of 
eae Townsend wall planks are carefully prefinished, 
; a: ‘\, aliclalivelanaiale Mm sal-)] au alelapMmal-heele-| Mlel-t-l0na eum Ol alellal-1 6 
yt ) ade: (ond Mel al-celet-](-10 Mikel m@mel0l-] | ha\coem Meh alt-laleM-teliie 
* lay-leehMelele mel t-lal ce 
a. Create your own Townsend originals: write to- 
f o,* ro F- Van fe) ere) [o) @ier-he- | lole Mme) @ty-lale MMe lice) al B1-\-J lela] -1 at 
ai » ue Kit with 13 sample species of solid hardwoods in 
: \" a variety of textures and finishes. | 
ot) \ 
roe Potlatch 
: | =. 
: . ae Potlatch Corporation 
"4 hg. Pablo Picasso, La Cruche Fleurie. San Francisco Wood Products, Southern Division 
tiseuin f Art; gift of W. W. Crocker. P.O. Box 916 


‘Henri. Matisse, Le Serf. San Francisco Museum 


uest of Harriet Lane Levy: Stuttgart, Arkansas 72160 
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You may never have heard of BULLTEX as a vinyl 
wallcovering. Thats because here in the United States 
=} ©) i in =>, GS (|| r= J @Y-] ©) 10] a WT -] 8Y-1 0 YY - | (| 
finely matured vinyl. 


a ial-me-lel-melle| quality of oriental workmanship can be 
found in the brilliant colors and modern, unique 
designs of BULLTEX vinyl wallcovering. 


Of course all of our vinyls are fire resistant with 
Hospital and U/L test with Hospital and U/L ratings 
and comes in 36” and 40” widths and 55 lineal 
yard lengths (which eliminates the usual 10 to 15% 
loss of material.) 


Available only through interior designers and the 
design departments of fine stores. 
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Manufactured by 
| 
Stocking Distributor | 


763 EAST 14TH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90021. (213)749-8361 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE PHOENIX 
(415) 863-2341 (503)255-5405 (206)762-8434 (602)278-2022 








aturally 
eautiful 


neres of living color... planted 


angements ... patio furniture 


Wal! accessories... indoor plants... ROGER’S 


Orscaping... from a unique MESA DEL MAR 
2221 Fairview Road 


P acre garden. Costa Mesa (714) 642-8686 


Hanging gardens set in moss baskets... brilliant 
color and natural elegance...nature’s brightest gifts 
nurtured to the highest level of living excellence. 
Our unique approach to patio treatment is 

defining a new art form. 


Available only at... 


GARDENS 


MISSION VIEJO 
24741 Chrisanta Drive 
Mission Viejo (714) 837-7811 


Write lor your complimentary copy of our full color brochure. 
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Designs for now and then in gracious surroundings. 


“Why should we be in such desperate haste 
to succeed and in such desperate enterprises ? 


higr= Wa gat= (ame (el>\-male)am.<-\-) om ey-(ec-mUaivamali-mexe) an] y= (ale) aloe 
o>\g aye) oss Mim ism elsyer-\O Kom alo Malst-lecw-Mellits)aslalmelavlanlants1e 


| Let him step to the music which he hears, 
ij, _ however measured or far away.” 


| es : | HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
_ The Icehouse 


151 Union Street, Fla eclalelicyere) 
California 94111: ee) 989-5796 











The West Coasts international market place 


CWitn auction galleries in Los Angeles, New York and 

London and offices in Houston and 18 foreign cities, 

Sotheby Parke Bernet offers access to the world’s major 

art markets. Our full-time staff of expert appraisers are 

able to furnish current values and advice regarding the 

most advantageous place to sell fine art properties. We 

would be glad to examine private collections and estates 

Sa and furnish estimated auction values at no obligation. 
brought $1,400. on iobmary 8, 1973. Please call for an appointment: 


(213) 937-5130 





: Bronze figure of a 
DIAMOND NECKLACE Samurai warrior sold 
; - = $3,750 on 
fetched $27,000 May 24, 1972. Ae or RY for $ oe 
Total weight of diamonds oat eee ae . May 8, 1973. 
approximately 70 carats. 





A fine D.B. Over-under 

Flintlock pistol signed S, North, 

Middletown, Connecticut from the 

New York Chippendale mahogany Estate of the late William Goodwin Renwick 

games table, circa 1760-1780 sold a sold for $20,000 on October 1, 1972 
for $37,000 on June 25, 1973. : 


W. Herbert Dunton, The Open Range 
sold for $9,500 on May 22, 1973, oil on canvas 


Arms & Armour 
Books & Documents 
MESO. Fine Furniture 


etic 
3 ent h ag ee iT Se” 
Lt —— ; Paintings 
2 Ey Porcelain 
Prints 
Rugs 


Silver 
Soup tureen by Craddock & 
Reid, London, 1819, sold for 


$3,500 on April 30, 1973 Print by M. C. Escher, Bond of 
4 or Union, sold for $1,500, March 26, 1973 


SOTHEBYPARKEBERNEF LOS ANGELES 


Leading Auctioneers & Appraisers of Fine Arts since 1744 
7660 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
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Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


Fine antique rugs have great aesthetic appeal due 
to harmony of color and bold geometric or ele- 
gantly sophisticated designs. They not only blend 
well with modern furnishings but also accentu- 
ate the character of antique furniture and are 
truly one of the highest forms of Middle Eastern 
ta oem Colbbambeleleotelccmclacwbenwlncem 


KAZAK, Circa 1800 


| 


S 


Telephone: (415) 776-4998 





Color Motivation and 
Coordination. 
Furniture Utilization. 
Space Planning. 
Complete Interior Design 
Service. 


73-612 Highway 111, Suite 6 
Palm Desert, California 92260 
(714) 346-9393 or 346-3673 


Announcing shipments from Spain, England and Portu- 
gal. Eleven showrooms and warehouses specializing in 
the unusual of interest to the discriminating designer. 


LUCIANO ANTIQUES 


POST BOX 5686. CARMEL CA. 93921 
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Diamond Time. All The Time. 





From the splendid Laykin collection of superior timepieces, 
Baume & Mercier. Diamond-paved platinum faces veiled 
with clear sapphire crystals and banded with eighteen karat gold. . 
Brilliant time. All the time. Left to right: 3,600...3,550...3,550 










Are you ready fo 
PHYLLIS MORRIS 


| 


| 


Showrooms: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver 
Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, 
New York, San Francisco 


PHYLLIS MORRIS Galleries: Birmingham, Mi 
Chicago, Encino, Las Vegas, Puerto Ricot 
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Los Angeles Paris | 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY CUSTOM CARPET 











WE WOULD BE PLEASED TO MAKE 

A FIRST VISIT WITHOUT COMMITMENT 
with the hope of having you join our 

prestigious list of clients 


American Institute of Interior Designers 
National Society of Interior Designers 
Syndicat National des Createurs d’Architectures Interieures 
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MARK for MARK “ada 
DOLLAR for DOLLAR 


you'll never find a better 
value in the finest 
pure wool, custom carpeting 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


COLORS 
SIZES 
TEXTURES 
DESIGNS 
DENSITIES 








359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 





% 6 ail bk . 
rochure and nearest source, call (213) 655-5017 or write 
PETS, 144 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 90048 
sin leading U.S. cities... also in New Zealand & Australia 








UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF BEAU RADFORD 
CLIFFORD RADFORD & SONS 


| LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 « 276-8098 
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An elegant era returns... 
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Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 
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sacral — ea distinctive designs, radiant finishes and lifetime durability... 
Repro uctions — ee found only at decorative hardware/builder supply dealers. 


Write for brochure and dealer nearest you ALNO ine | 
) ma | 


P.O. Box 25866 * Los Angeles, California 90025 * (213) 879-0132 


Custom Brass Hardware & Trim featuring handcrafted quality, 
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Explore today’s world of elegance 
during our 33rd. anniversary celebration. 
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We’ve assembled hundreds of beautiful room settings featuring European reproductions and opulent acces- 
sories from our very own direct import collection. You’ll find an international array of the new and unusual 
in home furnishings, skillfully blended by our talented decorators. Discuss your own ideas with them and 
let our 33 years of experience help you translate your home into an elegant showplace for today. 


() Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ’til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 
ONG A 
= AYLOR’S World of Elegance 

| = ) 6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 ° 786-5970 


| \ LY Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 
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Joy Wood 
Joan Keahey 
iE Wilema\ 
Chris Keliner 
Ken Stre 





Xolt- Malai cole [- Mam [Uli-to i (-\o] Melale Mtalce)]| 
chased wine coolers with wreath shields. 
@) (oR aT-sanl-1re Mell cero ESB ORR -101OR O10 Morell a 
sEnCY/ Mlavelal-arel | Pasinfateamel(oll-licia 

|. Magnin’s Gift Galleries. 








ReePORNIA — PORTLAND - SEATTLE - PHOENIX - CHICAGO 
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841 N. LA CIENEGA BLV) 
LOS ANGELES, 90069 
652-1344 


AND 

VISIT OUR 

NEW SHOWROOM 
FOR THE 
LARGEST 
SELECTION 

OF ORIGINAL 
GRAPHICS 
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CoorbINATED 


Arts GALLERY 


| 
8314 WEST 3RD STREE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFO! 
651-2795 

















Two GREAT SHOWROOMS TO SERVE YOU 
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One of the largest and 
most complete selection of fe 
gx ORIENTAL RUGS = ‘2 
Bee in the country. 


Direct Import 
We Buy, Sell and Trade 
y, Repairs & Cleaning by Experts 
eS 
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ORIENT HANDEL 


525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
657-5175 














THE HEARTHSTONE 


2711 cast coast highway, corona del mar 




















In 
timeless 
good iaste 


Secretary, Solid Rosewood 
Lacquered Finish 


TRULY 
DISTINCTIVE ORIENTAL 
FURNITURE 


ACCESSORIES 
AND GIFTS 





48 FASHION ISLAND, NEWPORT BEACH 
(714) 644-4737 


3375 E.HILL STREET,LONG BEACH (AT REDONDO) 
(213) 597-1359 


PROMENADE DECK QUEEN MARY, LONG BEACH 
(213) 435-8303 




















ie LUSCANY NOOM (formerly the bathroon 


\We hear that you’ve had it with commonplace cubicles you 
hate to walk into. That now, this time, you want a bath room. 
Well, have it. 


Put in Tuscany® ceramic tile and suddenly even your not- 


so-roomy bath is something else again. 
[t has character, personality, warmth, thanks to Tuscany’s 


texture. It’s a perfect setting for plants and other nar 
touches you'll naturally want to add. | 
In short, it’s a room. 
And how many rooms are wash-and-wear, keep their loc; 
and make your house worth more? (Any room decorated w} 
Pomona Ceramic Tile.) | 


WANT MORE TILE IDEAS? 


Fill out coupon and mail to: 


Pomona Tile Co., 


P.O. Box 2249, 


Pomona, Calif. 91766 
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Pomona Tile _[2 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN OLEAN [| 











WEST WORLD IMPORTS 





Importers of fine 18th and 19th Century European Antiques 


COUNTRY ENGLISH. 8815 Wilshire Blvd. Two Locations 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 90211 - (213) 657-1722 


COUNTRY FRENCH. 171 E. California Blvd. 
Pasadena, Calif. 91105 + (213) 449-8565 


We are dedicated to fulfilling the needs of the professional interior designer. 





() CREATIVE STUDIO 


RESIDENTIAL 


@ COMMERCIAL 
@ INTERIORS 


2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
Lunada Bay Patio Building 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
Phone: 377-0396 


— also — 


CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 


ANTIQUES @ ACCESSORIES 


Sylvia TY =. 











“Rapunzel, Rapunzel 


let down your hair 
That I may climb 
to heaven ona 
shining stair...’ 


, 


o> ee | : gies 
Prized by collectors everywhere, Cybis porcelain 
figurines are expertly detailed and exquisitely 
formed. Limited edition of 1000, priced at $375.00. 


YJ, / é 
Bowers Jewele 0 
La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers 


7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 
(714) 459-3678 
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Room Design—Carol Sagar Interiors » Photography —Fred Aronowitz 


Also Specializing in Custom Draperies 


Write for Color Brochure Kamar Shades By Ray 


517 NO. WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 90004 
NSID Trade Member (213) 462-5247 








(and the longer you look the better it gets) Colorful, Durable, 
Locally stocked, Competitively priced. 


GAIL CERAMICS GAIL CERAMICS 
1201 Douglas Street 672 So. Lafayette Park Place 
Redwood City, CA 94063 Los Angeles, CA 90057 





























PALISADES HIGHLANDS—Pacific Palisades, California. Interior Decorator: Robert Russo & Associates. Architect: B.A.Berkus & Associates 
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FORMES EN ESPACE MONOTYPE 1971 20x21 CM 


ONOTYPE 197 
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LAKY GALLERY 


San Carlos between Fifth and Sixth 
P.O. Box 835, Carmel, California 93921 
Telephone (408) 624-8174 


EMILE LAHNER 




















William A. McMahan Antiques 


Furniture - Works of Art - John Hall Custom Reproductions 
11922 San Vicente Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 - (213) 826-4579 






Unique Ideas for today 


Elegant frames for elegant art... 
all custom designed and crafted for you 
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WINDFLOWER inc 


3852 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
(213) 595-1761 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE 
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GOOD INTERIOR DESIGN... is a harmony of ideas... color, form and 


texture, all expertly blended into a room that bespeaks hospitality 
and good taste in every decorative detail. C&C professional interior 
designers not only have an extra margin of ability to understand and Reenaoneastontebout CC's 
z design for the individual client... they are backed by an efficient, complete and incomparable 
| reliable organization that has been known for... and dedicated to the interior design services... 


creation of superior interior design for more than half-a-century. can OF wri ' ae Cave 
at C&C...(213) 380-9111 


You are cordially invited to come in and discover Ss ih. CZ, y Set amiGr iam ub 
aehi + fipen LOS ANGELES 90010 


LOS ANGELES *© PASADENA + LA JOLLA, © FRESNO © NEWPORT BEACH 
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As individual as your own imagination. 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations 
for the kitchen of your life... by St. Charles. Naturally, 
expert assistance is available to help you make your every 
wish a reality. 

Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and un- 


a (hares. sia 


Custom Kitchens 


Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 


(213) 655-7812 + 784-4478 + (714) 522-1950 


limited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection of 
functional features may be blended to create a living 
environment that is individually yours! 

For your interest and convenience... The Wine 
Vault, a self-contained unit for the storing and aging of 
fine wines, and the decorative, practical Bavarian Art 
Metal hoods may be individually purchased. 


St. Charles of Southern California 
8660 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
Gentlemen: 


+ 
| 
| 
| 

Please send me free information brochures for [) St. Charles 

Custom Kitchens [] The Wine Vault [J Bavarian Art Metal | 

Hoods. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Name: 





Address: 
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Statue of the Riches 


| Unusual and distinctive terra cotta urns, pedestals, 
| ~ ha . . . 
figures, fountains and architectural embellishments 


created by European artisans. On view in our gar- 
den showrooms. 


Catalog available upon request. 


Robertson Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 +» (213) 657-3752 


Ihe Icehouse. San Francisco, Calif. 94111 + (415) 788-1222 


McFadden Studios 


photography 


Photography—Glen Allison 


offering... 


THE LOMAX HOUSE 


A Dimensionally Perfect Modern 
overlooking 
Los Angeles and the Pacific 


When an architect builds himself a home it is the freest 
expression of his art. When Architect Jerrold E. Lomax built 
a home for his family his first concerns were practical— 

gourmet kitchen for his wife, a playroom and bedrooms for 
his two daughters and their nurse, and a den for himself. 
His design objectives were outdoor access, privacy for 
adults and continuous space flow in a multi-level structure. 


In his accomplishment of these aims, form complements 
function as the night complements day. And as the Lomax 
family grows and moves on, this statement of architectural 
purity will receive a new family as a blank page receives 
a verse. 


For details call or write... 


g ASSOCIATES 


7449 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 












The design of this room was created for the use of contemporary furniture, Ori- 

ental inspired fabrics and accessories. The background is of a rich bronze color 

which serves as a perfect foil for the magnificent antique Chinese six panel coro- 

mandel screen with twenty-four frames of black lacquer inlaid with finely carved 

NE-Yo[-mm Melo i-Wan VE F-Vol ali Wm Oxo) g-1 = Co-M@1UT-lav aan @lolanl-liT-Valr-laleIKe)ial-1a precious stones. 
K’ang Hsi Period, 1662-1722—size 6’8” x 10’. 


INTERIORS 


Collectors of International Treasures 


Creators of gracious ideas for enduring environments 


Visit our unique studios...famous for decorating art and design since 1937 


~ 1910 So. Coast Highway » Laguna Beach 92625 « (714) 494-6505 
250 Design Plaza » Newport Center, Newport Beach 92663 
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Write Dept. AD for full color Karges Sampler $2. 
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Zingy black sofa with its own jungle blossoms 
right to the floor. For intimate dining, smaller 
table in Antique Pomegranate. Very grand col- 
lector’s cabinet. All pieces in 22 finishes. Our 
wood/upholstery folios are more wonderland. 
$5 to Tomlinson Furniture, High Point, 

North Carolina 27261. 


TOMLINSON 


originals with tradition 














PASHGIAN BROS. 


WILL FIND THAT SPECIAL 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUG 


FOR YOU 


PERSIANS 
AUBUSSONS 
SAVONNERIES 


PASHGIAN BROS. 


(IN PASADENA SINCE 1902) 


993 E. COLORADO BOULEVARD 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91101 


681-9253 OR 796-7888 





! SUB-ZERO . 
Built-in refrigerators 
and freezers 
are easy to disguise 





send for free colorful brochure on unique kitchens 
pn ZERO SUB-ZERO FREEZER COMPANY INC. Dept. 729 * Box 4130 * Madison, Wis. 53711 










WILLIAM RAISER/AREHUR ELRC ROD 


| ; 7 i; eR 3 =F : 2 = 
850 N. Palm Canyon palm Spritigs, Alle ey 4 el a 
8830 Dorrington ' Los Angeles, Galif, | 2 ii 
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24 West.55th Street New York City 212 586-790. 
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A Mood of Tranquility 
in Bronze and Pewter 
by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 
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42” diameter x 17” 


ETERNAL FOREST TABLE 
Series circa 1972 
Limited edition 















sss 


Sculptured trees of bronze and pewter, a 
supreme tribute to the serenity of Nature, as 
permanently enduring as this creation. Richly 
patinaed by submersion in earth to achieve 
natural tones. The bronze base, expressive of the 
freedom and mobility of today... and always. 


The work of art today, the antique of tomorrow. Signed by 


Alp. litat 


P. hilip LaVer TUE Gauierics, Lt. 


46 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * (212) PL 2-2090 


Chicago » San Francisco « Los Angeles » Miami « Grand Rapids « Atlanta « Boston 
Dallas « Indianapolis * Seattle » Ohio + Pittsburgh « Cincinnati « Paris e London *« Rome 


For illustrated brochure, “The Art of Philip LaVerne”, send $3. to Philip LaVerne Collection 
46 East 57th Street, Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 10022 


jarin County, Calif. This quality house enjoys complete privacy. Built in 





reviews inc. Presents Outstanding Properties 
Across the Nation 


ational Real Estate Marketing Realtors 


roughout the United States and the western hemisphere, 
eviews, headquartered in New York, with eight branches 
id numerous affiliates, specializes in bringing the broadest 
ge of outstanding real estate to the largest possible buy- 
3 market. Our San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Chi- 
g0, Boston, Washington, D.C., Palm Beach and New York 
stro offices offer income-producing ranches in the heart- 
nd of America, educational, industrial and hospital facili- 


ties, horse breeding farms, estates of vintage quality, splen- 
did resorts and exotic tropical islands in the Caribbean and 
the South Pacific. These unique investments, and many of 
the outstanding year-round and vacation residences shown 
below, are listed in our 1973 Guide to Fine Real Estate. 
However, besides our extensive and varied national and 
western inventories, we also offer, through our Paris office, 
some of the finest values across the Atlantic ... 


Individual Brochures Available on all our Properties 


972; 3 bedrooms and 3 baths. Pool house has kitchenette, dressing rooms 
ad bath. Approx. 47 acres. Near San Geronimo Golf Course and Nicasio 
45 minutes from San Francisco. $395,000. Previews AD-65348. 


udio City, Calif. The formality of French Normandy blended with the 
Ospitality of Southern California. Major rooms open to an enormous brick 
rrace and English garden. Handsome paneling, molding. 9 rooms and 3 
aths. Heated pool; 3 levels of terraces. $185,000. Previews AD-71308. 


bake Arrowhead, Calif. In estate area of Shelter Cove, a very choice estate 
lommunity, on Lake Arrowhead. An acre with an electric tramway to its 
bwn private sand beach. Spacious 7-room residence. Guest house of 4 bed- 
poms and 2 baths. $225,000 furnished and equipped. Previews AD-71316. 





Near Carmel, Calif. “Bixby Landing’, a dramatic 10-acre coastal property 
at the gateway to the Big Sur. The 6-room house is oriented to the finest 
meeting of land and sea. View windows frame the Santa Lucia Mts. plung- 
ing into the sea. Guest house. $245,000. Previews AD-65346. 





, 


Redlands, Calif. This 9-room Mediterranean hideaway, surrounded by land- 
scaped grounds, was restored and remodeled in 1971. Spacious rooms for 
entertaining. Centrally air conditioned. Guest apartment over garage. 
Heated pool. Los Angeles, 12-hour drive. $165,000. Previews AD-71303. 
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Somis, Calif. “The Groves’’, a showplace home in a Visionary residential/ 


agricultural development, 40 miles from Santa Barbara. This unique 7-room 
residence, built in 1971, overlooks its own field of 175 avocado trees. 


Over 2% acres. $200,000, furnished and equipped. Previews AD-71321. 














Pasadena, Calif. An 11-room residence perched majestically on a knoll. De- Lake Pend Orielle, Idaho. Lakeside lodge and marina — ideal for a groupy 
signed for gracious living, arranged for effortless entertaining and planned retreat. In sportsman’s paradise. A 14-room residence with private penti™ 
for utter tranquility. Master suite in private wing, 4 bedrooms and 2 baths. house. Approx. 3 acres; 500-ft. lake shoreline. Sandpoint, 20 miles} 
Two acres of gardened seclusion. $175,000. Previews AD-71307. Spokane, Washington, 75 miles. $284,000 furnished. Previews AD-90109 
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Sterling, Illinois. A 31¥%-acre country estate within 1%-hour drive from Lake Bluff, Illinois. Elegant 5-acre estate with 387-ft. lake frontage in one) 
Chicago. Huge old trees and lawns surround the imposing 12-room Geor- of Chicago’s finest North Shore suburbs. The French Normandy residence’) 
gian Colonial residence. Built, owned and cared for like a precious jewel by has warmth, intimacy and charm; 7 master bedrooms. Heated swimming) 
the same family for 20 years. Barn. $275,000. Previews AD-75312. pool. Tennis court. Offered at $475,000. Previews AD-75313. 

















Monticello, Illinois. This handsome mansion is now a 27-room conference Topsfield, Mass. Magnificent 55-acre estate for the family who loves horses) 
facility for 40. Only 20 minutes from University of Illinois at Champaign- A superb Southern Georgian residence; 14 rooms and 5% baths. Cares) 
Urbana; 2 hours from Chicago. Highly desirable for a corporation, union, taker’s house. Swimming pool. Well-equipped stable; paddocks. Hal 
religious group or specialized school. $175,000. Previews AD-75321. hour from Boston. $475,000. Previews AD-52042. 























Marblehead Neck, Mass. Only 25 miles from Boston is this luxurious 15- I ry, i 
room contemporary overlooking the Atlantic. Almost an acre of terraced, door-outdoor pool, has highly adaptable sequence of entertaining areas anc i 
i 


i 


landscaped lawns with 102-ft. frontage on the Atlantic; private beach. a wealth of concealed storage space. Guest house. Over 6% secluded acres’ © 


| Swimming pool. Noted yachting area. $425,000. Previews AD-52046. Half hour from Jacksonville. $195,000. Previews AD-80970. 


j 













ur Guide will take you through our international inventory 
hich includes unique rural retreats, historic castles burgeon- 
ag with medieval lore for corporate or private use, elegant 
illtop and shoreline villas and sumptuous chateaux in Spain, 
ance, Austria, Italy and most major European countries. To 
urchase our Guide, and for free illustrated brochures show- 


ONLY $5 


» Previews Inc. 


GUIDE TO FINE REAL ESTATE 










)Previews 1973 Guide to fine real estate around 
the world. The first place to look if you want 
to buy. Great reading if you’re just looking. 288 
pages of ideas, ranches, islands, chateaux, ski 
lodges, home and investment properties de- 
scribed and pictured. For your copy send $5 


to Dept. AD-9. views AD-10286. 







Roquebrune-Cap Martin, France. Romantic Mediterranean villa in a 2-acre 
ropical park overlooking the Sea, 3 miles from Monte Carlo. 10 rooms of 
Najestic proportions. Hand-carved and painted Renaissance ceilings, 5 fire- 
laces, exquisite detailing. Elevator. Guest pavilion. Previews AD-10271. 


BOSTON 


20 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 12109 
Phone: (617) CApitol 7-4995 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Canal Square, 1054 - 31st St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
Phone: (202) 338-3511 


J 112, Avenue Victor Hugo 
; SAN FRANCISCO 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 94104 
Phone: (415) DOuglas 2-3006 





Puerto de Andraitx, Majorca. Secluded 5-bed- 
room Moorish retreat high above 2 Mediterran- 
ean coves. Dramatic views from 10 terraces; 3 
bathing areas on grounds. Air conditioned. Su- 
perb Spanish marble tile. Furnishings include 
linens, china, silver, and a car. $350,000. Pre- 


PALM BEACH 


309 Royal Poinciana Plaza 
Palm Beach, Fla. 33480 
Phone: (305) 832-7131 


PARIS 


Paris 16e, France 
Phone: 704.98.75 and 98.95 


in Europe and Around the World 


ing the fine interiors and splendid landscaping of the proper- 
ties pictured here, simply write to your nearest Previews 
office or the branch of your preference. And remember, 
whatever your real estate needs, local, national or global, 
Previews provides the service. 


Orie 
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Greene Township, Penna. ‘‘Hemlock House’’, 
on Panther Lake in the Pocono Mountains, is an 
unique two-level contemporary with great ex- 
panses of glass. Six rooms and 2 baths. A 2-acre 
natural setting with 300-ft. lake frontage and 
sandy beach. $111,500. Also offered with 4- 
acre lakefront at $89,500. Previews AD-25286. 


E 2 se ete . - 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. This 8-room oceanfront home of state senator 
John R. Riley of Georgia is one of the most luxurious in America’s illus- 
trious private resort community, Sea Pines Plantation. Overlooks a lagoon. 
Magnificent 150-ft. private beach. $325,000. Previews AD-81023. 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Realtors 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 - (212) 758-2630 


CHICAGO 
211 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 
Phone: (312) 642-2723 
DENVER 


909 - 17th St. 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
Phone: (303) 534-492 


LOS ANGELES 


5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 
Phone: (213) 937-0703 



































South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626 = Phone (714) 540-2627 





A LOST AND LOVELY ART RECAPTURED. .. 
Have you ever admired the exquisite detail that distinguished 
the fine bronzes of the 19th century? By their unique 
cold-casting process, Heredities of England recapture all their 
rare and precious beauty in exquisitely wrought signed works 

of art by today’s world famous sculptors. “‘Irish Setter,” 
shown here, is by Doris Lindner. 7” x 4%” x 4%”’. . .$80.00. 












“Pace Setter 


Galleries 


CHINA = CRYSTAL = SILVER « GIFTS 





a faithful reproduction of a European antique, 
flawlessly executed in cast aluminum and lovingly 
hand finished in white, black, verde green, pewter or 
bone. 14”x 23” high latch front has classic nymph 
and child in heavy bas relief. 12”x8’x4" deep 
rear wood mail container. Ready to mount proudly 
at your front door. $35. plus $1. postage/handling 


California addresses add 6% tax « Send check, BA or MC charge. 
ur catalog is $1.; free with order. 
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Designs for the 70s 
for designers of the 70s 
in the design book of the 70s! 


DECORATIVE ART IN 
MODERN INTERIORS 1973/74 
Edited by Ella Moody 


Living high, wide, and handsome as reflected in 
shining walls, modular furniture, gleaming 
wallpapers, and accessories throughout Europe 
and in 100 of the most beautiful American homes. 
It’s the treasured annual reference for everyone 
interested in inspired 
interiors. 45 illustrations in 
color; more than 350 
black-and-white 
photographs. 

A Studio Book. $17.95 








At your bookseller 
or direct from 


THE VIKING PRESS g 

Dept. ATE-AD 

| 625 Madison Avenue 

| New York, N.Y. 10022 

| Please send me_____%» 
copies of Decorative Art in 

| Modern Interiors 1973/74 @ $17.95 ea. scsnocnagr 
| enclose [] check [) money order for $ total. (Please add 


sales tax where applicable. If not completely satisfied, return the book 
| within 10 days for a full refund.) 








| Name — 





| Address 
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The Eastwind Collection brings you the timeless beauty of 
oriental design with a contemporary flair. A truly distinctive look 
in rattan ... with twenty-two dramatic pieces and twenty-two 
different finishes. A perfect addition to your home... a lasting 
Te, tribute to your taste. Available through interior designers and fine 
7 


». stores everywhere. Write for descriptive literature. 
‘ 





REED COMPANY 


The Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture 
4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


Designed by John B. Wisher, F.AAD. 
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MY HOUSE 








bs E-Volebuet-Ce(omysueletcdslantueye 
Available in better stores everywhere 


Please send for brochure: 


B ia L i» 7 (a H | N &) 417 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
(213) 278-5522 | 


919 NORTHLA CIENEGA BOULEVARD -LOSANGELES* PHONE 657-6810 Courtesy to the Trade 





GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 




























Remi YOU ARE 2 
Le CORDIALLY INWGRED= TO VISIT 
~OUR SHOWROOM WITH ITS VARIED@SE¥LES 

AND ROOMS OF GUSTOM MADE WOOD PANELING 
FIREPLACES, WALL UNITS, ARMOIRES, etc. . . . 


ARCHITECTURAL PANELING inc. 


969 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * 371-9632-3 
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This truly magnificent 22 piece salon set has been removed from the Chateau de Treves, 

Le Quinaux, France, and is of the finest quality, breathtaking in every detail, with sump- 

tuously carved gilt frames and bronze work, consisting of a nine piece silk Beauvais 

salon set signed in the Beauvais; a bronze clock and candelabra set signed “Lemerle 

, Charpentier, Bronzier’; a pair of bronze sconces; bronze barometer and cartel; bronze 

floor lamps: bronze and irons and bar; gold-gilt frame mirror; gold gilt frame screen 

isl lbawe: with needle point panel and a gold gilt frame bench with needlepoint panel: and a mas- 
sive bronze d’Ore 20-arm chandelier with baccarat bobeches 


313 Maple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 


(413) 739-6279 from some of the most important,, 


America—pieces with known historie 
























































A 
| Traditional 
Lantern... 


meets modern 
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HMumination 


requirements! 


A beautifully designed wrought 
iron fixture reflecting the hand- 
crafted workmanship and quality 
that the leading interior design- 
ers have come to expect from 
Classic Decorations. 


Photographed, is THE GOTHIC 
featuring a recessed 300-watt 
flood lamp for effective lighting 


for more information about large scale 
commercial fixtures, write on your letterhead to 


CLASSIC DECORATIONS 
A Division of Zerco Manufacturing Company 
500-AD North Main Springfield, Mo. 65805 
Telephone 417 869-1609 


Decorations 


Classic 





Unique Wall Decor, Gifts and Decorative Accessories 





{f, ted 


916 No. La Cienega Blvd. *« Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone: (213) 652-7520 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS 


continued from page 67 


example, a painting of two ducks is a commonplace sub- 
ject, but in the context of Chinese poetry, it becomes a 
tender poem on the contentment of happy old age. The 
painting of an eagle can be read as, “The times are so out 
of joint that sparrows may nest where eagles dare not 
perch.” The lotus flower may symbolize clean life rising 
from the mud of the earth. 

Although Chinese painting has a majestic and unbroken 
tradition of more than fifteen hundred years, the works 
of eminent masters of the great periods are extremely 
rare. However, the survival of traditional concepts and 
attitudes unique to Chinese painting has been assured by 
a custom, itself of great antiquity, of copying ancient 
works, done more out of respect for the masters than to 
dissimulate or create a forgery, although the copy might 
be used by others with intent to deceive. This dilemma 
has led to lengthy discussion among art historians, argu- 


; ments and misunderstandings among scholars and, of 


course, to justifiable skepticism on the part of many col- 
lectors. The only sure guide is quality, whether the paint- 


| ing is actually by the master or only “ in the school of” or 
| “attributed to.” 


In addition to the judgments that go into evaluating all 
artistic work, it is essential to recognize character and 
beauty in Chinese ink and brush techniques. This is, in 
itself, an experience of ever-mounting delight and aes- 
thetic satisfaction. The true collector, being an amateur in 
the finest sense, is willing to learn and grow. He will train 
himself to observe carefully and make detached critical 
comparisons, and will undertake serious study of master 
works. All collectors of Chinese paintings, veteran or 
novice, avail themselves of the considered judgments and 
opinions of museum officials, other collectors, authorita- 
tive scholars and reputable dealers who specialize in the 
field of Chinese painting. 

Cost is affected not only by inherent artistic qualities, 
but also by the condition of the painting (having been 
rolled and unrolled for centuries), firmness of the attribu- 
tion and the rarity of a certain master’s work, complicated 
by the fact that a single artist might be called by several 
names. These factors result in prices ranging from a few 
hundred to several thousands of dollars, with a surprising 
number of fine acquisitions possible in the $3,000 to 
$4,000 sphere. 

Another factor, an incidental bonus, is the remarkable 
distinction Chinese paintings bring to every interior. Their 
timeless beauty lends a sense of rightness to almost any 
style, from avant-garde modern to the heaviest English 
décor. Of course the most meaningful rewards of collect- 
ing Chinese paintings go far beyond decoration or their 
obvious investment potential; they offer an ancient cul- 
tural lens through which to view the human condition 


ba 


and the unchanging forces of life. ¥ 
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| John Widdicomb 


makers of fine furniture for more than a century 





; John Widdicomb reproduction of an 18th Century commode 


of the opulent Louis XV-XVI epoch. Mandarin-Red 
a‘ hand decorated in gold and silver in Far East manner. 
] axe Custom finishes to order. The enduring charm 


of the Orient being currently rediscovered. 
At the John Widdicomb furniture galleries. 
Thru your Interior Designer, Architect or Dealer. 


NEW YORK 205 E. 58TH ST. * BOSTON 90 BERKELEY ST. * PHILADELPHIA 2301 CHESTNUT ST. » GRAND RAPIDS EXHIGITORS BUILDING 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DENVER « INDIANAPOLIS * MIAMI * MINNEAPOLIS * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
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What it fakes to be an AID designer. 


And why ifs sucn a pleasure fo work with one. 


The letters AID, of course, stand for the American Insti- 
tute of Interior Designers 

They also stand for the fact that the designer who 
has earned the right to use those letters after his name 
is a total professional 

A professional who has not only worked as a 
designer for a good many years, but who has been 
college-educated and trained for that work. And who, 
before receiving the coveted AID membership certifi- 
cate has passed the strictest examination imaginable. 

It goes without saying that AID designers know all 
there is to know about color, fabrics, textures and the 
various schools of furniture design. 

They also have to be up-to-date on the latest de- 
velopments in flooring and carpeting, and the newest 
materials for covering walls and ceilings. They have to 








know how to plan traffic-patterns throughout a home, 
an office, or a public building. And how to use light— 
and lighting-fixtures—to create a mood, or to be strictly 
functional. 

A lot of knowledge. And all at your disposal. To 
get the job done as efficiently, economically, and as 
esthetically satisfying as possible. 

You'll enjoy working with an AID designer. Be- 
cause he’s a total professional. Educated, trained and 
dedicated to interpret your life style and providing you 
with the interior that will give you pleasure for many 
years to come. 

To learn more about the work of AID interior de- 


signers, send for ‘The Best of IAA 


American Interior Design,’ a 64 
page color booklet, $3.00. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 


= 





DOLPHIN 


ANTIQUES & 
WORKS OF ART 


A New England 
TEA TABLE 
of honey coloured walnut 
available to 
the very advanced collector. 
Perfect proportion and extreme refine- 
ment. Of special note the ultimate 
delicacy of the slender angular cabriole 
leg and skillfully elongated slipper foot. 
Circa 1740/1750. Length 29 inches, 


depth 18% inches, extreme height 
26 inches. 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94025 
Telephone : (415) 325-4409 











: \ | Provence 


Gracious country living 
recaptured by P. E. Guerin 
in basin fittings of enduring 
beauty and exceptional 
charm. White porcelain with 
metal finished in gold, 
pewter, chrome or brass. 





NOAL BETTS 
WATERCOLORS AND LIMITED 
EDITION LITHOGRAPHS 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT 
SEPTEMBER 6 THROUGH OCTOBER 6 





HUMBOLDT GALLERIES 


575 Sutter Street Pf. E. Gueuwn, Sne. | 


San Francisco, Ca. 94102 23 Jane Street e New York, N.Y. 10014 


(415) 986-8493 ; . 
Send for catalog showing bathroom accessories, build- 
ers and cabinet hardware, bronze doré furniture. .$1.00 





ALSO IN THE GALLERY-MAJOR WORKS BY MARK TOBEY, MORRIS aM 4 
GRAVES, JOSE LUIS CUEVAS, BERNARD MacGARVEY, AND IMPORTANT Representatives 


YOUNGER WEST COAST ARTISTS. VG alee Cee eeeere cs ceotote os ..9an Francisco 
Pe treloiny AhVinlal te WOMIMNIOM 6 vc Goud ouoccndn- Chicago 
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Gus Billingsley 
has cleaned your 
oven before you've 
even cooked in it. 


He puts every Chambers self-clean- 
ing oven through the entire self- 


cleaning cycle at temperatures close 
to 900 degrees before it leaves the 
factory 
Then, each oven is tested at five 
times normal house current. If poor 
connections don't show up here, they 
never will in your home 
Other manufacturers may talk 
quality, but at Chambers we put ours 
to the test 
Replace your oven with a Chambers self-cleaning oven. Write 
for dealer's name 


WAH 
men "hs DAIS\. 


eee 


Chambers Corporation/ Oxford, Mississippi 38655/ 601-234-3131 
Subsidiary of Rangaire Corporation 


Known for quality since 1910 

















Mission Bay. 
San Diego. 


Perhaps one of the 
most beautiful spots 
on earth. 


Consider our point of view. 

On the North Shore, amid tall pines and lush 
gardens, you will find a limited colony of superbly 
crafted condominium homes. 

The setting is practically indescribable. A person 
can live here—live fully—in this quietly luxurious 
environment. We call it Bay Scene... the quiet touch 
of natural beauty. 

It’s a place to call home (there are only 
eighty-five). Every detail has been attended to... from 
closed circuit TV intercom direct to the lobby, to 
private wine cellars. 

Hear the full story. 

Then consider our point of view. 


Barj*Scene 


Luxurious two bedroom condominium homes, 
from $60,000 to $115,000. 


3940 Gresham Street, San Diego, CA 92109 « (714) 273-2860 





The noblest Napoleon 


of them all comes ‘from two 
BEND BrapeS. SOON, 


In France, in the tiny Grand Champagne and Petit Champagne 
listricts of Cognac the soil, to put it mildly, is meagre. i \.A 
- Its mostly chalk. aan 
| As you can well imagine, just about everything refuses to grow! “ 
a the place. Everything that is except two puny little green grapes which survive . thrive ae 
| Why, only God knows, but from these grapes the greatest of all cognacs is made. 

| : Its called Bisquit VSOP Napoleon Fine Champagne Cognac, the noblest 
» Napoleon of them all. 

To keep you from being overwhelmed, we should point out what it is 
that makes this exquisite cognac click with connoisseurs. 

That Napoleon business, for example. Frankly, any brandy of any age 
from any place can call itself Napoleon. But this Napoleon was famous 
even during Napoleon’ lifetime. (That should give you a feeling of 
confidence when you re about to sample some.) 

The VSOP part of the label means that Bisquit is fully mature. Very 

Superior, Old and Pale. (Not many brandies can say that.) 
} = And while any brandy that comes from Cognac can call itself cognac, 
; only a cognac made from those interesting little grapes grown in that 
stingy soil can call itself Fine Champagne. 

The end result is profound enjoyment: a subtle bouquet; taste that 
lingers in the mouth; and smoothness that leaves no harshness in the 
4 _ throat. But we refuse to kid ourselves. Without our grapes wed be 

\ nobody. 
C'est la vie. We 
are what we are 
because of those 
two scrawny 


grapes. 
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Richly conceived and 

Leg ee sumptuously realized. 

Massive base of hand 

KO wrought iron, finished in 

- antique gold leaf. Crystal top 

in bountiful measure — nearly 4 ft.long, more than 

2 ft. wide, and 3/4-inch thick. Height, 17 inches. See 


this impressive Spanish import at your LaBarge dealer's. 
His name and 4-color brochures on request. 


(ae Barge Holland, Michigan 49423 


In Canada: Walker Glass Ltd., Ville D’Anjou, Montreal 








Pa 2 , “Library” cover photo from the 
Yours! Kittinger Furniture in 180 pages i 
Send for “Library of 18th Century English and G@ldeniticsieademarbef-The Gelontat 
American Furniture” illustrating Kittinger’'s Williamsburg RoumdationtRed U.S Pat Off 
elegant traditional styling plus the exclusive ‘ 

collection of Williamsburg® Furniture Repro- 


Allen-Byrd House, Williamsburg, Virginia 


ductions. Also historic Newport furniture 

reproductions, design dictionary and execu- Klee NG ER 
tive office furniture. Send three dollars to 

Kittinger Company 1905 C Elmwood Avenue, a 
3uffalo, New York 14207. Showrooms: eS, i 
Boston, New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 2 S95 
Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. ne) BY 





PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 


VAL ARNOLD/LAWRENCE MASNADA Page 18 
This is the third appearance in Architectural Digest for 
Val Arnold, of San Francisco, who designed the Petri 
yacht with Larry Masnada. Mr. Masnada has been with 
Val Arnold & Associates for almost ten years, the major 
part of his design career. He began at an opposite pole. 
A fence pole actually. Larry was headed for the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis to prepare for a career on 
the family ranch. However, he changed professional 
direction and enrolled in Heald’s College of Architec- 
tural Engineering. One year later he altered his course 
again after an instructor suggested he try interior 
design. Happily abandoning tedious hours of drawing 
cross-sections, Larry enrolled in the Rudolph Schaeffer 
School of Design, although he really didn’t think he 
wanted to be an interior designer either. He was wrong. 
He loved it. After three years of school and two of 
apprenticeship with a designer, he joined Val Arnold. 


RICHARD OHRBACH Page 24 


Richard Ohrbach studied painting in this country and 
abroad but discovered he preferred to do “‘the whole 
package.” Shortly after turning to interior design, he 
found himself somewhat to his surprise doing two 
hotels at the New York World’s Fair. Today he num- 
bers the Henry Fondas and Liza Minelli among his 
residential clients. Mr. Ohrbach retreats from his fast 
professional pace in New York City to a huge house in 
the woods just two minutes from the Great South Bay. 
His new apartment in Manhattan is also spacious, with 
lots of glass. Eventually Mr. Ohrbach wants the effect 
to be that of an underwater coral reef, perhaps because 
hevis an Aquarius. 


JAMES P. MAGUIRE Page 36 


James P. Maguire, sophisticated, attractive, talented, 
early thirties, blue blazers, rep ties and a thoroughly 
businesslike approach which inspires confidence and 
probably gives him greater artistic latitude than a more 
flamboyant designer might be granted. This is our first 
showing of his work—but, of course, the Sarnoff resi- 
dence is his first non-commercial assignment. We will 
show Mr. Maguire’s own apartment in a future issue. 


KEITH IRVINE/THOMAS FLEMING 
JOHN CARL WARNECKE Page 40 


Keith Irvine is one of those rare individuals who, 
although not Arrow-collar handsome, becomes enor- 
mously attractive upon exposure to his contagious 
charm; not only is he charming, whoever is with him 
feels especially charming. His partner Thomas Flem- 
ing, some years younger, is quietly poised, says little. 
However, their obvious talent speaks well for both 
partners. The Kennedys’ distinguished architect, John 


continued 
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MdSTeFPiECE » OdK 


Magnificent refectory dining table from the famous 
JAMESTOWN LOUNGE Colonnade Collection. Beautifully 
proportioned and embellished by handsome carving... 
the excellent Jamestown tradition. At better intez 
designers and fine stores from coast to coast. 


fr f 
amestown Lounge Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 © 


















































time 
WILL 
tell 


It takes time and 
skill to design 
and perfect the 
timeless beauty 
found in the 
elegant Rouen 
Collection. 

A legacy of 
craftsmanship 
in solid wood 
to enjoy today. 
And tomorrow. 















] SS iS © ‘2 
For the ‘‘Story of Solid Wood Furniture” ; 
send $1.00 to Dept. AD-9, Davis Cabinet Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37206. = 


i 
AT 
D WIS 


CABINET COMPANY A A 

Craftsmen of Fine SOLID WOOD Fumuture 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE £4 
" 











PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE continued 


Carl Warnecke, has become an Irvine and Fleming 
client himself. 


ANTHONY HAIL/PAGE CROSS Page 56 


Good things come in twos with Anthony Hail. This is 
our second showing of his work and the work is also a 
twosome — townhouse and country place. Tony under- 
stands the requirements of his affluent clients because 
he will have nothing but the best of everything for 
himself. His own Nob Hill apartment in San Francisco 
was shown in our May/June 1972 issue. Educated as 
an architect himself, Tony’s immense regard for the 
work of architect Page Cross is tribute in itself. Mr. 
Cross was in Europe and unavailable for an interview 
when this issue was written. However, we will talk 
with him at length when we show his work next. 


JOHN ASTIN PERKINS Page 70 


An admirer of John Astin Perkins says he gives the 
best parties in Texas. An appropriate overstatement. 
Although perhaps not. We haven’t attended. But we 
are told his gatherings for up to a thousand include 
garden decorative touches such as hanging crystal 
chandeliers from the trees. Mr. Perkins closes his own 
big home in Dallas each summer and moves with his 
favorite bibelots to his pool house—two acres away. 





Open Mondays until 9. 


= Collector's 
' Porcelains at 
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Snowy Owl by Burgues.. . a limited edition, made 
of fine white bisque porcelain, beautifully 
hand-painted in natural colors. It is a truly 
exquisite sculpture that stands a majestic 

ten inches tall. Price is 450.00 

Please add 6% sales tax in California. 


Geary’s Charge * Master Charge » BankAmericard * American Express 


TELEPHONE (213) CR 3-4741 OR BR 2-9334 
351 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 































“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills” 





224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 


luncheon «# dinner s banquets 













New York 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
Miami 

; Dallas 
os Angeles 
Seattle 


Vancouver 
Toronto 


Germany 
Italy 
France 
Britain 
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McGUIRE' 


JOINS RATTAN WITH RAWHIDE 


Send 25¢ for illustrated brochure 
to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111 


For further details consult 
your interior designer, 
and visita McGuire showroom 


Thurston/McGuire, 964 Third Avenue 

614 Merchandise Mart 

2800 Superior Avenue 

Exhibitors Building 

Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
Joe Sherry Associates, 114-16th Street, N.W. 

Joe Sherry Associates, 266 N.E. 60th Street 

E. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 

Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 103 South Main Street 


McGUIRE CANADA 
1625 West Fifth Avenue 
41 Hazelton 


McGUIRE EUROPE 

Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld 

Lyda Levi, Via Durini 24, Milan 

a Ngor, 8-10-12 rue Vauvilliers, Paris 
Ebroplan Limited, 1 Three Kings Yard, London 


U.S. PATENTS 2,936,009; 3,297,063; 2,837,142 
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Magnificent 18th century French Baccarat 


crystal chandelier 48 lights 81” height—52” width 


| RENEE TALBOT ANTIQUES 
B4060 Melrose Place 
Las Angeles, California JOO6I —Olive 32-7792 





Kindels 
timeless styling 
elewiel (@cmeleren licence 
of increasing 
appreciation 





For a brochure illustrating the timeless Kindel collection, please send three dollars to: 
Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. ADS-73, 100 Garden St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 








I (Jal Wan tal-manlie-(ell-me) 
i\ a heartbeat is missing. 


Turtle Doves 

7 Nalmianleleiat-Vaiqne)it-ianice)anmr-| 
ia¥-\alemmalelan) ol-1e-1e mr-Valemms}(elal=re| 
issue of 500 sculptures. 
Issue completed 1965. 


In Porcelain by the 
Artists of CYBIS. 


Inquiries invited on our 
selection of current and 
completed issues of 
CYBIS Porcelains. 


ERBERT 
OHN 


Cla RS) LAMPS 




















Write Dept. PR for complimentary CYBIS Gold Brochure. 
131 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, New York 10803, (914) 738-1400. 








Islands Décor, Lid. 


Interior Design 


PO. Box 5627: Coligny Plaza: Hilton Head Island, S.C. 29928 
(803) 785-4261 


PO, Box 1114 919-21 Duval Street, Key West, Florida 33040 
(805) 294-5992 











So many extra pleasures... 


This three-in-one 
appliance offers com- 
plete cooking conve- 
nience in one piece of 
equipment. 


Combining a micro- 
wave oven, a hot food 
server and a self- 
cleaning oven permits 


yours with 
Thermador 


fast cooking, conven- 
fional cooking and a 
means of keeping it 
all hot for serving. 


This is only one of a 
complete line of var- 
10us microwave com- 
binations. Write for 
details. 


Ahermodor * 


The Elegant Difference in Microwave Ranges 
5139 District Blud., Los Angeles, California 90040. 
Complies with safety performance standards, Health, Education and Welfare Rules 21CFR, Part 2 





‘One nice thing ; 
after another” 
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A MAGNAVOX COMPANY 

















From our Baker Collection 


DISTINGUISHED MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF FINE FURNITURE. SHOWROOMS IN: ATLANTA, CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, DALLAS, GRAND RAPIDS, HIGH POINT, LOS ANGELES, MIAMI, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’S MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 


ARC 




















‘es was marzipan, carols, candles _ 
and Mumm was the word. 


The era is gone. 

Except for us. 

This Christmas you can still 
give the finest champagne 
the world has ever known. 


Mummis the word. 
Always will be. 





IMPORTED BY BROWNE VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y., AND SAN FRANCISCO, CA 























Armstrong's 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 
The “‘Springbok’’ and ‘‘Meadowlark’’ 


By Gunther Granget 


Gunther Granget is, without a doubt, one of the most 
talented porcelain sculptors of our time. The detail that he 
has been able to achieve in his sculptures is phenomenal. 
His newest creations, the ‘‘Springbok’’ and the ‘‘Meadow- 
lark’’, are indeed, superb. They are both created in limited 
editions with each piece being numbered and signed. The 
*“Meadowlark’’ is a numbered edition of 175 and the 
**Springbok’’ is an edition of 150. Because of the fact that 
these editions are both extremely limited, they will not be 
available for very long. Armstrong’s takes great pleasure in 
presenting these magnificent sculptures to you, the dis- 
cerning collector, and would be very happy to honor your 
order for as long as our supply lasts. 


“Springbok”’ 
A numbered edition of 150 
Price $2000.00 


“Meadowlark’”’ “1973 Granget Christmas Plate”’ 
A numbered edition of 175 Price $75.00 
Price $2450.00 


For those of you who would like to have an example of 
Gunther Granget’s work in a moderate price range, Arm- 
strong’s have available the 1973 Granget Christmas plate. 
The plate is 10 inches in diameter and is a limited edition 
of 5,000. The design on the center of the plate is sculptured 
in relief and is very reasonably priced at $75.00. 


Armstrong’s has one of the largest selections of porcelain 
sculptures and collectors’ plates in the United States and 
we deliver at no additional charge. Your inquiries are 
invited. 


Armstrong’s 


150 East Third Street Pomona, California 91766 
Telephone: (714) 622-4535 
Hours: 9:00 to 5:30 Tuesday through Saturday 
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WINTER TREES: Two engraved crystal panels on an illuminated, leather-covered base * Designed by Golda Fishbein 
Height, with base, 16” * Width 3/2” * For Christmas Book illustrated with thirty-eight color plates, send $3.00 
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56th STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10022 * (212) 752-1441 
CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, NEW YORK 14830 « (607) 962-1060 
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Interior Design by Ellen L. McCluskey Associates, Inc. 
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His new look makes design news again 
Interior Design by Angelo Donghia 
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UN-DECORATED LOOK FOR DARIEN 

Contemporizing a 1902 Tudor country house 

Interior Design by Everett Brown, FAID 
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A traditional home now almost completed after thirty years 
Interior Design by Otto Zenke 
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“Fine French Furniture” an era ended and her new lifestyle began 
Interior Design by Brown-Buckley Inc. 
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STEFANO MANTOVANI OF ROMA 
A rather more conservative look from the charming young Italian whose 
simplicity touched with fantasy will wield influence the world over 
Interior Design by Stefano Mantovani 
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THE COLLECTORS: HENRY P. McILHENNY 
A way of life we seldom see today flourishes in the 
residence of this famed Philadelphia collector 
Interior Design by George Doan, AID 
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FRONT COVER: The Manhattan residence of designer Angelo Donghia. 


















































Thasiore. with this latest bronze creation of Cane faépiration: our oe 
fruit. We hope those who own it may know ever- ae joy and serenity. 


tion in the purest sense. 
While not available everywhere, this and other priceless Marbro originals may be viewed at any one tf our ines 
showlooms shrouehout the country, in the betfer Bae stores or through the services of your interior cc 





PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago: Merchandise Mart, San Francisco: Western Merchandise Mart, Dallas: 160 Decorative Center Trade Mart, ae Poir 
Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg., Atlanta: Merchandise Mart. FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong ps Lisbon, London, Made Paris 
Tokyo, Vienna. 
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cquet statement from an elegant past 


They speak of a bygone age. Exquisite one 

| of a kind antiques from the extensive Beckmann 
collection are now being offered to the discriminating 
buyer. Reminiscent of the distant past, these classical 
works of art were wrought by masters... and have 
been carefully preserved for your appreciation and 
enjoyment. All items subject to prior sale. Inquiries 
may be made by telephoning (915) 533-1461. 






| “BECKMANN'S 


Design Studio and Showrooms 
709 N. Brown El Paso, Texas 79902 (9t5) 533-1461 





Unique hand carved wooden Chinese ‘‘Gyojya’’ priest, seated. 

Delicately tooled hand holds a sacred scroll. Piercing eyes of 
polished glass. Artist unknown. Circa 1730 A. D. Approximately 
34Y2" high X 21” wide. $8,500 
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Counter-Boulle clock encased by the French craftsman, 
Nicholas Gribelin. Tortoise shell frame overlaid in gold doreé. 
Case and face original from seventeenth century. Works 
changed in mid-nineteenth century. In perfect working 
condition. Approximately 31” high X 14” wide. $35,000 





Very rare Chinese Cloisoneé eighteenth century pandas. 
Beautifully detailed in black and white. Set with glistening coral 
eyes. Poised on rosewood stands. 7” high. The pair, $2,500 
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Imposing antique bronze pheasant, a product of the 
mid-nineteenth century. Signed Albert Dubucand whose works 
were exhibited at the Salon de Paris 1867-1883. Approximately 
27” high X 20” wide. $12,500 
































SHOP AT HOME 








PARTY SING 16” 


$1 4900 


Hummelwerk, known for years for 
fine porcelain figurines, now brings 
you beautiful designs in pewter 
bearing the world-famous Goebel 
trademark. We at Les Ateliers carry 
the entire collection of antique- 
finish pewterware, 85 pieces in all. 
We invite you to send for our free 
brochures. Orders shipped any- 
where in the Continental U.S. at no 


extra charge. Master Charge accepted. 


LES ATELIERS 


Dept. A, 7235 Sycamore Trail 
Los Angeles, California 90068 











The Editors invite any com- 
ments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. Address: 


“Letters” 

Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


I prefer Architectural Digest 
to all others. It is Number 
One in our business. So 
happy you are showing more 
traditional. 


Mrs. J. Robinson, Jr. 
Robinson Antiques 
Danville, Kentucky 


As I have found superb all 
the editions I have received, 
I am enclosing my check for 
another subscription. I wish 
to take advantage of this 
opportunity to congratulate 
all of you who make possible 
this magazine, teaching us 
how to live graciously and at 
the same time comfortably. 


Heriberto Marin Islas 
Toluca, Mexico 


Allow me to reply to Mrs. 
Davis’s letter in your July/ 
August 1973 issue in which 
she criticizes your ‘‘numer- 
ous ads.” I for one do not find 
them too numerous or in the 
least offensive. Every one is 
in extremely good taste and 
performs a real service in 
allowing a shopper to find 
outlets for products and 
services. We have just com- 
pleted the interior of our first 
condominium and have 
found your articles and ads 
a very real help and encour- 
agement. Keep up the supe- 
rior work. 


Geraldine Bauer 
La Mesa, California 


I have enjoyed your maga- 
zine very much for several 
years now. However, it is 
unfortunate that you see it 
necessary to increase the 
number of advertisements. 
I am referring specifically to 
your July/August 1973 issue. 
Also your articles seem to be 
getting shorter in length, 
omitting detail which is often 
interesting. 


Linda Margaret Prentice 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


When I heard that the 
“Tinker” house was in your 


May/June ’73 issue I looked 
for it with fear of exploita- 
tion. May I compliment you 
on the way you tastefully 
handled a lovely home and 
graciously did not intrude 
upon the privacy of a “‘cou- 
ple” who are very warm and 
real human beings. 


Suzanne Taylor Moore 
Canyon Country, California 


May I offer my congratula- 
tions on a true quality publi- 
cation. In every aspect, 
Architectural Digest remains 
unparalleled for its fine arti- 
cles, magnificent colour and 
marvellous layout. 


It is most reassuring to find 
a modern publication that is 
backed by sensitive people 
who are dedicated to quality 
and beauty. 


John Stuart Shostrom 
Hong Kong 


Fine interior design appears 
to be a male-dominated field. 
Architectural Digest, for 
instance, shows, almost 
without exception, editorial 
pages replete with nothing 
but designs by men. Given 
this fact, Robert Denning’s 
deriding remarks concerning 
female designers takes unfair 
professional advantage. 


Miranda Byrnes 
Chicago, Illinois 


It’s always exciting receiving 
Architectural Digest. Your 
creative excellence remains 
issue after issue. 


However, on occasion I am 
outraged. Such is the case 
with the Denning and Four- 
cade residence. To defy for 
the sake of defying only is 
their privilege. To publish 
such defiance with a glowing 
editorial by the finest publi- 
cation of its kind is absurd. 
Messrs. Denning and Four- 
cade must be at this point 
enjoying their caper, which 
was so Cleverly aided by Mr. 
Steffy’s beautiful photog- 
raphy. 

Bryan McInnis, AID 

Fort Myers, Florida 


We all enjoyed your editorial 
comment in the story about 
Senator and Mrs. Ted Ken- 
nedy where the designer said 
something about the bed- 
room being the nerve center 
of the house for women and 


LETTERS 


to the editors 


you added that this ‘revealed 
a thoroughly nineteenth cen- 
tury attitude.” Bravo! 

Mr. and Mrs. 

James R. Merriwether 
Dallas, Texas 


The photographs of the 
apartment of Mr. Chodoff in 
your September/October 
1973 issue were so dark I 
couldn’t see anything. Can’t 
the photographer afford any 
lights? 

Monroe Dennison 

St. Louis, Missouri 


It was a delight to see Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Kennedy’s 
really lovely home in your 
September/October 1973 
issue. And, I do want to con- 
gratulate you on your taste- 
ful handling of the article. 
They must be very pleased 
after all the adverse publicity 
they have received else- 
where. 


Mrs. Collins Garthwaite 
Seattle, Washington 


There was no reason at all to 
show that garish apartment 
by Richard Ohrbach in your 
last issue. He should go back 
to design school and learn 
something about taste. As for 
your editors, they must be 
color-blind. 


Jon Walker 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


I couldn’t be more pleased 
with the coverage of the 
apartment I designed in your 
September/October issue. It 
looks terrific and was a sen- 
sational project to work on, 
but I must share the credit 
with Cynthia and Nelson 
Peltz, the owners. They were 
totally trusting and coura- 
geous in their viewpoints 
and flexibilities. It was their 
responsiveness that allowed 
and gave me the opportunity 
to create this joyful and 
dazzling apartment. 

One last request, the paint- 
ing in the dining room is a 
sensational Stella. The Krus- 
henick, whichis alsoa 
knockout hangs on the oppo- 
site wall. 

Again, many thanks for your 
kindness as well as for your 
superb magazine. 

Richard Ohrbach 

New York City 




















| love you for your mind 








AHLUA) & Coffee. What a cozy idea. 


Kahlua added to steaming hot coffee. Further enhanced by 
a twist of lemon or lime. Try to beat this soul-satisfying taste 
Delicious! 

After all, wnen it comes to enjoying a truly great liqueur, we 
wrote the book. The Kahlua Recipe Book. Free for the sending 


Because you deserve something nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. s Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 











, ‘One nice thing 
| after another” 
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From our Mastercraft Collection 


DISTINGUISHED MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF FINE FURNITURE. SHOWROOMS IN: ATLANTA, CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, DALLAS, GRAND RAPIDS, HIGH POINT, LOS ANGELES, MIAMI, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 




















Shown from left: Provencal, Orsini, Belgrade, Valencia, Eugenie, Melberry, Versailles and Nathaniel. In superb constructions of cotton, rayon and silk. 


Presenting the Fifth Villa D'Este Collection 


After anumber of years, Greeff has discovered mills with the knowledge and consummate skill required to 
produce the Villa D’Este Collection. These 19 exquisite fabrics have been imported from Italy, 

Belgium, and France, and were inspired by the formal elegance and perfect craftsmanship of the 18th Century. 
Sumptuously colored damasks, liseres, lampasses and pocketweaves reflect the grandeur of the 

period in fabrics of today. The Villa D'Este, Garden of Tranquility and Flower Gallery Collections can be seen 
in the Greeff showrooms, or write Greeff, Dept. 10, for an illustrated brochure. 














A Growing Sourcef for Interior Designers. 


155 E. 56th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Showrooms: New York ® Port Chester * Boston * Washington * Chicago © San Francisco ® Los Angeles ® Toronto ® London ¢ Milan. 

















Newly Opened in Far Hills, New Jersey 


Merriewold West 
A Gallery 


Exhibition of Tapestries *« 19th Century Marine Paintings 


Modern French Tapestries Include Works 
By Chagall, DeWit,_Lur¢at, Ferreol, Cocteau 





Orpheus, original tapestry, 62% x 78% in., by Jean Cocteau, 
(1891-1963) French poet, essayist, novelist, dramatist, painter 
and film producer. Part of a collection of Dr. and Mrs. Victor 
D’Arc of Far Hills, New Jersey. 


ERRIEWOLD 
ESTINC. 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 07931 


Gallery - Far Hills Center - Open 10-4 Tuesday-Friday 
(201) 234-2660 Also by Appointment 





























The floor of the foyer is of rare rouge royale marble, with border inserts. Large mirrored wall inserts reflect floor and oak hand-carved 
wood doors. Paintings hang over Regency gilt console and moiré-covered Regency bench. Chandelier and wall sconces are crystal. 
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Period Design 








Alters 


Modern Architecture 


Ellen Lehman McCluskey creates an I8th-century mood in a steel and glass building 


a ° create an eighteenth-century 
period apartment in a twentieth- 
century mostly glass building on New 


| York’s upper East Side is an extraor- 


dinary accomplishment no matter 
what it cost to achieve. Ellen Lehman 
McCluskey, along with Project 
Designer Georg Andersen, has 
recently performed such a feat in the 
interior shown on these pages. 

The clients came to Ellen L. 
McCluskey Associates for remedial 
interior design after their original 


| designer had left them with little more 


El 
a 





than blue velvet on the walls, repro- 
duction Louis Quinze and Seize 
chairs, a great deal of dissatisfaction 
and a handsome bill. The McCluskey 
firm was asked to step in. 

Because the clients had rather pre- 
cisely defined the “Elegant Period”’ 
they wanted to live in, the designer’s 
main problem was to circumvent the 
modern architecture. ‘‘My contention 
is,’ Ellen McCluskey states positively, 
“that if the background is wrong, no 
matter how much lovely furniture you 
have, the design doesn’t turn out. You 
cannot put period furniture against 
modern without some architectural 
changes. The architectural propor- 
tions of the modern apartment are 
definitely not inspiring.” 


Photographed by Henry Fullerton 


As structural changes did not figure 
in the clients’ plans, however, Ms. 
McCluskey resorted to the ingenious 
designer’s sleight of eye, but not with- 
out comment. ‘‘Often the problem 
with modern apartments is that the 
rooms are put together to fit a plan, 
with no particular thought as to 
how furniture will fit.” Her solution 
included covering the foyer floor in a 
rare rouge royale marble, while hand- 
carved oak panels and doors were 
added to the vertical surfaces. Ms. 
McCluskey explains: “The oak panel- 
ing made the doors an architectural 
feature. Then we added large mirrored 
wall inserts as an architectural 
device.” In the living room, the 
Empire-blue velvet walls were re- 
tained, but given definition and dis- 
tinction by the addition of a gold 
ribbon braid trim. ‘In the dining room 
we used the Chinese silver and 
flowered wall paper—which gives per- 
spective and an architectural look— 
and carried it up over the beams.” 

Ms. McCluskey incorporated a 
number of the clients’ pieces of furni- 
ture such as a sofa, the Louis Quinze 
and Seize reproductions and the 
lamps. She says, ‘‘I don’t sneer at 
reproductions if they’re nicely fin- 
ished. Sometimes there is too much 


reverence for an eighteenth-century 
piece.’ Nonetheless, she attempts to 
introduce an x-factor into the lives of 
such clients. ‘When people use repro- 
ductions we can say to them, ‘We will 
use x pieces for a time, but preferably 
in the future we'll replace them.’”’ 


The living-room furniture is 
arranged in three islands ‘‘to give 
more of a feeling of period, as in the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
salons, when people were divided up 
into groups.” This was also a tech- 
nique for breaking up the L-shape of 
the room. One island is placed catty- 
corner, even though Ms. McCluskey 
generally dislikes this configuration. 
However, she is accustomed to 
responding to the unique demands of 
each job—and her work can by no 
means be identified as a ‘“‘look.”’ 

Ms. McCluskey’s personal “look” is 
a dramatic ‘‘moonstone blond”’ 
woman with never-fail good looks. 
Slender, stylish, commanding, she 
carries a top name in a business in 
which men seem to rise to positions 
of influence far more often than 
women. Ellen McCluskey wonders if 
a possible reason for the male over- 
load at the top of the design heap is 
that ‘‘many women feel that a man 
understands them better.’’ 


Interior Design by Ellen L. McCluskey Associates, Inc. 
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“Green Lady,” a painting by Cassigneul, dominates the sofa wall in the Living Room. Walls are covered with 
Empire-blue velvet. Lime-green and gold-brocade silk pillows adorn the apricot-velvet Louis XVI sofa from 
Vojtech Blau. Two rock-crystal lamps are used on the side tables, and antique Persian rug adjacent to Chinese 
lacquer table sets off the formal furniture. An awkward corner becomes a handsome second sitting area in the 
Living Room through the use of a pair of mirrored screens and a mirrored panel behind the Louis XVI sofa. The 
painting is by Jacqueline Benoit. The rich colors of the coral and yellow watered-silk upholstery fabric are 
repeated in the Persian rug from Vojtech Blau and in the sofa pillows. A pair of guéridons serve as end tables. 
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PERIOD DESIGN ALTERS MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
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A hand-painted Chinese wallpaper on silver leaf sets the subtle color theme of the Dining 
Room. Ivory Chippendale dining room chairs are upholstered with coral leather. A collec- 
tion of carved Chinese figures on the white Regence console reinforces the coral accent. 


Working on this residence was 
aided by the fact that both clients 
became involved. Says Ms. Mc- 
Cluskey, “We always make an effort 
to include the husband in the deci- 
sion making. Otherwise he feels he is 
only a passive observer.’ Once 
interested, she claims, both parties 
seem to accept change more readily 
and frequently provide inspiration. 
“It can make all the difference,” posits 
the designer. 

The McCluskey approach is always 
businesslike. ‘“‘We are insistent on a 
budget. We ask a client, is this a real 
budget? Or is it just what you think 
you'd like to spend? The designer’s 
service is to divide the budget into 





different categories. The designer 
forces priorities. We feel furniture is 
overpriced today. But it will last for- 
ever. Champagne, food, clothes do 
not. The cost of everything bothers 
everybody in America today. If a 
thing is an art object, then nothing is 
too much to pay for it. Even so, we 
recommend that people do their 
apartments in several stages. Today 
very few people can afford to do an 
entire apartment at one time.” 
Ellen McCluskey summarizes. 
“Everything in an apartment should 
develop somebody’s knowledge of 
you and look lived in. The place must 
look like the person. And both must 
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look attractive.’ # 











Interior Design by Angelo Donghia 
Photographed by Jay Steffy 
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e@ ost of my friends are rich.” He smiled. It was a fact, a 

The New Idiom of M dispassionate observation on the circles into which his 
@ 

Angelo Donghia 


work plunges him. ‘“‘They have the means, yet so few take the 
time to pamper themselves.” 

Angelo Donghia is no sybarite. A hard-working, prolifically 
creative designer, he knows the importance of diligence. But 
a recurrent theme in his design outlook is the value of the 
aesthetic pause. 

‘The morning is an important part of my life. I like to open 
my eyes and know that whatever I do is going to be made 
easier by an attractive beginning. I like to wake up and see 
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Right:Upholstered pieces are all original Donghia designs. Fabrics 
throughout were also designed by Angelo Donghia for his firm, Vice 
Versa. Small-footed tables were inspired by African sculpture motifs. 
Above: French windows connect the Master Bedroom to leafy terrace. 


a pretty flower,” said the man who keeps a rhubrum lily in his 
elegant black marble bathroom. ‘“‘Stop to think. What will 
make you as comfortable as possible? All the tools should be 
arranged, all available, all attractive. We are indebted to our 
bathrooms every morning. A good mirror. A good light. From 
here we go on to present ourselves to the world.” He finds 
peace and reassurance, for example, in such simple, pleasant 
touches as a fresh piece of starched linen in the drawer that 
carries his brushes. ‘“‘Drawer decoration,” he grins. 

Slim, chestnut-eyed, charming, Angelo Donghia is a major 
force in interior design. ‘He is one of the most original people 
in the whole decorating world, and I’m speaking internation- 
ally,” says his friend fashion designer Halston. ‘‘He has had 
a great influence on fabric. His were the first geometrics of 
any depth made in America. Also, he has been very revolu- 
tionary in upholstered furniture design.”’ 
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ANGELO DONGHIA 


_ Ornate crystal chandelier, as ‘‘decorative architec- 
ture,” contrasts with simplicity of contemporary 
furnishings in pillowed “Playroom.” 


Opposite: Horizontal and vertical planes create archi- 
tectural interest in black mirrored Foyer. Mexican 
serapes are summer stair covering; underneath, a leo- 
| pard fabric is used for winter. 





Another view of “Playroom” reveals antique Chinese 
Coromandel screen from the estate of Coco Chanel. 





Born in Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, the son of a tailor, Mr. 
Donghia went through Parsons, Middlebury, and Columbia 
before joining in 1959 the firm of the late Yale Burge where 
he became a partner in 1966. His fierce productivity was not 
long confined to interior decorating and furniture design for 
Burge-Donghia. In 1969 he started Vice Versa, a fabric house, 
and has successfully ventured into other fields, from sheets 
for J. P. Stevens to a less expensive line of furniture for Interior 
Crafts in Chicago. Halston continues, ‘‘There are not very 
many creative designers in America, but Angelo is one of 
them.’’ Nowhere is his energy and independence better illus- 
trated than in his own handsome apartment in New York’s 
East Seventies. Each room is a thoughtful example of his desire 
to make space pliable. 

Angelo Donghia’s design philosophy has changed. In fact, 
change defines his new approach. Five years ago his feeling 
was for the most luxe of luxury, collections and, as he says, 
“balloony” upholstered pieces. Now he has stripped away all 
that. He began again by utilizing only those things necessary 
for use. Seating is comfortable. Accessories serve — ashtrays, 
boxes, vases. Open space for art. Everything is mobile. The 
concept is change — art, furniture, objects all moved easily. 

In another sense, Angelo Donghia wants his duplex to offer 
change for his guests, too — to relax them, to amuse with some- 
thing unusual. ‘When J ask friends home, I want to invite them 
to some gracious, non-intimidating form of décor. I want to do 
something for someone — to make them jump out of their world 
and come into mine.” 

In entertaining he will think to do the unorthodox. On a cold 
winter night, for example, he will have dinner served in his 
muted bedroom before a fire. To be sure, his bedroom is like no 
ordinary sleeping quarters, with its rich cascades of quilted 
white duck draperies settling softly on a gray velvet carpet. 
Bureaus and personal paraphernalia are secreted in enormous 
closets. Guests relax on one of a number of puffy, gray flannel- 
covered pieces, floor pillows, a plump low chaise or the bed 
which like all the other furnishings and fabrics is Donghia- 
designed. He calls it a‘‘moveable’” room, explaining that the 
only stationary element is the stereo. All the rest can be easily 
moved about at whim. The bed in particular he enjoys shift- 
ing to seasonal positions. In winter he rolls it close to the 
handsome claw-footed fireplace. In summer he pushes it next 
to French doors that open out over a leafy terrace. A spotlight 
below throws trellis patterns on a gold ceiling—the kind of 
effect that delights him. 

Although he relishes the seductive ease and mobility of 
pillowed furniture, Angelo Donghia has an almost austere 
color sense that brings a compensatory hardness to all those 
soft lines. Throughout his apartment, the basic scheme is black 
and white, or gray. An occasional brilliant note of color makes 
this restraint all the more exciting. In a black mirrored foyer, 
he has had the genius to carpet a staircase in the riotous gaiety 
of Mexican serapes. The colors vibrate in the cool darkness. 

“He is not part of the ‘theory of clutter,” says Grace 
Mirabella, editor of Vogue magazine. She admires him as an 
exponent of the same contemporary vision of decorating that 
the fashion world today endorses for apparel. ‘‘Our demands 
of clothes are the same as his demands for the furnishings of 
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Left: In the Master Bedroom quilted duck 
draperies, bedcover and oversize pillows 
emphasize soft contours. Photographic 
flood lamps for lighting area are another 
Donghia innevation. 


Above: Comfort and beauty are criteria for 
marble-countered, silver-ceilinged Bath- 
room, which features a steam unit, multi- 
level spouts and special lighting effects. 


Opposite: Townhouse windows are eyes in 
the Manhattan night. 

























, house: that they work easily and look well. He asks himself, 
{ow can a woman be made more comfortable? | mean, which 
comes first, women wearing pajamas or sitting on cushions? 


soncern with living. That is at the root of all he does.” 

As a completely contemporary designer, he uses an occa- 
sional antique piece sparingly but, as with color, to great effect. 
n an upstairs “playroom” composed of white and off-white 
»illow pieces he has added an imposing Chinese Coromandel 
creen purchased from Coco Chanel’s estate. In his large 


jinished bamboo table. 

He believes people must have a balanced relationship with 
he past. The inherited antique should be kept “not out of 
uilt or a misplaced sense of family loyalty” but because it is 
ruly beautiful and sincerely cherished. For the future, he says, 
‘Everyone has to become used to the lack of things we were 
.ccustomed to... those things will no longer be available... 
he great artisans are disappearing quickly. The American 
narket is not ready for plastics, the shock device. The Swiss, 
‘rench and Italians are more ready to accept new materials 
nd methods of production. Perhaps it’s because they’ve had 
he other long enough. Ultimately it will happen in America — 
t has to happen. But Americans haven't been primed for it. 





t's all part of the same sort of modernity. He starts from a — 
simply fashion, was 


lownstairs living room, he punctuates the contemporary 
mbience with a nineteenth-century Japanese tortoise-shell- illu 
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was controlled by political and socio 
events. There are periods of rigidity or softness. The imme- 


diate future I see as soft: the easier way of living, pantsuits, 


hair less coifed, less,makeur 
aC concern with being what you 






8 E a part of the new honesty, 
e, of understanding yourself.” 


Lunching on his terrace from old Chinese plates and sipping | =a 


Chateau Latour (1970), Mr. Donghia discussed his views on 
umination. ‘Right or wrong, | prefer onthe a room without 
recognizing the source, I don’t want to have to make the source 
the focal point. You shouldn't have to be riddled with a dozen 
lamps and a dozen shades.” And what of the large crystal 
chandelier in his ‘playroom,’ undeniably assertive? The 
designer explains that he views it as part of the room’s 
‘decorative architecture.” However, except for a little bit of 
glow, this large piece is not the chief light source. Instead he 
has scattered at random “up lights” on the floor to reflect off 
the gleaming lacquered ceiling. It is all unobtrusive, restrained. 
‘It shouldn’t be too bright, too demanding or unbalanced.” 
“You should feel at all times that what is around you is 
attractive ...and that you are attractive.” That, perhaps more 
than anything, is the message he wishes most to convey. ¥ 
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An American art and antique investment authority writes 
about his four-year love affair with an Italian villa 


The Villa Cornaro of Andrea Palladio 


By Richard H. Rush 





Where Venice sate in state, throned 
on her hundred isles. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from 
ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance, with majestic 
motion, 

Aruler of the waters and their powers. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 


or centuries water-borne Venice 

has been synonymous with 
beauty, a city of art, both romantic 
and intellectual, sensuous and hier- 
archical. In a true sense the stones of 
Venice are the stones of Andrea Pal- 
ladio, himself a romantic and an intel- 
lectual, who embraced geometric 
perfection at the same time that he 
weaved light and color into a very 
special magic. 

Andrea Palladio, son of Pietro the 
Gondolier, was born in 1508 and died 
in 1580. He was one of the most influ- 
ential architects of Western civiliza- 


tion, giving us not only the familiar 


Palladian window and Palladian arch, 
but an entire reconceptualization of 
great public and residential architec- 


ture. For Palladio was not only the 


architect of San Giorgio Maggiore 
and San Francesco della Vigna but 
also the designer of many villas out- 
side the city, about twenty of which 
survive today. These elegant resi- 


Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 





dences were constructed for Venetian 
farmers who built canals and other 
irrigation systems to support their 
lands and needed establishments 
close to their valuable property. Pal- 
ladio’s designs for these villas were 
so pleasing and practical that they 
have never lost their appeal, and the 
Palladian style from its inception in 
the Renaissance through federalist 
days to our own time has given ‘“‘con- 
venience, solidity and beauty,” his 
own great criteria, to our most impor- 
tant architectural works. 

The Villa Cornaro at Piombino Dese 
dates from 1554, according to a bill 
that was submitted by a stonecutter 
who worked on the column capitals 
of the villa. It has been published and 
illustrated in scores of books on 
architecture and the life and works of 
Andrea Palladio. 

Of all the palaces and villas by Pal- 
ladio, the Villa Cornaro is almost cer- 
tainly the best documented. For over 
two years, Douglas Lewis, Curator of 
Sculpture at the National Gallery, 
Washington, D.C., has been writing 
a book on the Villa, sponsored by the 
Society for the Study of Andrea Pal- 
ladio of Italy. Curator Lewis has 
located no fewer than two thousand 
cases of documents in the archives of 
Venice dealing exclusively with the 
Villa Cornaro from the time it was 


first conceived—including a land title 
that dates back to 1325. 

Our purchase of the Villa Cornaro 
in 1969 was the culmination of ten 
years of searching for a second home 
in Europe. The search started in 
England, where we could not seem to 
find the sort of large country estate 
we were seeking. When prices of 
estates began to climb at a tremen- 
dous rate, after 1963, we shifted our 
interest to France, but every chateau 
we located was either hundreds of 
miles from anywhere, or if it were 
anywhere near Paris, sky high in 
price, in terrible condition, or both. 

In July of 1968 we left Paris for 
Italy, very discouraged over the pros- 
pect of never finding a fine second 
home abroad. As we got on the plane 
bound for Marco Polo Airport, Venice, 
my wife suggested that we try to find 
an Italian villa designed by Andrea 
Palladio. I replied, ‘Perhaps you want 
to buy the Villa Rotonda!” I added 
that there are only nineteen remain- 
ing villas and palaces designed by Pal- 
ladio; how could we possibly hope to 
acquire one? 

Upon our arrival in Venice we were 
happily surprised to find ourselves 
the guests of honor of the Countess 
Balbi-Vallier of Venice. While seated 
next to Peggy Guggenheim, who owns 
one of the most beautiful palaces on 





Opposite: The north fagade of the Villa 
Cornaro, the only remaining villa by Pal- 
ladio with a double-level, protruding pedi- 
mented portico. Below: Statue of Spring. 















































the Grand Canal, I expressed a mild 
interest in buying a home somewhere 
in Italy. Pleased that we were think- 
ing of Italy for our second home, she 
ventured that the Council of the Villas 
of Venice might be willing to sell one 
of its national treasures to buyers 
who would agree to restore it and 
keep it up. The very next day we hired 
a cab and went on a tour of the villas 
and palaces owned by the Council 
that might be for sale. 

Nineteen miles from Venice in a 
northwesterly direction we found 
what we were looking for in the little 


town of Piombino Dese—a monu- 
mental structure by Andrea Palladio 
himself. It looked as though it might 
have been the residence of one of the 
doges of Venice; in fact, it had been 
the residence of two doges, both of 
the famous Cornaro family. 

The house was everything we had 
wanted in a second home—a beauti- 
ful and imposing structure basically 
in good condition, in one of the most 
desirable countries of the world from 
the standpoint of comfortable, happy 
living; and only a half hour by train 
from the beauties and art treasures of 


Venice. When one occupies the big 
house in the center of any town, even 
in the United States, he had better be 
persona grata to the people of the 
town or go elsewhere. After five years 
of close association with the Italians 
of Piombino Dese, we actually feel 
more at home in our little Italian town 
than we have ever felt anywhere in 
the United States. 


THE PALLADIAN VILLA 


To some extent Andrea Palladio 
was the architect on the spot to take 
advantage of a building boom in the 


The Great Hall, still just as Palladio described it, is furnished with Italian Renaissance antiques. 
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sixteenth century. The merchants and 
nobility of Venice were in the midst 
of a period of prosperity with rich 
lands outside of the city. Not only did 
they want to oversee their property 
but, strange as it may seem to us as 


visitors to romantic Venice, they 
wanted to ‘‘get away from it all” and 
build suburban homes. This they did 
in profusion throughout the entire 
region of the Veneto around Venice. 
Most all villas and palaces designed 
and constructed by Andrea Palladio 
are monumental structures. When 
someone tried to point out to Andrea 


Mattia Bortoloni frescoes depicting 


Palladio that his houses looked like 
cathedrals and churches, he replied: 
“It’s the other way around. This 
design of house came first. The 
churches copied it.” 

Prior to the time of Palladio a 
monumental house was a kind of 
fortress, almost a city or town in 
itself. The residents were separated 
from the outside. Windows were gen- 
erally small and heavily barred 
against intruders. Andrea Palladio 
changed all this. Although ground- 
floor windows are still barred in Pal- 
ladio’s houses, other windows are 








large and look out on pleasant gar- 
dens. The doorways are of extreme 
importance in the plan—very large 
with several windows on each side. 
Outside, long porches are deep 
enough to allow seating away from 
the rays of the sun. The steps are 
extremely wide and very gradual in 
slope, again so that the occupants 
have the feeling that they live in the 
center of a garden. 

The house is carefully aligned so 
that one of its long sides faces the 
morning sun. This side has few 
windows and houses major stair- 
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the building of the Tower of Babel dominate the small Reception Room. 
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ways; little of the hot sun shines into 
the house, therefore, keeping it cool 
during the morning and through mid- 
day. The opposite side usually con- 
tains a profusion of windows. This 
side tends to feel the winds and 
storms of winter, experiencing heavy 
wear over the centuries. 

The plan of most of Palladio’s 
houses is a center block, or main cen- 
tral structure, with a ‘‘wing” on either 
side, in contrast to earlier houses 
designed as one big structure or 
“box.” Still another cardinal principle 
of architecture was Palladio’s insist- 
ence on internal symmetry. In the 
center of each house is a main hall— 
in the Villa Cornaro the hall measures 
about thirty-five by thirty-five feet 
(the Venetian foot is a little over 
thirteen inches) with the ceiling some 
thirty-five feet high, so that it is vir- 
tually a cube. 

On each side of the main hall the 
rooms are identical in size and shape. 
In Cornaro, one serves as the main 
living room; the other is the dining 
room. Each of these has an adjoining 
room: one is now used as an office 
and the other as a kitchen. Back of 
these ‘‘reception rooms”’ are two 
smaller rooms and behind them two 
more small rooms behind which rise 
the spiral staircases, one on each side. 
There are two smaller spiral stair- 
cases at the front of the house, one of 
the few remaining two-story houses 
constructed by Andrea Palladio. The 
upstairs is identical in room size and 
arrangement to the downstairs. 

There is one other highly significant 
principle of Palladian architecture. 
One of his mottos was, ‘‘Cheap to con- 
struct and easy to repair.” In view of 
the fact that the walls are brick, often 
several feet thick and covered with an 
extremely hard plaster that resembles 
concrete, it is difficult to believe that 
Andrea Palladio meant what he said. 
Other houses of his period, and 
earlier, however, required a tremen- 
dous amount of stonework and 
marble-cutting. To duplicate the Villa 
Cornaro today might cost $1,000,000 
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for the basic house (without stucco 
ornamentation), but to use cut stone 
and marble might well cost five times 
this sum. 


THE JOB OF RESTORATION 


The original plasterwork, done by 
Cabianca, includes elaborate stucco 
overdoors and all manner of putti and 
other ornamentation on the walls and 
curved ceilings. Though the plaster- 
work was in good condition when we 
got the house, it required about a year 
of work by plaster artist Ilario Mari- 
otto to repair it. The glass, almost all 
mullioned, needed extensive replace- 
ment, which took some three years. 

The most modern electric system 
possible was installed, for which 
three stonemasons and three electri- 
cians were employed for over six 
months. Floors and walls of the baths 
are trimmed in Italian tile and the fix- 
tures are gold plated. Since the walls 
had to be cut into in order to sink the 
electric lines in plastic tubes, electric 
heating lines were installed at the 
same time, plus an internal telephone 
system and a servants’ call system 
with twenty-four pushbuttons located 
throughout the house. 

We contracted directly with the 
laborers and in doing so quickly 
learned a rudimentary sort of Italian. 
Had we worked through a general 
contractor the costs of restoration 
would have runat least twice as much. 


A PAINTING COLLECTION 
WITH THE HOUSE 


One of the best features of the Villa 
Cornaro is that it came with its own 
art collection: one hundred and eight 
frescoes on the walls and ceilings, 
done in the year 1717 by Mattia Bor- 
toloni. Some are twenty-three feet in 
length and all but three are in perfect 
condition with brilliant, unfaded 
colors. The theme of the frescoes on 
the main floor is the Old Testament; 
that of the upper floor, the New Testa- 
ment. Most of the frescoes are 
‘“‘framed’’ with ornamental plaster 
done by Cabianca. Several of the 


main rooms have a plaster shelf near 
the ceiling, where electric lights, 
entirely concealed, throw light on the 
ceiling frescoes and diffuse to the 
frescoes on the walls, giving an 
appearance of ‘‘sourceless”’ light. 
Both main halls, though not decorated 
with frescoes, have painted and deco- 
rated beamed Renaissance ceilings as 
have three other rooms of the house. 


BUYING A VILLA ABROAD 


To buy any national monument in 
Italy is vastly different from buying a 
house in America. Having the pur- 
chase price is only the beginning. One 
must prove himself capable of restor- 
ing the house and of keeping it up. 

Thanks to Dr. Roland deMarco, 
President of Finch College, New York, 
and to his close friend, Dr. Meccanico, 
Secretary of the Italian National 
Assembly, we were constantly 
brought to the attention of the 
Minister of Finance, Emilio Colombo, 
later Prime Minister, and to other 
Italian officials. 

It took exactly one year for our 
application to purchase the house to 
be approved—by at least a dozen gov- 
ernment bodies, including the Council 
of the Villas of Venice, the Superin- 
tendent of All Monuments and Gal- 
leries, the Consiglio Soperiore and 
many other governmental organiza- 
tions. The Minister of Finance had to 
sign two separate documents, one 
authorizing the sale of the Villa Cor- 
naro, a national, government-owned 
monument, and the other authorizing 
its sale to us. 

Would we do it again? Yes, even if 
it took twice as long and twice as 
much trouble. Each time we arrive in 
our little town of Piombino Dese we 
feel as though we are returning home; 
each time we feel a little more a part 
of the town and a part of Italy. Half 
furnished to date—in Renaissance 
and eighteenth-century painted Ital- 
ian furniture—the house promises a 
return to its original grandeur, our 
four-hundred-year-old tribute to the 
genius of Palladio. = 
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| As if transported in time, the Drawing Room, above, with additional frescoes by Mattia Bortoloni, plasterwork by Cabianca, parquet 
: floor and painted Italian antiques portrays another century. The Dining Room or Sala da Pranzo reveals a rare Chinese red-lacquer four- 
| part table with original 16th-century tile floor, Mattia Bortoloni frescoes recounting the construction of Noah’s ark, and marble mantel. 

















Antique loys 


Aplaytul history 


Ms. Diamond is working on a book about business,the consumer and the toy industry. 












The holidays are with us again—the season of giving and receiving, of 
exchanging with love and joy something meant to please another. And what 
better way to give than with a child’s heart, a gift that is meant only to delight, 
a plaything, a toy. Toys from primitive times have mirrored not only history 
but human psychology as well. How much different are we from that child 
thousands of years ago who fashioned a ball from the reeds of the river 

and gave it to his mother with a smile, as if to say, “It’s for you, but 


let’s play with it together’? The Reutons 


An old toy, like an antique, is a reflection of history and a proof 
of art. Toy collectors, however, tend to be antique hounds of a 
special sort. There is something about toys that forbids utter 
seriousness in the appreciation. They are, after all, children’s 
playthings, concocted with all the whimsy and detail that would 
appeal toa child, and nothing is missing in the antique but the original 
child and his delight. The adult toy collector can thus indulge in childish 
delight once again, and most do, though they are adults and readily under- 
stand they must heed: “Look, but don’t touch.” 
The word “toy” itself implies a certain humility of function; toys are 
for fun, though the axiom is somewhat clouded by the revelation 
(recently overemphasized) that toys, getting as much of a child’s 
attention as they do, contribute mightily to the child’s general learn- 
ing experience. 
Certainly old toys—even the most whimsical—can be valued as art. Pre- 
Columbian clay whistles and little animals surely made for children are now 
treasures of ‘‘serious”’ art collections. Handmade German wood toys of past 
Above: Lateadthecodtumemnmericcn witintinis sc oeS: products of a cottage industry during the long winters in the Bavarian 
(wind toy) boxer by anonymous folk sculptor. forests as far back as the fourteenth century and big business by the nine- 


By S. J. Diamond 


Courtesy: Kennedy Galleries, New York teenth century when they were distributed world-wide through Nuremberg, 
Antique Great Northern toy train. : : ; : . F 

Courtesv: A Children’s World 1875-1950 became increasingly commercial and less differentiated, but are still respected 
Exhibit: Siithsonian Imstitution) as unique specimens of folk art. From the days of the medieval guilds to the 


Washington, D.C. Industrial Age, toys, commissioned by the rich, were often made by artisans 


Opposite: Rare late-19th-century American : : : : : 
anaes Cee as a sideline, the copperworker, silversmith, furniture maker or potter turn- 
whirligig acrobat on horse. 


Courtesy: Kennedy Galleries, New York ing out a few toy miniatures of their craft. Toymaking in early America was 
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no exception; there are, after all, surviving but in design, reflecting changes in the adult world. Dolls, of 
museum examples of silver rattles made by Paul _ course, change only in execution, trappings, and amount of real- 
Revere, silversmith. ism reproduced, for the basic design of a human form (like that 

A toy reflects also its time, for toys create a of animals) has altered little: early dolls had figures of sticks, straw, 
play world of everything the child sees around _ baked clay, cornhusks, wood; later, thanks to technology, they 
him, reduced to manageable size. Surviving toys had porcelain heads, then bisque, then composition, and in the 


offer history in miniature, albeit a selected his- more recent days of rubber and plastic, ‘“‘magic” skin and “soft” 
tory, since children will play with anything, skin and “‘like-real’”’ skin. Other manmade objects show more 
not only those things specially made for intrinsic changes in form. 

them and surviving to go into collections. Although the essential functions of all toy vehicles are the same 
Indeed, what survives may not have been | (locomotion and transport), great changes of design have taken 
played with very much. Some toy histor- place, as in real life, between the rudimentary toy carts of 
ians, for instance, point to the survival of ancient days and the Lionel train. Toy trains appeared with the 
great numbers of automatons— mechanical \ first railroads, starting in about 1820, and a century of rail- 
novelties which turn on, do an entertaining \ roading put miles of miniature tracks and myriad cars, com- 
routine, and stop—as proof that they were . plete with couplings and brass fittings, on the nursery floor 


not exactly favorite playthings to their child- \ —to be virtually replaced now in the affections of most 


owners, who preferred active play to passive \ children by miniature jets and helicopters. 

spectatorship. \ . The technological advances of 
What was most played with may never reach real life are soon reflected in toys, 

the collector's shelf, if indeed it could be identi- for the fun of child and adult 





fied as playthings. As Alexander Pope wrote, 4 \ alike. When steam power ran 
“Behold the child by nature’s kindly law,/ Pleased much industry and transpor- 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” Toy history is full ” - tation in the nineteenth cen- 
of chance objects—bones, nuts that became playing ‘ ez ‘+ tury, steam power moved 


pieces in a Roman boys’ game, monkey skulls that became 
baby rattles in the recently discovered Stone Age tribe of 
Mindanao, tin cans used in America’s urban street games. A 
toy box can and does hold everything, from bits of string to 
pebbles to measuring spoons, and only witness or record reveals 
that such things served as toys. 

There are some playthings that seem universal, as ubiquitous 
through history as the observation that children tend to play. 
“Activity toys” like balls, tops, hoops, made centuries and con- 
tinents apart, prove that there are natural shapes for almost 
instinctive play—round, light balls to roll and toss, toys 
that come to a point for spinning. Kites flew and tops 
spun in the ancient Orient. Egyptians in 1400 B.C. 
played with balls of painted wood or of papyrus and 
reeds; Greeks made theirs of animal bladders 
and hides. Hoops roll down the years—bronze 
and iron hoops in Greek and Roman days, cast- 
off barrel staves in the Middle Ages, today’s 
plastic Hula Hoops. The yo-yo was a very old 
favorite in the Far East, though it was all the pe 
rage as a ‘‘new”’ toy when it became a French 
fad in the 1700s, and it has been “brand new” 
each time some manufacturer made it a fad in this 
country, a cycle of popularity begun in the 1920s 
when it came here from the Philippines where it 
was a traditional weapon (flung from a tree, it 
stunned its victim, and was neatly retracted). 

Many of children’s playthings are imitative of 
adult life, for children want their ‘‘own’”’ tools, 
their “own” vehicles, their “own” babies to 
care for. Such toys may change over the years 
not only in execution—like the activity toys— 


into the nursery in tiny 
working locomotives, fire 
engines, factories and 
steamboats, just as we 
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Top left: Early-19th-century whirligig Hessian soldiers in painted | 
wood by anonymous American folk sculptor. 
Courtesy: Kennedy Galleries, New York 


Bottom left: Miniature French dinner set with china plates, 
compote and tureen, circa 1915. 
Courtesy: Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


Top right: German doll with bisque head, made by Simon and 


Halbig, circa 1890. 
Courtesv: Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 


Bottom: A montage of fine antique toys. Particularly notable 
are the Charlie Chaplin doll, circa 1918 (left of center); the Ives 
trolley car drawn by two horses, circa 1880 (left); and the rare 
Jerome Park Races by Fallows, circa 1880 (right). 

Courtesy: Second Childhood, New York 


Right: American Indian whirligig of painted wood, 19th century. 
Courtesy: Kennedy Galleries, New York 








now have small fuel-powered rockets for backyard play. 
No sooner was there an early phonograph that could 
reproduce sound and speech than a phonograph was put 
into a doll to make her speak. 

Known as the Edison Phonograph Doll, she was 22 
inches high and $10, with a record turntable in her breast, 
to be cranked at her back. The doll’s mechanism is often 
credited to Thomas Alva Edison, a mistake according to 
toy historian Ruth Freeman because it was actually 
invented by one W. W. Jacques who assigned the 1888 
patent rights to the Edison Phonograph Toy Manufac- 
turing Company. Thomas Alva himself made a few expe- 
rimental phonograph dolls but in 1910, and strictly for 
friends, incorporating a phonograph cylinder instead of 
a tiny turntable. 

Edison’s interest was phonographs, not dolls; a toy 
was simply a small and appealing form to incorporate 
a new advance, and this is often the case in toy history. 
In some cases toys have proved not just the evidence of 
a new advance but its predecessor and prediction. One 
of the nicest archaeological mysteries is the survival of 
little animals on four wheels from pre-Columbian civili- 
zations in Mexico that weren’t yet using wheels in trans- 
port. Model toy planes were airborne decades before the 
Wright brothers made it with a real plane. 

Toys mirror events as well as scientific advances, the 
happenings of the day both sublime and mundane. What- 
ever excites public interest seems to find its way into 
miniature copy for private fun. When the horrors of the 
French Revolution were the adult entertainment of the 
day, French toy vendors immediately released a spate of 
toy guillotines for the amusement of children. The first 
and greatest wave of tin soldiers and battalions filled 
nurseries in Europe in response to the stirring conquests 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia who ruled from 1740 
to 1786. A single newspaper item led to one of the most 
famous toys of modern time, the teddy bear, which grew 
out of a nationally publicized Clifford Berryman cartoon 
in 1902 of President Teddy Roosevelt refusing to shoot a 
small bear cub on a hunting foray in Mississippi. ‘“Draw- 
ing the Line in Mississippi,” it was captioned, for TR had 
gone south to settle a Mississippi-Louisiana border dis- 
pute. According to toy industry legend, the founder of 
the Ideal Toy Corporation capitalized on the publicity by 
marketing a stuffed ‘‘Teddy’s Bear,” after seeking and 
receiving TR’s permission to do so. (Industry is always 
good for an internecine squabble, and seventy years 
later Ideal is still fighting for its claim to have been first. 
Ideal has TR’s letter, of course, but Steiff, the German 
stuffed-toy company, claims to have been first out with 
a Teddy Bear on their own. Whatever, within a half 
dozen years, everyone who could was churning out 
Teddy Bears.) 

In the annals of toy history, “play imitates life” is as 
much an old saw as the standard “‘art imitates nature.” 
An oft-cited example of the toy world turning the obses- 
sion of the times into entertainment is Parker Brothers’ 
game Monopoly, born during the Depression when every- 
one was burdened with worry about crashing stocks and 
lost property. Small wonder they readily embraced a 
little dream world in which one could buy and sell 


streets, and achieve great wealth in a few hours. 

Made and bought for children by adults, toys can 
subtly reinforce the ideals and values of the adult world. 
They thus teach children, through play, what adults of 
the day know to be most important, in custom, style, the 
very means of survival and success in the given time. 
The Greeks and Romans in their warrior days, empha- 
sizing athletic games and contests, surrounded their chil- 
dren with toys and sports equipment that would develop 
their physical skills. Fully armed knights on horseback 
survive from the Middle Ages. The Industrial Age’s rev- 
erence for the new automation and the Victorian mercan- 
tile ideals of making and saving money met in a half 
century of popularity for novel banks, little figures that 
moved like machines. The admired standard of woman- 
hood in the late 1800s, a lady elegantly inactive and a 
handsome showpiece, was reinforced in the “‘lady dolls” 
of the day, which existed simply to be dressed and 
undressed in the greatest number of elegant costumes 
that the child could buy, make or assemble for her, (An 
ironic comment on the progress of womanhood: the 
Barbie doll and all her “fashion doll” sisters of a century 
later seem to reiterate the same feminine ideal.) 

The toy collector is often able to view, in miniature, 
the differences and similarities between cultures. Some- 
times comparisons are quite direct. Milton Bradley’s 
‘Checkered Game of Life,” for instance, was first intro- 
duced in 1860, asking players to strive 
for squares marked Truth, Honor, 
Industry, Happy Old Age, and avoid 
Intemperance, Ruin, Idleness; in 1960 
the game was updated for today’s 
children—“‘Players begin with $2000 
and a car...if you make the right ® 
decisions, and your luck holds out, 
you may land in Millionaire Acres,” 
the sole winning location. More often, 
the comparisons emerge from an 
emphasis on certain types of toys— 
whether it’s the toy bows and arrows, 
spears, and clubs that started the 
primitive child on a crucial profi- 
ciency, or all the toys embodying sci- 
entific and mechanical principles, 
often to be put together by the child 
himself, which were produced during 
the age of great advances in industry 
and science in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. And the children of today? Ah, 
they have everything, including— 
should they so desire—mini power- 
bikes, toy vehicles that race around 
without any expenditure of human 
power and even provide the sound of 
gears shifting (previously provided 
by the child himself), dolls filled with | 
pre-recorded conversations—a pleth- | 
ora of labor-saving toys that spare | 
children a lot of the physical effort of ~ 
play and the mental effort of make- 
believe. Such is progress. % 33 














“They asked me for an honest house? 


Un-decorated Look tor Darien 
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A comfortable country atmosphere is introduced immediately in 
the Entry Hall with English needlepoint rugs and a French country 
armoire topped with a flower-filled tole tub, antique brass candle- 
sticks and old French water-filter lamp. 





Frank Green, President of Lanvin-Charles of the Ritz, 
and Everett Brown have known each other since the 
days when Mr. Green was president of another conglom- 
erate, Fieldcrest, and designer Brown served as color and 
design consultant to one of its subsidiaries. When the 
Greens commissioned the prestigious New York interior 
designer for their 1902 Tudor house in Darien, Connecti- 
cut, they stated their major requirement. ‘‘They asked 
me,’ Mr. Brown recalls, ‘‘for an honest house. They didn’t 
want anything phony. Everything in the house had to be 
good with no possibility of criticism from educated eyes. 
Ostentation was out.” 

Everett Brown, who was born in Remington, Indiana, 
and began in the display and design department at 
Marshall Field, is one of the foremost exponents of the 
undecorated look. Underlying his work always is a 
Middle Western honesty and forthrightness which is 
really the style most worth having these days. 

Mr. Brown took Norma and Frank Green’s heavy, dark 
and cut-up summer place and turned it into an airy, 
honest, open house with fewer, larger rooms. Dark wains- 
coting and beams were painted white, every window in 
the house was shuttered and the furnishings—antiques 
and chintz pieces — resulted in a contemporary mood. 

‘My own philosophy is that comfort, ease of mainte- 
nance and cheerfulness should come first, so I assembled 
the items that made these ideals come to pass,” explains 
the six-foot, handsome, gray-haired designer. 

The furnishings — simple, 18th-century antiques plus a 
few reproductions—evoke a country rather than sophisti- 
cated urban feeling. Accessories, like warm brass candle- 
sticks, colorful plates, ship pictures and models, were 
chosen for color and warmth rather than importance. 

And because the Greens wanted a greenhouse, the 
designer placed it—a plant room cum solarium—on the 
garage roof, and enclosed it, so the family can enjoy the 
contrast of a rooftop jungle inside, a sandy beach outside. 

Mr. Brown also aided and abetted the Greens’ passion 
for entertaining ‘‘easily and well,’ both in the dining- 
room arrangement, where sixteen can be accommodated 
at sit-down dinners, and in the kitchen. A formidable 


Interior Design by Everett Brown, FAID 
Photographed by Henry Fullerton 
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| “Everything in the house had to be good....Ostentation was out” 
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The Living Room bespeaks comfort with a down-filled sofa and chairs covered in hand-quilted chintz and a thick, woolly floccati rug. 
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with an oversized restaurant stove, butcher-block counter tops, white birch paneling and vinyl flooring. 





“T don't want any house I’ve done to look 
as though a designer had been within miles of it” 
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The Dining Room takes its character from an antique Irish wake table surrounded by old English tavern chairs and is colorfully seasoned 
with a superb collection of asparagus plates and rare green Majolica plates, as well as blue and white Canton and Lowestoft platters. 














batterie de cuisine of copper pots draws guests magneti- 
cally — both before and after dinner. 

The Greens have the only private beach in Darien—a 
sandy one-hundred-foot strip. Additionally the other edge 
of their property fronts on Long Island Sound and 
includes an acre of lawn plus a salt marsh inhabited by 
swans, herons, geese and ducks. 

‘A Tudor house on the shore may seem a contradiction 
to people in this country,’’ Mr. Green says, “but many 
of the Tudor places in England are also on the water.” 

Despite spectacular views in all directions, Everett 
Brown chose to retain the original leaded windows. ‘“‘By 








Fern wallpaper, matching slipcovers and a cotton and linen rug unify the rambling Sitting Room-Library area 


creating bigger rooms the house seems open and light 
enough,” he explains. ‘“The small-paned windows pro- 
vide contrast, and they give plenty of ventilation.”’ 

Understatement, Everett Brown’s hallmark (‘I don’t 
want any house I’ve done to look as though a designer 
had been within miles of it’) is evident everywhere. 

“I did the house for people who live honestly and don’t 
pretend,” explains designer Brown who has a Connecti- 
cut place of his own at New Milford and an apartment in 
Manhattan. “It has all the amenities for pleasant living in 
today’s world. But there are no symbols of success which 
are so out of place in these egalitarian times.” # 





of the Master Bedroom. 
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In the Garden Room, atop the garage, wicker chairs, pine sea chest, Italian-style table, and a horn chair covered in sand-colored suede. 
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n this series of features “The Col- 
ectors,”’ we present those extraordi- 
nary individuals who gather about 
hem art and objects both loved and 
| 3 PARTE 1. |! - a y 

well appreciated; whose feeling for 


heir art is so intensely personal, the 





hought of investment enters only as 
rationale for additions. 

Henry P. McUhenny is such a man. 
His unerring eye and infallible taste 
are legendary. With art, antiques and 
objects sensitively placed, his house 
is not a gallery with works displayed 
to command attention. It is his home 

a warm, harmonious accord, an 
artistic expression by an inspired col- 
lector. The Editors 


ho would suspect that the three 

adjoining buildings on Ritten- 
house Square, similar only in their 
unmistakable air of Philadelphian 
gentility, are actually one residence? 
And who could imagine that behind 
their well-bred, discreet fagades is 
amassed a dazzle of French nine- 
teenth-century treasures? 

It amuses Henry P. MclIlhenny—art 
lover, board member of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, traditionalist, 
and owner of this magnificent resi- 
dence—that his house has three 
addresses. But one home simply could 
not accommodate the glorious paint- 
ings, the decorative objets and mar- 
velous antiques of his collection. In 
order to widen the living room, to 





The Collectors: 
Henry P Mcllhenny 


Interior Design by 
George Doan, AID 


Photographed by Norman McGrath 


make room for his remarkable acqui- 
sitions, Mr. MclIlhenny bought the 
house next door, which he then 
demolished. Architect George Brooke 
Roberts was commissioned to build 
in its place the grand octagonal 
entrance hall that now leads into a 
sweeping L-shaped drawing room, 
and interior designer George Doan 
was invited to collaborate on color 
and fabric choices. Still unsatisfied 
with the available space, Mr. 
Mcllhenny recently purchased the 
house on the other side and is in the 
process of putting in a ballroom as 
well as an office and more spacious 
quarters for his large staff. 

In every sense, it is a full and excit- 
ing house—a prodigious house—re- 
flecting Mr. MclIlhenny’s enormous 
vitality. Delights are everywhere, 
from an extraordinary assemblage of 
French Restoration furniture down- 
stairs to a guest room upstairs of the 
daintiest Philadelphia Sheraton. An- 
other guest room, paneled in blue and 
filled with signed pieces by Roetgen, 
is a copy of Madame Du Barry’s bath- 
room. Still another guest room is fur- 
nished in Chippendale and Queen 
Anne and hung with Dutch masters. 
Flower-filled rooms hold artistic sur- 
prises merely because there is such 
plenty; in this house it is possible to 
squirrel away a little Corot, a person- 
ally inscribed Dali or Warhol, in an 
unobtrusive corner to delight the 
unsuspecting browser. 
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d Eighteenth-century Italian console table with Thomire candelabra and Renaissance marble bust introduce Degas’s Petite Danseuse 
flanked by 18th-century pliants in the marble Foyer. Austrian shade, with fabric by Scalamandre, covers doors to miniature garden. 
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Preceding page: The Living Room, with its 
extraordinary collection of Charles X 
pieces, displays a Jacques Louis David 
painting of Pope Pius VII and Cardinal 
Caprara at far end. Degas’s Interior (Le 
Viol), in left foreground, faces painting by 
Eugene Delacroix, Death of Sardanapalus. 


1/ Vignette of Living Room table with Ital- 
ian Empire marble, alabaster and bronze 
column ornament with marine emblems and 
four bronze statuettes of Egyptian deities. 





2/ Vignette of table au milieu adorned with 
books, and late 19th-century troikas made 
of malachite, rock crystal and gilt bronze. 
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3/ Inset of Living Room grouping dominated 
by Degas’s Interior above the foreground 
marble and bronze rostral. 


4/ Lush moiré wallcovering softly contin- 
ues green of Renoir’s Judgment of Paris 
above classic French Empire méridienne in 
Drawing Room. 





5/ In the Drawing Room a 19th-century 
Italian mantel is surmounted by Ingres’s 
La Comtesse de Tournon, from whose cos- 
tume the moire wall coloring was derived. 
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6/ Canapé with medallion and urn motif 
fabric by Scalamandre underscores the san- 
guine mood of the Delacroix painting. 


7/ Overview of the Drawing Room with 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec’s La Danse au 
Moulin Rouge above console table at left. 
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8/ Facing page: In the Library, the choco- 
late-brown wool carpet by Stark and beige 
suedecloth wallcovering serve as a back- 
ground for Rouault’s Crucifixion and, to the 
left, his Veronica’s Veil, both over love seat. 


9/ A portrait of Mr. Mcllhenny by the late 
Franklin Watkins captures view of Library. 


10/ Covered table in Library displays col- 
collection of rock crystal and semi-precious 


















11/ Guest Bedroom was adapted from a 
room for Mme. de Pompadour at Versailles.) 
Curtains and cover for Directoire daybed) 
are of silk by Scalamandré. The two tables 
| are signed by Roetgen; chairs are by Jacob; 
desk chair is signed Langlois. 









12/ Brunschwig & Fils fabric crisply accents 
antique duchesse brisée and 18th-century}| 
= asia chairs and commode. 









NGI 13/ A white marble fountain by Keller pro-| | 
a vides garden view from Dining Room. 





wie T 
Had 4 14/ A table in the Master Bedroom displays | 
pt f French boxes, Irish dish, Indian knife and} _ 








dog collar, all 18th-century pieces. 
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For thirty years Mr. MclIlhenny was 
a curator of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. “My father was president of 
the museum and my sister is currently 
president. My mother was on the 
board. So it has always been a sort of 
family madness,” says the tall, 
gray-haired son of an illustrious 
Philadelphia family. To this same 
museum that the Mcllhenny patron- 
age helped flourish he plans to leave 
his paintings—a stunning gift from 
any point of view. 

Over his living-room mantelpiece 
hangs a splendid portrait, La Com- 
tesse de Tournon, by the great master 
Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres. “I 
bought the Ingres because the chair 
the Comtesse was sitting on was 
almost identical to one of mine,” says 
Mr. Mcllhenny, taking in with a ges- 
ture the room full of Charles X furni- 
ture, where chairs, couches, tables of 
a lovely bois clair are arranged in 
stately balance. “I call it nut wood. 
That covers everything,” he laughs, 
belying the depth of his feelings for 
their beauty. He bought the first lot in 
Paris in the thirties. The style, of the 
same period as pieces now in the 
White House, was fashionable at the 
time of the Bourbon Restoration. 
“When I moved to town from where 
I used to live, I had to buy more. Then 
when I extended the house, I had to 
buy even more of it. So, in conse- 
quence, I now have this whole room 
filled with it.” 

What might have seemed an over- 
whelming emphasis on one period, 
had it been less skillfully arranged, 
becomes a grand and orderly display 
in the Mcllhenny living room. The 
walls of the longer part of the L are a 
serene beige; the other walls are 
clothed in an opulent green moiré. 
Curtains to separate the two parts of 
the big room are often drawn to make 
a cozy, fire-lit atmosphere on cold 
nights. Pointing out a charming fire 
screen covered in rosy silk and 
emblazoned with a gold medallion, 
Mr. Mcllhenny explains, “We had 
Scalamandre copy this fabric for the 
rest of the room.” The dignified red 
and green scheme is complemented 
by an eighteenth-century Savonnerie 


rug. “It is hard to find a rug that 
wouldn’t wear with the same color 
as the pinky-red on the furniture. 
Now it’s in shreds, as you can see. 
A little man comes in and lies on his 
stomach for days and repairs it every 
summer. But I’m afraid it’s reaching 
the point of no return.” 





Mr. Mcllhenny points out that he 
made a deliberate effort to represent 
nineteenth-century French art in his 
living room. There is spectacular cov- 
erage of the impressionist painters 
Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Van Gogh, 
Seurat and Mr. MclIlhenny’s favorite, 
Edgar Degas. Not only does he have a 
number of beautiful pictures and 
drawings by Degas, he has a cast of 
the famous bronze Ballet Dancer, 
Dressed. ‘‘When I bought it, the extra 
skirt came with it. Some museums 
don’t have extra skirts, so I’ve loaned 
mine out to have it copied.’ Appro- 
priately, over an Empire commode — 
one of the few pieces in the room not 
Restoration — hangs a huge portrait 
by Jacques Louis David, part of what 
is believed to be a study for his great 
Napoleonic coronation picture. 
Nearby, a turbulent drama by Dela- 
croix, illustrating a poem of Byron’s, 
glows jewel-like. 

Summing up the extraordinary 
room, Mr. Mcllhenny emphasizes, 
“The basic thing, to me, is the pic- 
tures.” He acquired the furniture and 
adornments “more to enhance the 
pictures than just for themselves— 
except, as it so happens, I now have 
a very good collection of this type of 
furniture.”’ The pieces are placed to 








encourage both conversational 
groupings and an easy flow of guests 
for large parties. 

A gregarious bachelor, Mr. Mcll- 
henny entertains his wide circle of 
friends from all over the world. 
Throughout the winter months, en- 
tertaining continues apace at Ritten- 
house Square; then in late spring the 
busy host packs up his household to 
summer at his castle in Ireland, 
where the same brisk schedule re- 
sumes in another country. 

Mr. Mcllhenny, buttressed by a 
well-trained staff, provides dinner for 
eight or eighty with polished ease. 
The dining table, which belonged to 
his grandmother, can be expanded to 
seat up to eighteen. For larger groups, 
he prefers guests to dine at small 
tables with matching tablecloths. “It 
is much cozier. And if you don’t have 
an even number, it doesn’t really mat- 
ter—and everyone can talk in gen- 
eral. Whereas, if you have a big long 
table, people get left out and they 
sulk and sit there looking pathetic. 
But if you have tables of four, you 
can’t lose. You can always talk to 
somebody.” 

Lunch is a lovely affair chez 
Mcllhenny, whether facing the gar- 
den and listening to the soft murmur 
of a fountain and twittering birds out- 
side, or seated by the wall bearing a 
forceful trio of Cézanne, Matisse and 
Chardin. There is no rug to hide the 
gleaming old parquet de Versailles 
which Mr. Mcllhenny imported from 
France and lightly describes as ‘a 
perfect nuisance.” The walls are cov- 
ered in a beige moiré and satin stripe 
to match a graceful Regency screen, 
while the dining chairs are sensibly 
upholstered — considering the 
workout they get—with leather, 
bitter-sweet colored, setting off two 
extraordinarily fine ebony and or- 
molu commodes by the French cab- 
inetmaker Charles Henri Boulle. Mr. 
Mcllhenny occasionally encloses his 
garden with a tent and installs heat- 
ers to warm guests on chilly nights. 

A sheltered space, the garden is 
protected enough to have magnolia 
trees blossoming in the springtime. 


continued on page 110 
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hen Prince Pignatelli of Monteroduni holds dinner 

at court for three hundred and fifty guests, he may 

be inspired to bring forth the ancestral cotiection of 
Sevres porcelain originally consigned by Napoleon. 

Fired by the pomp and circumstance of French roy- 

alty, Sévres porcelain is glazed with artistic inspirations 
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from the days of Pompeii to Pompidou. Beginning with 
commissions by Louis XV, through Art Nouveau designs 
for the Paris Exposition of 1900 and the creations of 
George Mathieu for the French Pavilions at Expos in 
Montreal and Osaka, Sévres holds the crown as leader 
of fashion in its field, symbolizing French styles through 
two centuries. 

When European potters in the 1750s were barely 
assimilating the intricacies of Chinese expertise, Sévres 
artisans’ mastery of the difficult medium of porcelain 
clay and ground enamel color made the name Sevres 
synonymous with the highest achievement in decorative 
arts. Sévres porcelain truly became an “extravagance of 
queens and kings.” 

The first courtly benefactor of the Sevres artisans was 
Louis XV, who established Sévres under the patronage 
of Madame de Pompadour. He was so delighted by their 
work that an apartment was kept for him at the site; even- 
tually he acquired the entire property, which included a 
ceramics school, for the State. His gift to the Empress 
Marie Thérése was a service bedecked with ribbons, 
flowers and cherubs, in the lighthearted spirit of the 
1750s. Later, in the neoclassical period of Louis XVI, 
designs acquired a more dignified and severe simplicity; 
literary-minded Catherine the Great ordered a service of 
744 pieces for her imperial summer residence at Pushkin, 
Tsarskoe Selo, heralding the era of classicism with motifs 





of mythology, cameo and monograms; these she chose 
from a set of six watercolor sketches and a few sample 
pieces drawn up for her for use at Rambouillet by the art 
masters at Sevres. In 1788, Marie Antoinette acquired a 
service replete with animal motifs and themes of the hunt. 

It was Napoleon, however, who saw in the Sevres cre- 
ations an effective instrument of propaganda, a means 
of glorifying his own ego and growing power with pres- 
tigious gifts of state. He desired styles which would 
evoke heroism and the grandeur of imperial Rome. Napo- 
leon presented two gifts of Sevres to Tsar Alexander dur- 
ing their tenuous political alliance: the “Olympic” service 
depicted La Fontaine’s fables and the “Egyptian” pieces 
had scenes of Napoleon's campaign in Egypt, taken from 
Vivant-Denon’s book Egypte. 

Examples of the greatly diversified subjects employed 
for Napoleon are shown here in plates from the table 
service of Prince Pignatelli. There are 350 unique plates 
in this opulent service of over 500 pieces handed down 
from the Prince’s ancestor, Admiral Federico Gravina. 
Napoleon gave this set to his good friend the Admiral, 
who was then Prince of Montevago and later commanded 
the doomed Spanish fleet at the Battle of Trafalgar. A 
similar service was rendered at Sevres for the Emperor’s 
brother Joseph, King of Spain (24 plates of this set can 
be viewed at the Napoleonic Museum in Rome). 

At the time of Napoleon’s fall from power, the Bourbon 
sovereigns of Naples began making scientific excavations 
at Pompeii. Sixty years before, peasants had found sev- 
eral pieces of Pompeiian art, but during these extensive 
archaeological digs, many new themes of mythology were 
uncovered. It became the pleasure of Sévres artists to 
reflect in their designs objects of the glory of Isis, the 
house of Castor and Pollux, arabesques, winged griffins, 
et al. Various other motifs were inspired by symbols of 
the Empire: winged victory and laurel wreaths for tri- 
umph; fasces and sphinxes for conquest; and for pros- 
perity, bees, sheaves and cornucopias. The themes alter- 
nated on multicolored backgrounds, highlighted with 
picturesque bands of much gold. At times the entire 
inside of a cup was gilded. 

We can only guess at the time required to create these 
imposing services at Sévres. One clue is that a service 
smaller than the Gravina collection took more than a year 
and a half to make; this gift, from Louis XVIII to the 
former British ambassador to Paris, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was begun in January, 1821,and was not completed 
until September, 1822. 

In many creations of Sévres, personal markings iden- 
tify not only the artists but also the craftsmen who 
applied the gold, as seen in the pieces ordered for the 
Palace of Tsarskoe Selo. In the Gravina collection, not all 
of the plates are signed, but some identify such artisans 
as Schoelcher, Nast and Swebach as having contributed 
to the effort. All the pieces, however, are a vivid testa- 
ment to the imagination and incredible display of culture 
of the artists at Sevres. # 
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ince the mid-sixties, outdoor sculpture has held a run- 
ning colloquy with landscape and modern architecture. 
With that mammoth free-for-all show of 1966, entitled 
“Primary Structures,” at the Jewish Museum in New York 
City, the aims, ambitions, scale and shape of all contem- 
porary sculpture underwent a radical change. Perhaps 
it is more accurate to say that this exhibition of some 
forty-two British and American artists registered the 
fact that the change had already taken place. Man was no 
longer the measure for contemporary sculpture. The 
works at the show were bounded by their environment. 
This time a museum environment bore witness to the 
fact that sculpture had already outgrown constricting 
gallery walls. Between 1966 and 1970, the new sculpture 
doubled and sometimes tripled in size. The huge pieces 
exhibited in museums and galleries today for the most 
part serve as models for the artists’ even larger-scale 
conceptions. 

“Outdoor sculpture violates most conventions of size. 
The objects made at landscape’s scale are big enough to 
contest space, intrude upon architectural space,” wrote 
David von Schlegell in 1973. Von Schlegell was talking 
in terms of his recent eighteen-foot-high stainless steel 
and aluminum piece that stands on the downward curve 
of a hill at the StormKing Art Center in Mountainville, 
New York. His remarks not only describe his own work, 
but aptly sum up the sculptures of Ronald Bladen, 
Forrest Myers, Clement Meadmore, Salvatore Romano 
and Tony Smith—all artists whose work and reputations 
have grown up since the mid-sixties. 

Tony Smith, who worked for Frank Lloyd Wright in 
the thirties and designed buildings and monuments in 
the forties, had his first sculpture show with pieces 
employing architectural solids and a modular concept at 
the Wadsworth Atheneum in Connecticut in 1966. At that 
time he was inaccurately acclaimed as the instant ances- 
tor of the movement known as minimal art. Ronald 
Bladen’s Three Elements sculpture in the ‘‘Primary Struc- 
tures” show also won instant fame under the same inac- 
curate heading. Neither Bladen nor Smith or any of the 


continued on page 102 
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L Bricks of rose hue frame the entrance of 
i} the fashion boutique where Sybil Connolly 
t shows her couture creations. 


Eighteenth-century architecture dictates the 
use of 18th-century furniture to maintain 
design integrity. 
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The Irish fashion designer, renowned for her classicism, 
turns her talent to the interiors of her Dublin residences- 
her boutique apartment and I8th-century mews house. 


On Decorating. | feel, really, that if I 
had my time over again I might have 
done interior decorating rather than 
fashion designing. I’ve done all my 
houses myself, though as far as 
decorating is concerned, John Fowler 
in London is the greatest in the world. 
His things are absolutely divine. 

I think the way you live and the 
way you look are usually connected. 
These things evolve inside oneself, 
and one is unconscious about it hap- 
pening. My philosophy about clothes 
is that a woman shouldn’t be star- 
tling; when she passes by, one should 


_ feel, goodness, how attractive. A 


woman coming into a restaurant with 
an outrageous hat is not my idea of 
being well dressed. And I think I feel 
the same way about the rooms I have 


done. When you come into a room 


you want to have an overall feeling 
of something attractive and beautiful 
that makes you feel easy, rather than 
to come in and say, straight away, ‘Oh 
goodness, look at that.’ You know, 
those Andy Warhol portraits of 
Marilyn Monroe. I don’t know what 
pop art would look like in my house. 
There’s nothing that startles, I don’t 
think. It’s a sort of a blending, 
because I like harmony—in thinking, 
in music, in everything. I don’t like 
chaos and shock tactics. Nothing 
should stimulate more than beauty, 
really. What I try to achieve is a 
stimulating beauty. 


On Ambience. The mood I hate most 
in a house is a pretentious one. I hate 
a house that doesn’t look lived in. 
You feel they’ve done it as a shop 
window. I can’t bear that feeling. I 
think a really marvelous room should 


have something that’s not quite right 
in it because then it looks human. I’m 
thinking of a great furniture collec- 
tion—the people have given great big 
rooms to the museum. I found that 
everything in their home was so per- 
fect and so right that it was boring. 
It might as well have been the Metro- 
politan Museum. I wouldn’t want my 
house to look like that. With perhaps 
one thing that isn’t quite right, a 
house looks as if a human being lives 
there. I can think of another house 
where I can never imagine a news- 
paper open on a chair. This is wrong. 
I think a house has to look as if 
people live there. To have it too per- 
fect and the objects too much in place 
is wrong. I won’t say that it should be 
untidy, but it should look like some- 
body reads the books on the shelves 
and perhaps has taken one down and 
left it on the table. I rather like that. 
I think it’s sort of friendly. 


On Architecture. With all the demoli- 
tion going on in the world, I know I’m 
right in saying our Dublin Squares 
are the only eighteenth-century ones 
left in Europe. So I hope they’ll 
always be preserved. The red brick 
facades are so pretty, and in two hun- 
dred years they’ve got a sort of a pink 
color. They’re absolutely classic 
eighteenth-century townhouses. 

I do see distinct styles in countries. 
I love some beautiful things in French 
chateaux, but I think the style I iden- 
tify most with is that of the English 
country house, the great English 
country house. In France there’s a 
certain formality and you see that in 
their gardens. They’re more architec- 
tural. Somehow, in those beautiful 
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The gentle warmth that pervades the main 
house is underscored by subtle colors. 


Sybil Connolly’s home is filled with Irish 
wares, from the linen on the walls to the 
crystal, porcelain and silver on the table. 


Among Ms. Connolly's choice collections 
are 18th-century Angouléme porcelain and 
Irish delftware. 


The extreme height of the ceilings is em- 
phasized by gracefully draped Irish fabrics. 
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eighteenth-century mansions the 
English achieved a sort of connection 
between the house and the gardens. 
You feel the French window open 
and you're stepping out into the gar- 
den and you’re not in a completely 
different environment. There’s a’sort 
of softness about an English country 
house lacking in the French chateaux. 


On Her Main House. The eighteenth 
century was such a prolific period for 
good design—good ceilings and 
things like that. You’ve got to have 
the same sort of furniture. It wouldn’t 
blend at all with absolutely modern 
designs because, first of all, the plas- 
terwork on the ceiling is pure Adam; 
modern, plastic furniture would look 
quite wrong with it. So the design has 
been dictated by the house to a cer- 
tain extent, but happily so. It does 
happen to be what I like. 

The first two floors, where I have 
my boutique, have very large, very 
high ceilings. And then where I show 
my custom-made clothes, we have 
covered the walls in what turned out 
to be thousands of yards of pleated 
linen—the kind I use in my dresses. 
It was a matter of ignorance, I assure 
you. I didn’t know what I was doing. 
My clothes had been a success 
because they were indigenous to Ire- 
land. Designers—the Italians, the 
Spanish, the French, the English, the 
Irish—put into their fashion things 
that are indigenous to their country 
and yet, at the same time, are sort of 
international in feeling. Not only are 
we not in competition with each 
other, but this enriches the look of 
international fashion. 

So when I came to doing the house, 
I thought to myself, perhaps I should 
do the house with this feeling in mind 
—to dig deep into what we’ve got in 
Ireland and see what J can use in 
interior decorating. 

All decorative linen is handker- 
chief linen and Ireland weaves the 
finest in the world. The nine yards 
pleated into one yard, though; that’s 
why there are a thousand yards. | 
wanted a gray color, but it came back 
gray with a touch of lavender in it. 
It’s been on the walls now for fifteen 
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ars and we clean it, you know. We 
vacuum it, and it’s perfect all the 
time, which is marvelous. When I 
think of all the single items that 


people have commented upon in the 
house, the pleated linen walls have 
been, really, a sensation. 

In my own part of the house, the 
top two floors, the rooms are slightly 
smaller. I couldn’t use entirely Irish 
fabrics, but I used as many as I could. 
In Ireland there’s this lovely material 
called Irish poplin, which is a com- 
bination of silk and wool; it’s hand- 
woven and makes wonderful covers 
for chairs because it’s got that per- 
fectly lovely feeling. 

My dining room is a room that 
everybody loves. Everything in it is 
Irish and made either in the eight- 
eenth century or the early nineteenth 
century. And the fuschia wallpaper 
I absolutely love. I chose it deliber- 
ately because fuschia grows wild 
in Ireland. In summer there are 
hedges twenty feet high. Miles and 
miles and miles. It’s one of the sights, 
really. It’s such a pretty wallpaper, 
anyway, especially as I had all this 
Irish furniture. I was able to find 
some lovely antiques. The table is 
very interesting. It’s eighteenth cen- 
tury and comes from a house in 
County Limerick. The people who 
lived there are direct descendants of 
one of the knights who killed Thomas 
Becket and they have always lived 
in this house. My dining chairs, 
which were almost the first thing I 
had, were made in 1820 for the 
O’Briens, but the chairs were ebony 
and gilt and the table was mahogany, 
so I closed my eyes and had it ebon- 
ized and it’s been such a success. It 
could have been a terrible disaster 
but it worked out all right. 


On Her Mews House. My mews 
house is at the end of the garden, and 
I’ve had such fun with it. It’s eight- 
eenth century, and in the eighteenth 
century they often used plaster shells 
as decorative objects. Tony Duquette 


took me to a place in California 
where I bought ynderful shells; 
some I’ve had made in plaster. 

I didn’t even have an architect for 
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the mews house, which I think was 
rather courageous. I might have made 
terrible mistakes. 

I do have a whole history of the 
houses, though. I met this man at 
luncheon and he’s quite a rich man 
who makes a hobby of tracing histor- 
ies of eighteenth-century houses. So 
I’ve got pages and pages and pages— 
everybody who’s lived there. The 
present Princess of Hesse was born 
in the main house. 

To get to the mews house, though, 
you step straight in from the garden 
to the long living room, which runs 





right across the house, and then on 
the ground floor is a dining room 
which really faces out the other side 
of the mews house onto a rather large 
yard. And there’s a maid’s room and 
bath, as well, on the ground floor. 
Then there’s the staircase. I was ter- 
ribly ambitious. Desmond Guinness 
had told me once, years ago, about a 
house outside Kilkenny, a small early 
eighteenth-century house, that had a 
Chinese Chippendale staircase. I was 
longing to see it so when I was in 
that area last February, I went there. 
Terribly pretty house. All the rooms 
were rounded, and there was this 


staircase. It was a sort of country 
Chinese Chippendale one, and oh, so 
pretty. The owner allowed me to 
photograph it and I copied it for my 
little house. | 

Then upstairs in the mews house | 
there’s a large main bedroom and i| 
bathroom and at the back there’s one i 
double room with bath and a single | 
room with a bath, really quite large. | 
| 





And I have my mother’s beds in there | 
—very, very pretty eighteenth-cen- | 
tury ones that drape up. 
I think my bedroom gets the most 
comment. I was very lucky with that — 
because I had inherited some lovely | 
late eighteenth-century French porce- - 
lain with a very pretty design called | 
the Angouléme design. When Marie | 
Antoinette’s daughter married the 
Duke of Angouléme, it was brought | 
out for them. I discovered that a shop 
in London made wallpaper in this de-- 
sign and then I coaxed the Irish tex- | 
tile industry to print it on linen. The | 
bed and the windows are all draped | 
with this Angouléme linen. It’s been a} 
great success, I must say that. In fact, | 
just about two years ago, Nancy Lan- i 
caster, who has been in my house in} 
Dublin and who everybody I have* 
spoken to says has the best taste in) 
the world, wrote me and said, ‘Can I! 
copy your bedroom?’ So we printed! 
all the linen that I had for her and! 
then they wrote to me the other day) 
and said that one of the very rich) 
South African families had seen; 
Nancy Lancaster’s bedroom andi. 
wanted to know if I could get mores 
linen printed. It rather amused mer 
that this was going so far around. 


| 
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On Color. I think the colors you like: 
to wear or see worn are also ther 
colors you like to live with. I don’t } 
terribly like harsh colors in dresses} 
I like harmony in color—but bright } 
colors, not necessarily dull ones. Fon 

myself, I like to have gentle colors’ 


' 
/ 
| 


around, though my house has more 
color than most houses in Ireland. In 
the eighteenth century and much 
earlier, interiors were very colorful. 
Not harsh colors or startling colors—__ 
they were still easy to live with. Bul 
last spring I did two houses in Greece 
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and Turkey. Think what those early 
temples must have looked like when 
they were all color inside. So color 
has been used all through the ages for 
decorating. It really depends. I’m 
thinking of somebody I know who 
has a beautiful house; there’s almost 
no color and yet they have such 
beautiful objects that it doesn’t mat- 
ter. But I wouldn’t particularly want 
to live in that setting. 

I'm rather shy about saying my 
favorite color is green. I love green 
and white—my bedroom is basically 
green and white. I also love blue and 
white. In my mews house, my dining 
room is blue and white and I’ve cov- 
ered the walls with blue and white 
paints. But I think you've got to have 
another color with blue and white— 
a touch of bandbox red or green, even 
a small little piece of red lacquer or 
something, because just all blue and 
white is quite dull and cold. 


On the Garden. Russell Page is sort 
of a present day Capability Brown. 
Russell does great gardens. His sister 
lives in Ireland and she’s been help- 
ing me with my garden and so I’ve 
replanted it all because you’ve got to 
be very patient with gardens, you 
know. My magnolia tree hasn’t flow- 
ered this year. So it will take about a 
year for my garden to be beautiful; 
but all my roses are going to come 
out. Of course, it’s a town garden; it 
isn’t very big, but it’s sort of fun. 


On Collecting. I started about ten 
years ago collecting this Irish delft- 
ware. A Captain Delamain made it in 
the mid-eighteenth century and it 
was made for only eighteen years, 
so it’s very rare. There had never 
been an exhibition of it before 1971. 
Since I’ve become very interested in 
it, I think I can say what is Dublin 
and what is not. The clay for Liver- 
pool and Bristol—the great ones in 
the eighteenth century—comes from 
Ireland, too, so it’s not always easy to 
distinguish what Irish delftware is 
because they used the same clay and 
there’s a certain similarity. Even the 








A carefully tended town garden extends its 
presence inside, through the frequent color 
combination of green and white. 


























entertaining, housing of col- 
lections or pure living, they 


Whether Sybil Connolly’s 
spaces are for working, 
look like Ireland. 
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curators at the Victoria and Albert 
in London say it’s very difficult to be 
one hundred percent sure, but I think 
I can now say what is a piece of Irish 
and there are certain marks like nu- 
merals and glue on the back and other 
little things. I have about twenty-two 
pieces now. I rather love it. It’s fun 
collecting something you can’t get. 


Other things I’ve tried—well, I 
inherited some rather lovely Irish sil- 
ver and I have a few pieces of 
Belleek. It’s rather nice to go into a 
house and see the things of the coun- 
try. And I do love Irish silver, so I 
like to set the dining-room table with 
Irish silver and Irish glassware as 
much as possible. I’ve got a small col- 
lection of chatelaines, but they’re all 
French eighteenth century; I began to 
collect those first because I saw one 
that attracted me. It was a tape meas- 
ure and all the things for sewing. And 
then I began to love the workman- 
ship in them, so I’ve got about ten of 
those on a cushion. I’ve got a bowl 
of Sicilian silver which is about 700 
A.p. and it’s the most beautiful 
shape. It’s like the most wonderful 
work of art, so interesting and yet so 
early. I have some Egyptian antiques 
—those are the earliest things I have 
—and then the rest are a conglomera- 
tion of things from different centu- 
ries. I think the best of each century 
should go together, really. But, oddly 
enough, I have nothing that’s abso- 
lutely 1970s. 


On Art. I think the Spanish paintings 
are really, to me, the best. Velasquez 
has always been my favorite painter. 
I adore him. But J think that there’s a 
heaviness about Spanish things. 


The sort of houses and rooms that 
go into pop art bother me terribly 
because, to me, they seem sick. I 
think it’s a most extraordinary mind 
that would look at these things. I 
can't remember which artist has done 
all those portraits of Mrs. Onassis in 
mourning. I don’t really see the point 
in that, though I think some modern 
art is interesting. But beauty 
shouldn't have to be explained. I 
think that if you have to have a long 
explanation there’s something wrong. 
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The 
Subject 


S 
Children 


By James Normile 





he end of the year is holiday time most everywhere. 

If all the shops and media fail to rouse our spirits to 
the occasion, there are always the children in our midst 
who will, with their uncanny sense of timing, do the job 
most persuasively. Their little innuendos and all the 
devilishly clever devices of persuasion known to the se- 
cret world of children are put into operation on parents, 
relatives and friends to remind them with irresistible 
logic that the holidays are near. Thus we give children 
some of the special attention they deserve and review 
here how some artists have attempted to peer into the 
private world of children. 

Guy Seradour, contemporary French painter, presents 
Katia, a staunch little girl who crooks a doll in one arm, 
dangles a second from the other hand. Her third doll 
shares the floor with a pair of stuffed animals. Katia 
looks out with firm candor and quiet curiosity at the 
impertinent, and presumably adult, spectator who has 
surprised her play. Gentle and clear, Seradour’s Katia 
recalls the pastels of Degas, the French master of jeunes 
filles en fleur. 

Jacques Villon (1875-1963) is the pseudonym of Gaston 
Duchamp, the brother of Marcel Duchamp who painted 
the celebrated cubist painting, Nude Descending the 
Staircase or Explosion in a Shingle Factory as a critic 
once called it. His early work such as Le Cake-Walk des 




















1. Guy Seradour. KATIA. Galerie d’Art Matignon, 
Paris. 

2. Jacques Villon. LE CAKE-WALK DES PETITES 
FILLES. 1904. R. H. Johnson-International Gallery, 
Chicago. 

3. Blanche Brody. TIDE POOL. Humboldt Galleries, 
San Francisco. 

4, Lilly Martin Spencer. OUR FUTURE AMERICANS. 
Berry-Hill Galleries, New York. 






































Petites Filles 1904 clearly 
shows the influence of his 
friendship with Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, the flat decorative tech- 
niques of his early work as de- 
signer of cabaret posters and 
the parallel found in Japanese 
print. Le Cake-Walk des Petites 
Filles has the eccentric move- 
ments, the spirit and light- 
hearted color appropriate to 
the subject. Little girls mimic a 
current phrase of their elders. 
They dance gaily, freely and 
with ingenuous invention. The 
scene is one of the uncount- 
able variations of children’s 
own, antique, make-believe 
game of playing grown-up. 

Tide Pool by Blanche Brody 
is a painting whose charm of 
color and organization can dis- 
tract the eye from its richness 
of content. The composition, 
classic in poise, coolly logical, 
brims with emotion. White 
slabs of rock glitter against 
swirling sea green. The youth- 
ful bodies in broad, interlock- 
ing angles build a triangle as 
stable and unbreakable as in 
geometry. Two children hud- 
dled together record the unseen 
but deeply felt strengths of 
young friendship. 

Lilly Martin Spencer (1822- 
1902) painted Our Future 
Americans around 1876 in celebration of the Centennial of American 
Independence. The painting is big, some 5 by 4!/2 feet, and the sub- 
jects are large as life. Fed, scrubbed and finely dressed, the children 
pose with their pets against a fake romantic landscape. They are as 
rigidly monumental and formal as figures in a Victorian picture, and 
as in tintype, the female stands while the male sits. Lilly Martin 
Spencer, the most popular American woman artist of her day, was 
famous for portraits of U.S. Grant and William Cullen Bryant. 

John Michael Wright (1623-1700) caught seventeenth-century chil- 
dren in a pause at play. “Randolph and John Corbet, sons of Sir John 
Corbet, second baronet, and his wife, Frances Egerton” pose as 
grandly as their title, clad in unlikely play togs, against a classic Ital- 
ianate background. Wright, a Scotsman and a member of the Acad- 
emy of Florence in his youth, painted both courtier and commoner 
of the Stuart times. His paintings are in Hampton Court and his por- 
trait of Thomas Hobbes, the controversial philosopher, famed for his 
social contract theory, hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. 

In Dutch Mood Grigory Gluckmann, the Russian-born California 
painter, continues to heed the siren cry of the “eternally feminine” 
which has bewitched artists since the Renaissance.Gluckmann,as did 
Rubens and Renoir before him, exults in the “poetry and glory of the 
springtime of life.”’ 

When Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) painted the play of young 
girls in, Enfants Jouant a la Balle he might have just spoken his char- 
acteristic comment, ‘‘A picture ought to be a lovable thing, joyous and 
pretty, yes, pretty. There are enough boring things in life without our 
fabricating still more.”’ That is how Renoir felt. 
























































1. John Michael Wright. RAN- 
DOLPH AND JOHN CORBET, 
SONS OF SIR JOHN CORBET, 
second baronet, and his wife, 
Frances Egerton, Adam A. Weschler 
and Son, Washington, D. C. 

2. Grigory Gluckman. DUTCH 
MOOD. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, 
Los Angeles. 

3. Pierre Auguste Renoir.ENFANTS 
JOUANT A LA BALLE. Merrill 
Chase, Oak Brook, Illinois. 

4. André Derain. LA CRAVATE 
BLANCHE. Galerie Maeght, Paris. 
5. James Abbott McNeill Whistler. 
LITTLE ARTHUR. Zeitlin & Ver 
Brugge, Los Angeles. 


His girls, lovely and luminous, warm in the sunlight 
and glowing with sauciness. They easily recall the young 
Renoir at work painting frail figures and flowers in a 
Limoges porcelain factory, or adorning fans with 
his copies of Watteau, Boucher and Fragonard. 

André Derain (1880-1954), who painted with a flair for 
tasteful and discreet eclecticism, was able to balance a 
modern Fauvist liveliness, the cool detachment of Corot 
and 18th-century elegance and sensitivity. In La Cravate 
Blanche a little boy, toy sword on lap, poses with the 
assurance of an army general-to-be, flush with the glory 
of battles yet to be won. 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler (1834-1903) a feisty 
American, after a false start at West Point which expelled 
him for failing in chemistry, went to Paris where he was 
a young co-student with Degas, Legros, and Fantin- 
Latuor. In London he became famous as a painter, infa- 
mous as a character. To the public, Whistler was a dandy 
in dress and manner, an arrogant wit, and controversial, 
as in his noted “‘one farthing” law suit against his critic, 
Ruskin. In private he could be intimate and sensitive, 
alternating as in his tiny etchings of children between 
the Pre-Raphaelite charm of Little Arthur shown here and 
the Dickensian tragedy of the well-known Rag Gatherers. 
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Our first showing of the work of the 
talented Italian designer 


Stefano Mantovani of Roma 


Interior Design by Stefano Mantovani 
Photographed by Robert Emmett Bright 


tefano Mantovani is probably Rome’s stellar interior 
designer at the moment. When Princess Soraya, 
‘Prince Ruspoli, Irene Galitzine, actor Helmut Berger or 
Thomas Milan want to give their homes a facelift they 
turn to him. Fashion couturier Valentino called on 
Mantovani to design his first apartment in Rome, his 
Capri Villa, Via Condotti shops and also his new villa 
on the Via Appia Antica. 

Mantovani is a witty extrovert. He likes the social life 
and considers it the best way to attract clients. He 
shows up at many of the chic parties and dinners in 
Rome, is highly cultivated, reads extensively, follows 
the theater and films enthusiastically. He likes Ameri- 
cans because, “They have a sense of humor. But, cer- 


tainly I am not impressed by their way of decorating 
homes. They do it too elaborately. Even their modern 
décors are much too pretentious. I can’t understand why 
one wants to turn a small flat into a Louis XIV palace.” 

The designer continues, warming to the subject. “To- 
day there is really too much decoration. I prefer a more 
natural, relaxed mood and look. I love to give the fresh, 
restful atmosphere of a garden and use lots of wicker. I 
hate the mechanical look of steel combined with glass. 
I have done it in the past, but now I think it’s absolutely 
out. Also out is the geometrical look. Steel is replaced 
by bamboo and wood, it’s human and warm. I also hate 
the feeling of mass-produced furniture.” 

Mantovani sips his wine and adds, “I love the indi- 





Left and above: Garden effect for the DiningArea lightens the heavier mood of the Living Room with its dark walls and Oriental screen. 
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vidual, handmade look. Spain and Italy are great for 
that. In these countries you can still find intelligent arti- 
sans to follow and realize your designs. At the moment 
I am sick and tired of furniture and I would like to elim- 
inate it from a house. Cushions spread all over, white 
walls, essential wood furniture are my response to the 
hectic and overstructured life. I take inspiration from 
everywhere and like to travel. I just came back from 
Morocco and loved the use of rich and poor materials 
such as precious tiles and stucco or wood and marble.” 

One of Stefano Mantovani’s latest works is the flat 
shown here, belonging to a young Cuban high-fashion 
designer, Miguel Cruz, and his partner Carlo Mercuriali. 
They rented a place at the top of an old turn-of-the-cen- 
tury building in Via Sistina in the heart of Rome. 

“Miguel, as all fashion designers, had some very def- 
inite ideas but it was one of the easiest collaborations 
of my career. Miguel Cruz said that he wanted the home 
turned on two basic colors—black and brown, his favor- 
ites. At the beginning I didn’t like the idea because | 
thought they were a little passé. But then I realized one 
has to follow the client’s wishes and not impose his own 
tendencies and taste. The flat was old, turn of the cen- 
tury, with many little rooms. So I decided to tear down 
some walls and take away many doors. Miguel and I 
agreed all the rooms on the front of the house would be 
the “official” ones for parties and entertainment with 
those on the back with the view of the Eternal City as 
private ones. Since Miguel is Cuban-born and loves to 
be surrounded by green plants and flowers and stays 
many hours a day at home sketching, I decided that the 
ideal for him would be one big room turned into a kind 
of Mediterranean greenhouse with white walls, green 
wall-to-wall carpet, bamboo chairs, wicker lamps and 
many evergreen plants.” Miguel Cruz, on the other hand, 
says, “I had to have my native atmosphere back. I have 
grown in a kind of tropical atmosphere and Stefano re- 
created it for me in this room where I spend all my day 
working. In one corner we built a huge fireplace, all 
white with a white tile frame. Mantovani understood 
what I wanted and really we had no arguments.” 

The formal part of the flat had to be adapted to some 
Oriental pieces Miguel Cruz had collected throughout 
the years. “There was a beautiful Chinese gold screen, 
circa 1700, and a couple of beautiful Thai wood sculp- 
tures. To bring them into evidence there was nothing 
else to do but paint the walls a deep shade of coffee 
brown, put in black wall-to-wall carpet, lighten it with 
a white ceiling, white sofas and black lacquered tables. 
Books and sculptures were placed in wall bookshelves 
with lighting from the top. And to enlarge the room I 
did one wall in glass. Lights are subdued and come from 
white porcelain vases located on very simple black lac- 
quer tables. I really wanted to give to this room an Ori- 
ental look in complete contrast with the Mediterranean 
mood of the private part of the flat. Miguel Cruz loves 
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the dramatic and theatrical look and this we empha- 
sized in the bath and dressing room. There, the walls 
are lacquered black to play a dramatic contrast with the 
white wall-to-wall carpet and the white curtains. On | 


one side, for pure decoration, we placed two big Roman | 


warrior heads. Walls are decorated with authentic early 
eighteenth-century sketches of nudes and horses. A 
black lacquer table carries silver bath gadgets and the | 
only touch of color is a big cactus. The bath tub is | 
framed in black tiles.” 

Stefano Mantovani claims that he likes all that is not 
pompous. “I hate to work for rich people who like to | 
show their richness. I love poor and simple fabrics, nat- | 
ural woolens, cottons, rough textures, natural woods. | 
Life is already so overstructured that at home one has 
to come back to his real personality without this kind 
of exhibition. 

“T sometimes wonder why people want me to do their 
homes. It’s probably only because I have become fash- 
ionable. People always want to overstructure their 
homes because they are not sure of their personality 
and constantly want to give another image of them- | 
selves. Homes are taken as the person’s visiting card. 
Many people hide behind a house setting which has 
nothing to do with their real, honest selves. I want to 
become more and more essential in my decorations. | 
am now working on a flat for the Countess Maria Mar- 
zotto overlooking the Piazza di Spagna. She is a crazy 
but fantastic woman. I said to her: I will work for you 
but you must follow what I want to do. The view is al- 
ready the decoration. Therefore, the flat has to be the 
simplest, the purest. Walls have to be all white. No fur- 
niture, only cushions and mattresses spread on the floor ' 
and art on the walls. If she doesn’t follow my advice I 
will not do the house.” 

Mr. Mantovani has very definite opinions about his | 
clients. ‘‘Women usually want to put their nose in too! 
much. Men trust more and are easier to handle, probably | 
because they are too busy with business. The only ex-- 
ception was Lillio Ruspoli who gave me a whole list of | 
wishes.”’ When talking to clients he is never pushy and | 
ends his talk with, ‘‘Baby dear, this is my suggestion | 
and the idea. If you have a better one, please go ahead. . 
But don’t complain afterwards if it doesn’t look right} 
and you don’t like it.” 

Stefano Mantovani’s right-hand man is a Spaniard,, 
Manuel Jimenez, who first stepped into interior design | 
in Madrid where he specialized in fiestas in gardens and! 
palazzos. Both share a great love for the Mediterranean, 
for a soft mood which helps people to get away from: 
frantic, impersonal city life. 

‘““A home should be an oasis of peace where one can 
be secluded from all kinds of burdens and get back to 
himself, listen to music, read and entertain friends but 
always in a natural, relaxed, human way.” And, that is | 


w 


the Mantovani way. # i 





contrapuntal textures with suede, glass, [ur, polished metal and wool 


lays Mantovani’s feeling for 
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Opposite: Unusually fine portrait of 
General Sir John Fraser surveys an- 
tique English breakfast table cut to 
coffee-table height and sofa with 
fabric by Stroheim & Romann. Hunt- 
ing landscape is by Samuel Howitt. 


Above: In the Living Room, love 
seats with fabric by Scalamandré 
flank an antique pine mantel sur- 
mounted by Harriet Arnold land- 
scape. An old Coromandel panel 
transformed into a coffee table sup- 
ports leather-and-silver tea caddy. 


Three Decades of Traditio 





Interior Design by Otto Zenke 


rowning the crest of a grassy 

knoll, the residence of Mrs. Doak 
Finch, Thomasville, North Carolina, 
stands out crisply against its back- 
drop of smooth lawn and tall dark 
trees. The exterior is rather modest; 
the interior displays an understated 
elegance almost predictable for one 
of the leading families in the furni- 
ture world. 

“The thing I stressed with Otto 
Zenke was that I wanted our house 
to be warm and inviting,” says Mrs. 
Finch, ebullient and welcoming. “As 
our family grew, we added to this 
house rather than build a big two- 
story home. We’ve been expanding, 
enlarging, improving and redecorat- 
ing for over thirty years. Otto has 
been involved all that time; this is 
probably the longest running decorat- 
ing job on record,” she laughs. 

“Mrs. Finch enjoys her home and 
really lives there,’ responds tall, 
gray-haired Otto Zenke, putting on 
his glasses and focusing a level gaze 
at his visitor. The affable designer 
continues, “If you love the feel of 
satiny woods, the texture of porcelain 
or if you are curious about the crafts- 
manship of some intricate piece, you 
are welcome to investigate. This col- 
lection was meant to be enjoyed.” 

“I started collecting about thirty- 
three years ago,” Mrs. Finch relates, 


“commencing with Meissen plates 
and, later, furniture, accessories, 
paintings, Boehm birds. I told my 
husband, ‘You attend to the stocks 
and bonds, I'll attend to the antiques!’ 
But with two children and one grand- 
child I didn’t want a museum for a 
home. Besides, I love to entertain. Just 
last week we had a party here for a 
hundred people.” 

Obviously this home is planned for 
a flow of guests,with generous space 
and numerous conversation group- 
ings. The symmetrical placement of 
furniture and accessories creates a 
substructure of order, the restfulness 
of classical proportion and balance. 
Low-key carpets and wall tones, 
richly carved woods, damask, leather, 
create a suitable background for the 
Finch collections. Crenelated mold- 
ings in the living room and bedroom 
continue the classical motif, with 
gesso laurels in the music room reit- 
erating those in the carved mantel- 
piece of the library. 

This attention to architectural 
detail in interior décor is pure Otto 
Zenke. “‘I originally planned to be an 
architect and I guess I’m still a frus- 
trated architect at heart. I think Mott 
B. Schmidt of New York is one of the 
truly great Georgian architects and I 
have enjoyed working with him. Two 
others I’ve admired very much are 


Mr. Zenke, a master of tradition, has devoted thirty years 


to this Southern residence 





Photographed by O. Philip Roedel 
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Upper left: Regency green lacquer writing 
desk and a honeycomb Chippendale mahog- 
any side chair grace the Music Room. Chair 
fabric is by Stroheim & Romann; drapery 
fabric is by Scalamandré. 


Lower left: In the Dining Room, chandelier 
illumines signed pieces, Meissen, painting 
by Tom Shayer, Sr., Southampton school. 
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Shutze, of Atlanta. Another of the 
greats was the late David Adler, who 
was a tremendous inspiration to me. 

“T believe the background is as 
important as the furnishings—some- 
times more so,” continues Mr. Zenke. 
“Certainly the architect, interior 
designer and client should work 
together from the very beginning if 
possible. Architects tend to become 
sensitive when a decorator enters the 
picture, so it does take tact. Some- 
times we have to compromise against 
our better judgment, but fortunately 
it doesn’t happen too often. We sug- 
gest changes in a friendly way, of 
course, but if the architecture is just 
too bad, we refuse to do the house.” 

To Otto Zenke, interior design is 
an intimate art. The designer not only 
works with tangible elements; he 
plays an interpretive role as well. 
“Decorating is a very personal thing; 
people should definitely see a decora- 
tor’s work in advance. Designing an 
interior is a matter of understanding 
and expressing the personality of a 
client. It’s important to know some- 
thing about him—how he lives, enter- 


Page Cross, of New York, and Philip 
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tains, what sort of person he really is. 
Many of my clients are old acquaint- 
ances by now; I’m working for the 
third generation in some cases. And 
I’ve done second and third homes for 
others in various foreign countries as 
they move about.” 

Certainly Otto Zenke’s design for 
Mrs. Finch is the perfect expression 
of her personality. ‘‘I love happy col- 
ors,’ she enthuses. “Apple green is 
one of my favorites—you see it’s 
everywhere. And we just did my bed- 
room over in yellow. It’s such a pleas- 
ant room, and from there you can see 
the garden. 

Personal though his designs may 
be, they all display the Zenke touch. 
“T like beautiful, clean, simple lines 
rather than ornate details. And I like 
a client who thinks big—not neces- 
sarily from a cost standpoint, but one 
who can envision a grand concept. 
Most of my work is traditional but I 
often mix periods and have done a 
few contemporary things, though I 
don’t like contemporary paintings.” 
The designer displays his quiet con- 
fidence as he adds easily, ‘““Maybe I 
just don’t understand them.” 




























































Above: Rare late 17th-century William and 
Mary walnut bureau bookcase fitted with 
Chinese painted wood panels. 


Left: Bookcases, red wool damask and pine 
panels line the Library. 


Below: Scenic wallpaper in the Hall serves 
as backdrop for sofa covered in Scalaman- 
dré fabric,and mahogany Pembroke tables. 





Otto Zenke acknowledges that the 
design field has undergone radical 
changes since he opened his Greens- 
boro, N.C., studio over twenty years 
ago. “Working these days is so dif- 
ferent from what it once was. One 
spends so much time trying to get 
materials. I make about four trips 
abroad each year to buy for my cli- 
ents and to restock my Greensboro 
showrooms. Prices have increased 
twenty-five per cent and up on really 
good pieces.” 

The Zenke clients eagerly await his 
return from antiquing abroad. How- 
ever, Mrs. Finch’s attitude is repre- 
sentative of their implicit trust. “If I 
have a spot that needs filling, I’ll let 
it stand empty for five years, if neces- 
sary, until Otto finds what I need. I 
know that eventually on one of his 
trips abroad he’ll find just the perfect 
piece’’— she indicates an exquisite 
Queen Anne secretary with Chinese 
painted panels. “It’s a lovely arrange- 
ment because he has such good judg- 
ment and seems to know instinctively 
what I will like.” 

Mr. Zenke returns the compliment. 
‘Not only does Mrs. Finch have im- 
peccable taste, she is intelligent and 
knows what she wants. She has one 
of the nicest collections of furniture, 
paintings and accessories I know.” = 
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Traditional Grace 
or Colorado Ranch 


or the last hundred years the grand design of Europe has 
F inspired the elegant interiors of the Eastern Seaboard. But in 
the West, where petits palais were incompatible with wide open 
spaces, a regional style developed. In a desire to integrate design 
cultures, Mr. and Mrs. Deane Johnson of Los Angeles asked Logan 
Brown and Tom Buckley to create the interiors of their newly 
acquired Colorado ranch. Brown-Buckley Inc.’s concepts moved 
from Versailles to Southampton to Colorado on a tangential curve 
that resulted in a stunning synthesis of East and West. 
All the ingredients were right. Mr. Johnson, a Los Angeles law- 
yer, had a lifelong dream of owning a working cattle ranch. Born 
and brought up in mother-lode country, his earliest summers were 








Interior Design by Brown-Buckley Inc. 
Photographed by Fritz Taggart 


Rustic effect in Living Room of the main house is created by 
quilted-chintz-covered furniture and wall coverings, moss 
rock fireplace and sturdy furniture like the 8-foot butcher 
table. Derelict barn provided wood for mantel shelf. Wall-to- 
wall carpet custom designed by Brown-Buckley Inc. Left: 
Unusual collection of antiques reflects frontier days. Lamp 
base is an 1848 duck press from San Francisco. Case holds 
gold assay measuring device. Also shown are old American 
wooden horse and duck, Dutch brass snuff box, antique 
English miner’s lunch pail and English brass handwarmer. 


spent crisscrossing gold-mining country by quarter 
horse. Today Deane Johnson has an abiding feeling 
for a Western expression of life. 

Anne Johnson’s former homes have been in New | 
York, Long Island and Detroit. Deeply rooted in East- 
ern tradition, Mrs. Johnson had filled her residences 
with rare French antiques of museum quality, and 
always maintained enough staff to keep her homes 
running flawlessly. 

The couple, married five years ago, created their 
first home in Los Angeles; it had the color and open- 
ness of the West, yet breathed the refinement of a 
Parisian salon. With the acquisition of their ranch 
retreat, they have taken another step Westward. 

Tom Buckley, formerly associated with the New 

















' Summer-grape green painted and frosted redwood ceilings and walls of Guest 

Bedroom blend with chintz curtains and bedspreads in Louis XV pattern from 
Stroheim & Romann. Large collection of French 18th-century engravings 
depicts vendors in costumes of their trade. Rugs are cut from a single 19th- 
_ century French needlepoint carpet. American antique quilt covers table set 
for breakfast with early Georgian flatware and modern pewter and stainless 
_ steel. French commode is rouge royale marble topped. Above it hangs 17th- 
century Venetian bleached mirror. Louis XV open-arm chairs have walnut 


2) frames. Large chandelier was designed by Brown-Buckley. Kitchen-Dining 


| Room of main house, below, features French provincial chairs painted antique 
yellow. Spanish rooster-shaped tureen perches on old South American quilt 
' stitched by Indian converts at a convent. Place settings are French porcelain. 


York design firm McMillen, has worked on five of Mrs. Johnson’s 
fifteen residences over the last twenty years. In 1969 the soft- 
spoken, Eastern-mannered Buckley teamed up with Logan Brown, 
another transplanted New York designer, who had grown up in the 
atmosphere of Richmond, Virginia. Graduating from the University 
of Virginia in architecture and fine arts, he served a stint in the 
army as a gunner on a tank—invaluable experience for going into 
a professional design alliance. 

The coming together of these two men resulted in a unique part- 
nership of personalities. Buckley, urbane and intense — Brown, 
humorous and relaxed. No matter how difficult the job might 
become, the partners remain unruffled. In contrast to many such 
partnerships, this one thrives on a star system, but the stars alter- 
nate. For example, Tom Buckley has known Mrs. Johnson for two 
decades; thus, he takes the lead and Logan Brown acts as strong 








Inviting window seat with Peruvian crocheted cushions create 
a nook in the Double Guest Bedroom. Soft curtains have cor 
pulls and old fashioned smocking heading. Past small 19th 
century Dutch wire and wood ball chandelier in Double Gues 
Bedroom, below: A view of early-19th-century ranger statioy 
ranch buildings and mountains beyond. “Blue’’ Guest Roon 
opposite, recalls European country hospitality. Walls of roug 
plaster are crossed with red fir beams. Ceiling and floor ap 
painted red. Rugs are Tibetan. Carved bed with open canop 
has no spread. Antique book table is leather; lamps are Delf 


backup.The reverse is often true.They have functione 
so smoothly as a team that such clients as Kennedy EF 
Galpin, Executive Vice President of Marsh & McLer 
nan, and Thomas V. Jones, President, Northrop Corpo 
ration, have asked them to design their executiv 
offices after completion of their homes. 

The union of Brown-Buckley with the Deane Johr 
sons was synergetic and creative. The result: a countr| 
house in the Colorado mountains. | 

At the approach to the ranch there is a dislocatioj 
of time and place. Driving through green pastures, ove) 
a roaring, icy, trout-filled creek, there is a sharp benj 
in the road—then enormous snow-covered peak 
looming in the background. The peaks quickly dro} 


to sheer cliffs that in turn descend to a green belt. | 
continued on page | 
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27” French Wool Wilton. Also available in Oriental 
Handmade and Portuguese Needlepoint Qualities. 
Write for our 64-page Full Color Catalog .. . $7.50 
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DIRECTORY 


Pages 14-17 


PERIOD DESIGN ALTERS MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE 

FOYER: Console table; F. P. Victoria, 
Sconces; Charles Winston, Marble; 
Charles Lindblom & Sons, Paneling; 
Max Grammer, Upholstery; 

Ronald Jonas. 

LIVING ROOM: Lamps; David Weiss, 
Carpet; Vojtech Blau, Upholstery & 
Drapery; Ronald Jonas. 


Pages 24-29 


VILLA CORNARO 

OF ANDREA PALLADIO 

LIVING ROOM: Commode; French & 
Co., Center table; Chillini. 

DINING ROOM: Credenza; French & 
Co. 


Pages 34-39 


UN-DECORATED LOOK FOR DARIEN 
ENTRANCE HALL: Carpet; Stark, 
Chest; Old School House, Accessories; 
Old School House. 

LIVING ROOM: Rug; Hayim, Chairs & 
Sofa; De Angeles, Lamps; Richter. 
KITCHEN: Vinyl flooring; 

Simon Manges. 

DINING ROOM: Mahogany table; 
David Barrett, Chairs & Hutch; 

Old School House, Chandelier; 

David Barrett. 

MASTER BEDROOM: Wallpaper & 
chintz fabric; Greef, Bedspreads; 
Fieldcrest. 

GARDEN ROOM: Antler chair; 

Old School House. 


Pages 74-77 


THREE DECADES OF TRADITION 
LIVING ROOM: Carpet; Cabin Crafts, 
Draperies; Arthur H. Lee & Jofa, 

Sofa fabric; Stroheim & Romann, 
Fabric for love seats; Scalamandre. 
MUSIC ROOM: Rug; Cabin Crafts, 
Border for rug; Stark Carpet, Fabric 
for sofa and chair; Stroheim & 
Romann, Drapery fabric and fringe; 
Scalamandre. 

DINING ROOM: Rug; Patterson, Flynn 
& Johnson, Draperies; Stroheim & 
Romann. 

LIBRARY: Rug; Spinning Wheel, 
Chair; Arthur H. Lee & Jofa. 

HALL: Sofa fabric; Scalamandre. 
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HIMMEL MORGAN 
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WALTER B. RICHARD 
BRODERICK PLUMER 
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Schumacher presents the third prestigious 
Designer’s Choice Collection. Eight illustrious interior designers were invited to 
choose a pattern from Schumacher’s museum of documents and interpret it as a 
print for today’s distinctive interiors. Each in turn has styled an exciting design 


_that_will enhance the beauty of either traditional or contemporary decoration. 


939 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
Available through interior designers and fine stores. 


NY SCHUMACHER 


Available with 


STAIN REPELLER 
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to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
San Francisco 94111 


For further details consult 
your interior designer, 
and visit a McGuire showroom 


New York Thurston/McGuire, 964 Third Avenue 
Chicago 614 Merchandise Mart 
Cleveland 2800 Superior Avenue 
(ie-lalemnt-le)(elcummm =>.dallelio]e-m=ielireliale 
Boston Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
Atlanta Joe Sherry Associates, 114-16th Street, N.W. 
Miami Joe Sherry Associates, 266 N.E. 60th Street 
Dallas __E. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 
Los Angeles Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
Seattle Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 103 South Main Street 


McGUIRE CANADA 
Vancouver 1625 West Fifth Avenue 
< Toronto. 41 Hazelton 


McGUIRE EUROPE 
Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld 
 Lyda Levi, Via Durini 24, Milan 
‘a Naor, 8-10-12 rue Vauvilliers. Paris 
ebroplah bimited, | Three Kings Yard, London 
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Smooth, silken power. 

That is the inherent nature of the 
Jaguar V-12. 

It is a powerplant so logically designed, 
so perfectly balanced that it sets new stand- 
ards in engine performance. 

The twelve pistons exert such a con- 
stantly even force on the crankshaft that the 
result approaches turbine-like smoothness. 

For example, while 0 to 60 in 6.8 sec- 
onds is impressive, it’s not nearly as im- 
pressive as the feeling of smoothness and 
steadiness with which that performance is 
achieved. 

Impressive also, is the available reser- 
voir of torque. In any gear, at virtually any 
driving speed, our V-12 gives you instant 
power to pass, to avoid, to leave congestion 
in the rear-view mirror. 

In fact, at 10 mph in top gear you can 
skim up the scale to cruising speed without 
so much as a shudder. 





Jaquar V-12. 
_ New breed of power. 


This performance comes directly from 
our basic design. Instead of a temperamental 
racing engine, we developed an engine that 
thrives in your driving world—docile at the 
stop light, polite in traffic, yet incredibly 
able outside the 30-mile limit. 

So, in addition to its smoothness and 
5.3 litres of power, our V-12 has— 

Single overhead cams for simplicity. 
Aluminum-alloy block, heads and sump for 
lightness. Flat-faced heads for excellent 
torque in the lower- and middle-range 
speeds. And instead of a conventional igni- 
tion system, we have a transistorized one 
that obviates the need for points. 

This new breed of power is set into 
the classic breed of cat—the Jaguar E-type 
2 + 2 and convertible. 

It’s a suitable setting, indeed. Power- 
assisted all-around disc brakes. Power-as- 
sisted rack and pinion steering. Independent 
rear suspension. “Anti-dive” front suspen- 


sion. Four-speed synchromesh manual trans- 
mission (a through-the-gears automatic is 
optional). 

Plus all the luxury, comfort and in- 
strumentation that you would expect in a 
Jaguar cockpit. 

So before you judge the power of any 
other sports car, get a taste of the new breed: 
Jaguar V-12. At your Jaguar dealer. 

For his name and for information 
about overseas delivery, call (800) 447- 
4700. In Illinois, call (800) 322-4400. Calls 
are toll free. 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, N. J. 07605 
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A most unique 
and rare pair ot 


RUSSIAN LAPIS 
(jewel quality) 
AND 

BRONZE 

ARMALOU 


COLUMNS 



























important home in America 


or Europe. 


The column is 6’ in height, 
the overall 
height 7/9”. 
Diameter at 
widest point 29”. 
Lapis inset in 
armalou section 
is approximately 
~ 1” thick giving 
a ribbed effect. The base of 
a garland design is set upon 
a square bronze block. 
From a private collection. 
$40,000 
By 
appoint- 
ment 
only. 
Write to: Florence Eglit, 
Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 





BROWN-BUCKLEY 


continued from page 82 


At the heart of the 7,800-acre ranch there is a com- 
pound of three separate buildings: the main house, 
still to be expanded; the ranger station, remaining in 
its original condition of the 1860s; the 1800-square- 
foot, two-story guesthouse, architecturally designed 
by Deane Johnson. That the guesthouse, with its two 
gigantic bed-sitting rooms, two baths and full kitchen, 
is the first complete structure is typical of Anne John- 
son, whose style as a hostess is internationally appre- 
ciated. Be it her children—FEdsel Ford I], Mrs. Gianni 
Uzielli, Mrs. Tony Forstmann—who visit her, friends 
from around the world, or ranchers from neighboring 
properties, the guest quarters are ready. A carafe of 
icy water, fresh fruit and good books are on the bed- 
side table. Wildflowers abound in planned profusion. 

The personality of Mrs. Johnson is stamped on the 
interior of this place in the country. “If I were building 
today on Long Island, I would want it to look like the 
inside of our ranch house,” she remarks. 

Although much of the furniture is from her former 
residences, the difference in design treatment around 
those pieces is striking. Logan Brown, who observed 
changing styles as an editor of Look and Good 
Housekeeping for many years, explains, “Twenty 
years ago, in the East, her upholstered pieces would 
have been done in silk velvet; today they are in cotton 
tweed. Rugs would have been Aubusson; at the ranch 
they are Portuguese needlepoint. Wall covering is now 
bright cotton rather than silk damask; silk Parisian 
lampshades have yielded to painted paper shades. The 
Eastern dictate of putting Louis XVI fabrics with Louis 
XVI chairs has disappeared; on the ranch a period 
chair is covered with checked cotton. Gone is the 
museum-piece look—and the attendant problems. The 
furniture is still period, but liveable, casual. 

In addition to feeling welcome, the guests know 
their hosts are relaxed, too. It is an easy-maintenance 
way of life; the staff is minimal. Mr. Johnson and his 
foreman watch over the Hereford and Black Angus 
cattle, and the clearing and replanting of ranchlands. 
Anne Johnson supervises the inside happenings of the 
ranch, which is one of the best run in the country. 

Entertaining is in the family kitchen where guests 
are given chores. Activity centers around a custom 
chopping block, hung with heavy French copper pots 
and pans. Dinners are served informally on a table 
covered with a Peruvian quilt; tableware is country 
French and stainless steel. Yet the wines are fine, the 
butter rolled. This room flows easily into a small-scaled 
living room where furniture and walls are covered in 
the same chintz. It is a warm room, a place for read- 
ing, playing backgammon, or Perrier in front of a fire, 
ever-burning under an old barn-beam mantel. 

“T am trying to simplify life,’’ explains elegant, 
tawny-haired Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘People don’t live as they 
used to anymore. I don’t want the responsibility of so 
many possessions. I would rather have the ranch than 
a lot of great paintings and porcelains,” 
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The first in a new generation of luxury motor cars. 


The 197% Imperial LeBaron by Chrysler. 


We all 
have our own 
concepts of 
beauty. 

But if a 
reasonable def- 
_ inition includes 
such words as grace and spirit, 
dignity and strength, we feel con- 
fident many will consider this a 
truly beautiful automobile. 

The 1974 Imperial LeBaron. 
Ultimately, only you may 
decide if LeBaron fits your personal 

definition of beauty. 

If so, then we welcome you to 
a new generation of luxury cars. 

Weinvite you to open the door. 

Inside LeBaron, an uncom- 
mon experience in automotive 
comfort awaits your approval. It 
is nO exaggeration to say the seats 








are luxurious. Pillowed velour. 

Yet beyond this, you can order 
the interior you see pictured. 

Soft, pillowed leather. 

New Imperial Standards in- 
clude an electronic monitoring 
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Optional leather interior: 
standard safety belts not shown. 


aie, 
Vad CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





system: small, intense warning 
lights located on the instrument 
panel which keep you informed of 
your LeBaron’s vital functions. 
Additional standard features 
include power disc brakes . . . at all 
four wheels. The wheels also wear 
steel-belted radial tires. The 
ignition system is electronic: no 
points or condenser to ever wear 
out. And, of course, the Imperial 
engine runs on regular gas. 
LeBaron Awaits Your Inspec- 
tion. We’reconfident you ’llapprove. 
Because each LeBaron is 
personally road-tested by us over 
varied types of roadways. 
The 1974 Imperial LeBaron. 
May thenextroad test be yours. 


CHRYSLER 


Imperial LeBaron by Chrysler. 


Extra care in engineering . . 


. it makes a difference. 








Mayfield. Gay, natural 
brightness to enhance and 
enliven both indoor and 
outdoor settings. 

For a colorful catalogue of 
Woodard Decorating Ideas, 
send $2.00 to: Woodard, 
Dept. AD-113, Owosso, 
Mich. 48867. 








It's More Than furniture. Its A Way of Life. 
: Woodard. f 2 








boldly scaled and colored on a patterned ground. 


Brvnschwie & fils, Inc. 


Decorative Fabrics and Wallcoverings 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 
hiladelphia * Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Dallas * Houston * Atlanta 


| Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. 
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Meet Yale 
monolock. 


otrong.Solid.Simple. 


It's the pre-assembled lockset 
that’s quicker and even easier to 
install than mortise or cylindrical 
locksets. 

All it takes is one notch cut out 
of the door. Yale monolock slips 
in. Attaches more securely with 


the added strength of anchor 
Screws. 

Then it cleanly covers all screw 
fasteners to look smart as well as 

resist tampering. 

Yet, Yale monolock is easier 
to service. Can be rekeyed 
without removing the lockset 
from the door. 

It’s the bold and beautiful 
lockset that can mean easier and 
more profitable completion of 
contract work. With more enthusi- 
astic customer satisfaction. 

Yale monolock comes in eight 
different knob styles and two lever 
handles. To find out just how 
beautiful they are, send for our 
brochure A-33. Ask your Yale 
representative or write to: Eaton 
Corporation, Yale Marketing 
Dept., P.O. Box 25288, 

Charlotte, North Carolina 28212. 


E-T-N 


| Security Products 
|, & Systems 


















































DYNASTY BY HICKORY. 


1 


Oriental elegance ee the rooms that dive most people the most pleasure! 


Dynasty, our newest collection of fine bedroom and And in Dynasty, Hickory's designers have enhanced this 
dining-room furniture, is a fascinatingly bold interpretation of appeal. Through lavish extra touches in detailing. Rare and 
the classic Chinese designs which have so profoundly influ- exotic finishes. And the inclusion of a most unusual metal-and- 
enced Western designers for centuries. glass group with intriguing bamboo design beading. 

In Dynasty, you will find an exquisite treatment of the We will be happy to send you more information about 
simplicity of line, the unobtrusive ornamentation, the fine Dynasty. Just drop us a line. 
finishes and skillful blending of sharp lines with subtle curves CHICAGO: 1620 Merchandise Mart, M 
that have given Far Eastern styling its enduring appeal. HIGH POINT: East Green Drive. 


C 





Hickory Manufacturing Company, Division of Hickory Furniture Company, Hickory, North Carolina 28601 








lovely crewel greenery. Enjoy this prized 
craft of the ancients done in today’s designs 
and colors. Take your pleasure from the 
world’s largest collection of crewel hand- 
embroidered fabrics. Featured below: 
“Ferns” No. 22022. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


HEIM & ROMANN: 155 EAST 56TH ST., NEW YORK; BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA; CLEVELAND; MIAMI; CHICAGO; DALLAS; LOS ANGELES; SAN FRANCISCO. 
7 yi J § ¥ : i. s ry 

















































Unique in its fine detailing, this piece was carved and signed by 
_ Boyer in white Carrara marble. 41 ins. long, 51 ins. high. 


Sumptuously carved in white Carrara marble, this magnificent 
fireplace is from the Royal Chateau St. Cloud. 11 ft. high, 7 1/2 


ft. wide. 


AGH 


Galleries 





The “Three Graces,” exquisitely carved in white Carrara marble 
and signed by Comova, truly of museum quality. 67 ins. high. 


An elegantly carved portico sculpture in white Carrara 
marble, this collector’s item is one of a matching pair, each 57 


ins. long and 38 ins. high. 


313 Maple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01105 
(413) 739-6279 


For connoisseurs of rare and unusual items, we offer a 
most interesting collection of real conversation pieces 
of merit and appeal from some of the most important, 
stately homes of Europe and America—pieces with 
known histories and signed items. 








Exemplify 
your Sood taste 
(ata significant saving) 
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A gift of an Architectural Digest subscription succinctly expresses the high regard you have 
for your friends. Besides exemplifying your good taste. 
And, throughout the year as each colorful edition arrives, you will be warmly remembered for your thoughtfulness. 
SPECIAL GIFT RATES 
The first one-year (6-issue) gift subscription you give is only $14, instead of the regular $17.25. 
The second through the ‘‘nth” are only $10 each! That's a $3.25 saving on the first gift and $7.25 on each thereafter. 
You can include your own one-year new or renewal subscription at these rates, too. 
A gift card, commissioned exclusively for Architectural Digest, will announce each gift you give. It 
will be hand-inscribed with your name and delivered in time to be displayed under the tree. 
The time to order is now, while Holiday gift-giving is stilla pleasant choice. 
Now, while the special Holiday rates are in effect. 
Just fill in and mail back the attached order card. We're ready to handle your gift list promptly... 
you be ready to accept the many warm “Thank You’s” you will receive from your many friends! 


Please enter the following gift subscriptions in my name at the Special Holiday Rates below. Be sure 
a gift card arrives in time to be displayed under the tree. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY GIFT RATES 


istigitonrrenewal Subscription) . see. .cs.00ce ne ease 


STIG RCTS 1/2/71 21 ee ea ig ee ae ee aR aL aoa 
(Add $2 for each gift mailed outside U.S.A., Canada, Mexico) 


ND GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO: 






































FOR GIFT FOR 
| (please print) (please print) 
DRESS ADDRESS 
CITY 
ATE ZIP STATE ZIP 
GN GIFT CARD “FROM ” SIGN GIFT CARD “FROM 2 
FT FOR BE SURE TO FILL IN 
(please print) 
DRESS YOUR NAME 
(please print) 
eerie | ULULLULULULC“‘#SUNNCOCOC#CAODRESS 
eee Zp LCCCC~‘“‘i‘S TY 
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‘4 STATE 





IGN GIFT CARD “FROM 
: 1) PAYMENT OF $ ENCLOSED. 1] BILL ME AFTER JANUARY 10. 


| (1) ENTER OR RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE YEAR. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90036 











_ Jackson Square. Reminiscent of New Hope, Pa., Williamburg Square, 


' village of busy interior decorators, specialists in antiques, oils, marbles, 


AVAARSON 
STUGAKE 


A short stroll from San Francisco’s newly skyscrapered financial 
district brings you to a charming, low-profile village within the City: ° 







and, yes, in many ways, of my hometown: Provincetown, it is a quiet i 


carpets, fine weaving and cabinetry. Too, tucked away, here and there, 
are pleasant spots to slake thirst, erase hunger. 


Its tree shaded streets are lined with fascinating shop windows. 
Through them can be seen gleaming oak and mahogany, dazzling 
weaver creations, eye-easing and pleasing paintings; wall papers and 
wall hangings to provoke the imagination. 


An aura fills the area: that of the creativity of busy people dedicated 
to making homes and offices more inviting, more reflective of their 
occupants’ ways Of life. 


Once this was the Barbary Coast; a brawling, tough, waterfront den. mais 
Today, it is one of the pleasant joys of a city of eye-sating views. Walk 
the streets of Jackson Square. You’ll put a lift in your life. And, open & 
your eyes to new thoughts in interior design and decoration. 
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A presentation of Duke Lynch & Associate 
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Pram A Wa OLE 
WHENTPER 


440 Jackson St., San Francisco, Calif. 94114 (415) 392-4335 


W YORK ATLANTA / BOSTON / CHICAGO / DALLAS / WASHINGTON, D.C 
HONOLULU ST.LOUIS / CLEVELAND LONDON / LOS ANGELES / MIAMI 
CINCINNATI/ DETROIT / MINNEAPOLIS/ PHILADELPHIA/ SEATTLE / DENVER 
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SIMMONS COMPANY 
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SIMMONS 


Antonio's 
old English Imported Period Antiques 


617 Sansome St., San Francisco, Ca 94111 
Phone (415) 398-1241 





M. Hexter ¢ Louis Fenton * Winfield Winsor ¢ Emil Cellir} 











A Chinese Chippendale lacquered cabinet of Circa 1760, enclosing an arrangement of small 

drawers, also lacquered, and raised on its original Chippendale stand. The cabinet deco- 

rated in the Orient; the stand of English manufacture and decoration throughout. Rare 
collector’s item. 36” x 18 x 68. 


Baron Gerard de la Baudiniere 


Importer of Fine 17th and 18th Century Antiques ¢ Furniture « Accessories « Tapestries 
RESIDENT AGENT PARIS - LONDON 
Member Antique Dealers Association of California 
Opposite the Pyramid Park 


520 Washington Street, San Francisco 94111 * Jackson Square, Phone 981-4373 
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| UINELD WNGOR SHOUROOM 


| 498 — 460 JACKSON SQUARE 
| 
| SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 94171 
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San Francisco California 


telephone (415) 989-7693 








470 Jackson Street 


























| 
Hil A HIGHLY IMPORTANT AND RARE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
| TURY POLLARDED OAK SECRETAIRE CABINET OF BEAUTIFUL 

AMBER COLOUR AND EXCELLENT PROPORTIONS. 

| 

| Width 3 ft.6 ins. Depth] ft. 10 ins. Height 6 ft. 5 ins. 

i Designs for Living 

| available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores Interiors ¢ Gifts * Antiques 

i] 811 Montgomery St. * San Francisco 94133 
| | | 781-6991 
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ativity begins with an idea. Here are ideas 
ugh to dazzle; a bazaar of thought provokers 
great one visit alone is simply bewildering. 
thave to visit and visit again, again and again. 

































LOUIS D. FENTON 


432 JACKSON STREET + JACKSON SQUARE «+ SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 
‘ 415 - 398-3046 





| Gallery « Lenore Linens « Simmons « S. M. Hexter * Louis Fenton « Winfield Winsor « Hamilton Montgomery « Jack | 
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Jackson Square 
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representatives 
TO THE DECORATIVE TRADE 










PACIFIC HIDE & LEATHER CO., INC. 
824 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco, California 94133 j 

Phone (415) 956-1560 


We will have on display a complete line of the 
following products: 
¢ Upholstery Leather 
Naugahyde 
Upholstery Fabrics 
Furs and skins 
Cohyde vinyl wallcovering 
I raperies 





| PERFECT 
I) SLEEPER’ 





MATTRESS & BOX SPRING 











We shall be looking forward to your visit to our 





new showroom 
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H & H Closet Systems 





ROBERT ¢,M ¢ KASPER 


— Vaetigiued 


| 704 SANSOME STREET ® SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94111 


Complete linens for the bed, bath & table 





| || 498 JACKSON STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94111 
| 421-6756 
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Aian Percy e Regency House « John Bolles « Antonio’s « Wilshire House * Howlands « Zuckerman Fabrics * Switze? fi 
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2 styles differ. In these quiet streets are 

many viewpoints as there are styles. Except 

‘e: the ordinary, the run of the mill. Go elsewhere 
the mundane. 





JOHN BOLLES GALLERY 
FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
1958) — 1973 
GROUP SHOW: DECEMBER Il, 1973 - JANUARY 4, 1974 





(AIL ERY = Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94133 


Western Masters 
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BOLINAS BAY (’98) Canvas 331 x 70% inches 


HOOVER GALLERY 


Private and Corporate Art Consultants 
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Thaddeus Welch 





710 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


*S. Harris * Pacifica Designs * Zara * Gerard Baudiniere * Knapp & Tubbs « Pacific Hide & Leather * Emil Cellini + Ja | 















































JAMES W. WALKER INC. 


IN VY V@ Wis S 


710 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 94111 


Jackson Square 


392-2833 





ilshire House 
of San Francisco 
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Fine Imported French 
Porcelain Lamps— 

17th & 18th Century 
Armoires, Marble Mantels, 
Tables, Antique 

Crystal Fixtures. 


400 PACIFIC AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


















SHOWROOM 


30 Hotaling Place « San Francisco, Calif. 94111 * (415) 421-8922 


Atlanta—Paul B. Raulet, Inc. * Boston—M-Geough Robinson, Inc. 
¢ Chicago—Mike Bell Inc. * Dallas—E. C. Dicken, Inc. * Los Angeles— 
Kneedler-Fauchere * San Francisco— Showroom III * Seattle—Stephen 
E. Earls Showroom 











JACK BYRD 
ASSOCIATES 


Antique Furniture and Accessories 


407 Jackson Street Garden Level 
San Francisco California 94111 
(415) 862-1515 












Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Seattle, Phoenix, Denver, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Miami, New York. 


Fine Fabrics 
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...or see us at 451 Jackson Square 
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407 JACKSON SQUARE 


REPRESENTING 


BRUNSCHWIG et FILS 


FITZGERALD 
CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 


EXECULAMPS 
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VV. Walker e McCune * Showroom Ill * Hoover Gallery * Lenore Linens « Simmons « S. M. Hexter * Louis Fenton « Wi je: 


i] 


sre, people of creativity take an imaginative 

jok at living. How to enrich ones surroundings 

hd so their lives. This is the business of the 
ople of the village within the City. 


ALAN PERCY ANTIQUES 


1619 Sansome St., Jackson Square + San Francisco, Calif. 
i Monday-Friday 9-5 











Authentic KK eproductions 
by “Tradition House 





















Queen Anne 
Wing Chair. 
— _ English. 

| Circa 1710 


Ads 






Sek, 





Representatives 
National Uph. Showrm. « Bev/Rob Des Bldg 


C. Koogle * Tacoma 
J. Doty « St. Louis 
Ruth Ellis « Sun City, Ariz. 


Zuckerman Showrm. « Jackson Square 





‘One nice thing 
after another” 


reproduction from our exclusive Norwich Collection. 


faded English Walnut 3-drawer chest with oak finished 
back. 22”W-15”D-25”H. list price 650. 125 English 
designs for immediate delivery through designers. 


From our Baker Collection 


425 jackson square san francisco _ california 94111 











BAKER SHOWROOM: 1050 BATTERY STREET, PHONE 415-392- 
1581. KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOM: 848 BATTERY STREET, PHONE 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 415-433-5700. Distinguished manufacturers and distributors of fine 


furniture through your interior designer, furniture retailer or architect 


inilton Montgomery Jack Byrd *Alan Percy» Regency House *John Bolles * Antonio's * Wilshire House « Howlands « 









strollers dream dreams of houses. Dreams becom 
plans, and plans, reality. Jackson Square: a | 
myriad of wonders to challenging living. It is 
a wonderful place, indeed. 


ONE JACKSON PLACE 
633 BATTERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 94111 




















| || | DESIGNS 


The perfect blending of client and 
designer. That is our goal. We 
strive to heip you select the de- 
signer best suited to your tastes, 
personality, and budget. 









If you are seeking accessories for 
your home, or planning an executive 
suite, we can provide a choice of 

compatible designers at a most rea- 
sonable fee. 


For more information, please call, 


Vnauan) thoobor 


Marian Wheeler 

Director 

Associated Design Services 
(415) 788-0888 in San Francisco 










FROM THE FAR EAST 
FURNITURE... ANTIQUES...GRAPHICS 
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Largest selection of marble tops 
Custom work for fireplace facing, 
bathroom vanities. 


FINE FURNISHINGS AND INTERIOR DESIGN 
LOS ANGELES: Edward Fields Showroom, 8950 Beverly Blvd., 273-8800 


SAN FRANCISCO: Robert Browning Studio, 435 Jackson Sq., 781-6921 
SEATTLE: Stephens E. Earls Showroom, 103 South Main Street, 682-4438 


Courtesy to the trade 
536 Pacific Ave. 391-6000 
San Francisco 94133 
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Fabrics * Switzer e Robert Kasper ¢ S. Harris * Pacifica Designs « Zara « Gerard Baudiniere * Knapp & 7 »b 
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Yuletide entertaining. A buffet 

rele (-Waolt] oMelile Mel lo-Tarol-tol <-to Mn} 

the spirit of the season. Spode china 
from the land of Dickens 10.50 setting. 
Pm Uvelo lalla Ctham Ozell (-1a1-5 


SAlIFORNIA - PORTLAND «© SEATTLE PHOENIX - CHICAGO 












































Unusual.and distinctive terra cotta urns, pedestals, 


figures, fountains and architectural embellishments 


~-ereated by European artisans. On view in our gar- 


es, Calif. 90069 - (213) 657-3752 
Calif. 94111» (415) 788-1222 


First Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 98104 * 
(206) 622-5325 





photography — McFadden Studios 





\/ 
Le Jeune Grass Sculptures 
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916 No. La Cienega Blvd. * Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Telephone: (213) 652-7520 








Los Angeles Paris 


M 





WE WOULD BE PLEASED TO MAKE 

A FIRST VISIT WITHOUT COMMITMENT 
with the hope of having you join our 

prestigious list of clients 


American Institute of Interior Designers 
National Society of Interior Designers 
Syndicat National des Createurs d’Architectures Interieures 





SOTHEBYPARKE BERNET-LOS ANGELES 


Leading Auctioneers & Appraisers of Fine Arts since 1744 










Early 18th century black and gold 
lacquer bureau and cabinet originally 


the property of the late Queen Mary 
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19TH CENTURY EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Wednesday the 28th at 8 pm 


Including works by: Roubaud, Mauve, Dupre, Michel, Richet, 
Voltz, Verboeckhoven, Mierevelt, Aivazoffski, Mulready, Grolleron 


and a group of 17th and 18th century English portraits and works of 


American interest by: David Johnson, Ralph Blakelock, George 
Elmer Brown, and J. G. Brown. 


IMPRESSIONIST & POST 
IMPRESSIONIST PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS & SCULPTURE 

Thursday the 29th at 8 pm 

Including works by: Caillebotte, Cassatt, Daumier, Pissarro, Mori- 
sot, Utrillo, Valadon, Loiseau, Lebasque, Schuffenecker, Vlaminck, 
Bombois, Maufra, Laurencin, Derain, Dufy, Rivera, McDonald- 
Wright and Grandma Moses. 


November Auctions 


FINE JEWELRY 
Monday the 12th at 8 pm 


Including a 22.80 carat emerald-cut diamond ring, an important 8.10 
carat pear-shape diamond ring, a 3.03 carat emerald, sapphire and 
diamond pendant, a fine 4.50 carat emerald and diamond ring, 145 
carat star sapphire and diamond brooch and many fine diamond and 
colored stone pieces. 


PRINTS, DRAWINGS, 
SCULPTURE and PAINTINGS 
Tuesday the 13th and 

Wednesday the 14th at 8 pm 


From the Collection of Joyce Haber Cramer and Douglas S. 
Cramer of Beverly Hills, California. 19th Century Prints by: 
Bonnard, Bracquemond, Daumier, Goya, Lautrec, Legros, Whistler. 
20th Century Works by: Albers, Bengston, Braque, Chagall, Dine, 
Escher, Hockney, Johns, Lichtenstein, Marin, Matisse, Miro, Olden- 
burg, Picasso, Rauschenberg, Ruscha, Stella, Steinberg, Vasarely, 
Villon, Warhol, Wunderlich and American Prints of the ’40’s by 
Albright, Benton, Brown, Curry, DeMartelly, Grant, Homer, Kun- 
yoshi, Lozowick, Lucioni, Soyer, Woods. 


AMERICAN FIREARMS 
Sunday the 18th at 1 pm 


From the Collection of the late William Goodwin Renwick — 
Part IV...featuring American Kentucky rifles. 


FINE FURNITURE and 
DECORATIONS 


Monday the 19th and Tuesday the 20th 
From the Collection of Miss Merle Oberon and Other 


Owners including an early 18th century black and gold lacquer 
bureau and cabinet originally the property of the late Queen Mary, 
fine George III satinwood Pembroke tables, a very fine Regency 
mahogany expanding dining table, crystal chandeliers, George III 
tambour front secretaire, a pair of Adam console tables, 17th century 
oak armchairs, fine mid 17th century oak gateleg table, two small 17th 
century oak occasional tables, 17th century oak press on stand, Queen 
Anne walnut chest on stand, George III mahogany commode, George 
III cabriole legged oak dresser base, American Federal mahogany 
secretaire bookcase, set of Regency mahogany dining chairs, Venetian 
mirrors, antique Oriental rugs. Continental Porcelain including: 19th 
century Paris dinner service individually painted with figures in peasant 
costume comprising 131 pieces, circa 1835, pair of Meissen figures 





Psa as 
19th century Paris dinner service, (ne 
131 pieces, circa 1835 


circa 1765, Joseph Hanong dish, Frankenthal circa 1760, Empire 
vases, Vienna group, English porcelain and pottery including: 18th 
century apple green Worcester dish, a bow figure of gamekeeper’s 
wife, circa 1765, Battersea enamel card dish, circa 1770, a fine enamel 


taperstick, circa 1775, English Delft parrot dish. 


7660 Beverly Boulevard * Los Angeles, California 90036 
(213) 937-5130 




























































































e ~Murrey “Antique 
Is 100 °Years “Young! 


Exciting, contemporary billiard action in 
a setting of classic elegance. That’s the 
Murrey Antique. This glamorous piece 
of furniture sets the pace for a stylish den 
or company game room. Right out of a 
turn-of-the-century billiard parlor with its 
massive hand-carved legs, ornate, hand- 
carved side panels, hand-sewn genuine 
leather net pockets and trim, and beauti- 
ful nylon fringe in your choice of cloth 
color. (Blue, gold, rust, green, avocado 
or red.) But classic style isn’t all the An- 
tique has going for it. Here are the latest 
features of modern billiard table engi- 
neering. Diamond ground genuine 1” to 
1-1/16” slate tops, pure gum rubber 


cushions set with micrometer precision 
and your choice of three regulation sizes 
(depending on the size of the room you 
want to flatter). “Knock down” assembly 
makes moving or shipping a breeze. The 
excitement of today set in the elegance of 
yesteryear — the Murrey Antique is 100 
years young! 


To see the complete Murrey line of home, 
professional and coin operated tables, 
you are cordially invited to visit our 
Western showroom. (Just east of the 
Rosecrans Exit off the Harbor Fwy in 
Los Angeles. Hours 8-5 Monday thru 
Friday, Saturday 9-4.) 


LN Murrey 


a OOO0000~ 








WAREHOUSES: SEATTLE, CHICAGO & BALTIMORE 


Murrey & Sons Company * 14150 S. Figueroa St., Dept. AD-I1 
Los Angeles, California 90061 © (213) 323-1752 
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in the custom creation ofa St Charles Kitchen 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and 
for the kitchen of your life...by St. Charles. Naturally, unlimited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection 
expert assistance is available to help you make your of functional features may be blended to create a living 
every wish a reality. environment that is individually yours! 
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For your interest & convenience, The Wine Vault & Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are offered for separate purchase. 


The Wine Vault is a self-contained unit for the storing The Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are both decorative 
and aging of fine wines. It is the first major break- and practical. Individually designed for any period 
through in effective wine storage in 2000 of decor or architecture, they may 
years. Redwood lined throughout, it be styled in pleated pewter, ham- 
maintains a constant temperature and mered copper, antique brass and 
may be installed as a free-standing unit other variations for fireplaces and 
or recessed into a wall. kitchen ranges. 


St Charle of Southern California 


Custom Kitchens 














Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 - (213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 - (714) 522-1950 



















































LY ANTIQUES 
Ss. everly Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/271-8517 


- BOUNDS-KAHL GALLERY 
8460 Melrose Place 
-Los Angeles 90069/653-7522 


CAMPBELL GLASS SHOP 
8444 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/653-0647 


CANROBERT GALLERIES 
8424 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-1218 


e1Uh Mier ay \ejelole, Mage i i iali fer 
8607 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/655-6447 


CLEAR WHITE 
7617 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/653-9990 


CUSTOM GLASS & MIRROR CO. 
8239 W. Third St. 
Los Angeles 90048/655-2050 


DESIGNCRAFT OF CALIF. 
8904 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/271-3677 


Cy me Comm atolol-Tatrelam=iiuem 
Los Angeles 90048/272-0944 


GRACE ELLIS ANTIQUES 
731 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1688 


FALANGA ANTIQUES 
8432 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/ 658-6117 


PAUL FERRANTE 
8464 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-4142 


FINLAY’S SLIP COVERS 
8731 W. Third Street 
Los Angeles 90048/274-6093 


FRENCH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
737 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1666 


GATON LAMPS .. 
8420 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/653-2176 


JOHN GOOD IMPORTS | 
8460 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/655-6484 
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BOB GULLICKSON DESIGNS 
8473 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-8644 


MILLIE HAMPSHIRE 
542 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048 
652-1684/655-7188 


HUDSON-RISSMAN 
8430 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069 
651-1380/652-1380 


INTERNATIONAL TERRA COTTA 
690 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/657-3752 


KEN-WIL COMPANY 
8422 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 90069/ 657-4376 


LISA KRAAL COMPANY . 
7553 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/651-1202 


LAMBERT VAN & STORAGE 
500 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/652-1555 


RICHARD LINDLEY 
8441 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/ 653-6840 


BARBARA LOCKHART GALLERY 
7307 W. Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/933-9311 


Nel fommey-\= 10) 3) | 
8910 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/275-2559 


MARTIN OF LONDON, INC. 
8335 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/653-1569 


MAYFAIR HOUSE 
820 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-5811 


BOB MITCHELL ASSOCIATES 
125 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/272-6201 


FRANCES MOORE 
7373 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90046/653-5242 


MUNN’S CO-ORDINATED ARTS 
8314 W. Third St. 
Los Angeles 90048/651-2795 


MUNN’S PICTURE FRAMES, INC. 


841 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069 
652-1344/655-8377 


JOHN J. NELSON ANTIQUES 
8472 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/652-2103 


MOREY PALMER ASSSOCIATES 
8457 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/658-6444 


JON PETERSON ORIGINALS 
8715 Melrose Ave. 
Los Angeles 90069/652-1240 


CHARLES POLLOCK 
8478 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/651-5852 


san 20) @ molol @.-w\-t-10]e1/ Wit) 
703 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/659-2525 


ROCKWELL MERTES, INC. 
8844 Beverly Bivd. 


_ Los Angeles 90048/ 274-3330 


J. ROBERT SCOTT & ASSOC. 
8727 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles 90069/ 659-4910 


LOUIS G. SHERMAN 
8448 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/654-2654 


SNYDER-BRUNET, Cie 
107 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/276-7031 


SPEIRS/PAANAKKER, LTD. 
8461 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-4600 


SPENCER & COMPANY 
8730 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90069/657-4810 


SYLBERT FABRIC SHUTTERS 
542 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/464-2422 


RENEE TALBOT ANTIQUES 
8400 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 90069/653-7792 


pel=J471emw-\ marele| — 
458 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/659-5777 


WES LEE FRAMES 
634 No. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90048/652-5064 
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A superb Hepplewhite period Secretary 
with satinwood interior 
and all original hardware. 
Circa 1780. 
Height 90 inches Width 46 inches 


- DOLPHIN 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94025 - 
Telephone : (415) 325-4409 


Antique Investment Digest) 


Specially prepared for Architectural Digest from recent 
issues of The Antiques Investment Report, 54 Wall 


Street, New York City. The Report is written by Dr, 
Richard H. Rush, well-known authority on art as an | 


investment and frequent contributor to Architectural 
Digest. 


pescnoms conditions in the United States are not bad, 
despite some warnings by economists and financial 








journals. Things are booming. In fact there is talk of | © 


“overheating,” which means the rate of increase is so 
great that a severe reaction will have to set in as capacity 
comes into full use and then overuse. 


THE STOCK MARKET AND THE ANTIQUE MARKET 
The question is how has the loss of confidence in invest- 
ments in the stock market affected the antique market? ~ 
The most important thing for the antique buyer or 
investor to watch right now is antique prices as compared | 
with stock prices. 

The art market and the antique market are, in general, 
world-wide markets. What happens internally in the — 
United States may be important, but here we are dealing | 
with an international market, one not even centered in | 
New York, but rather in London. The American stock | 


market, thus, cannot be expected to pull down the world- | 


wide market for art and antiques, except in the case of 
American antiques, which are sold almost exclusively in 
the United States. Few American antiques appear on the » 
London market, or in Paris, Rome, Munich or Vienna, . 
and when they do, they often do not bring high prices 
or even American market prices. 

Not only should you throw away your furniture and 


SE ————_— 


buy antiques right now; you should sell every share of | 


stock you own and buy antiques. They may well be good 
proof against a decline in general—at least for a long 
time after an economic decline has set in. 


LOWEST-PRICED ANTIQUES UP 


French eighteenth-century “rustique’”’ furniture is prob- © 


ably rising in price, yet it can still be found at reasonable 


prices. In two years this type of furniture has risen about | 


30% in price. An oak Louis XV buffet went for $2,000 


in Paris late last year. It had four doors and was a rare || 
piece. Two years earlier a similar piece went for about — 
half this price. A provincial eighteenth-century buffet | 
in natural wood carved in sculptural design brought | 
$1,500 late last year in Paris, a high price because of | 


the quality of the sculpture. 
Antiques of this period can be bought in quantity but 


look for quality. Big armoires are not wanted because | 


of their height, but if the armoire is fine and authentic 
(there are many copies) it is a good buy but rarely goes 
at a giveaway price. Watch the quality of the detail work. 


The quality of the metal work, including keyholes, gives _ 
the piece value. continued © 





| Become an exterior decorator 
In two easy | lessons. 
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1. | Every Siro on Mihas side goes | 2. Every color on this side 2 goes 
with every color on this side. with every color on this side. 


_ Before you paint the outside of your home, take _ furniture and accessories. You'll never have a 
' aclose look at the Ameritone Color Key System. problem with anything clashing with anything. 
| It’s an infallible method of color selection. All Your Ameritone dealer has a complete Color Key 
you have to do is pick all your paint colors from _ display that allows you to view both palettes in 
one of the Color Key palettes. Any Color Key 1 _ interior and exterior light. 
color you choose will go with any other Color Congratulations. You’ve just become a color 
Key 1 color you choose. The same goes for the expert. 
Color Key 2 colors. We guarantee It. For more information about color key and the | 
You'll also find the system helpful when you dec- name of an Ameritone dealer near you, write | 
orate the inside of your home. Stay with the Ameritone Color Key Paint, 18414 So. Santa | 
same Color Key for carpeting, wall covering, Ce Fe Avenue, Compton, California 90221. 


lone Paint Corporation, atau ubsidiary of Grow Chemical Ci 


Owe ameritone color key paint 


















































17th Century Linen Fold Door, one of 600 doors. From 
Spain, a shipment of unusual architectural detail, furni- 
ture and accessories. 


LUCIANO ANTIQUES 


POST BOX 5686. CARMEL CA. 93921 











BAL DA CeinGhiNG® 


919 NORTHLA CIENEGA BOULEVARD? LOSANGELES* PHONE 657-6810 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 
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ANTIQUE INVESTMENT DIGEST 


continued from page w8 


NEW INTEREST IN BELTER 


The most famous of all American Victorian furniture is |’ 
that produced by the Belter firm of New York City. It is | 


also probably the best Victorian furniture produced in 
this country. 
Every once in a while an authoritative article appears 


which heralds a return to favor of Victorian furniture | 
and goes on to indicate the superiority of that produced |; 


by the Belter plant. 


Victorian furniture has gone up in price. Perhaps it has 
quadrupled in price in the last decade, but that rise may | 
have meant a price increase per chair (of the simpler 


variety) of from $25 to $100. Actually fine Belter furni- 
ture is something of a rarity on the market. 

Last May the Plaza Art Galleries of New York held a 
furniture sale in which a pair of rosewood Belter side 
chairs, upholstered in yellow nubby fabric, American, 
circa 1925, was offered for sale. The wood was unusu- 
ally light and of a beautiful color, but there was little 


carving and none of the characteristic bunches of grapes | 








a 


on the top of the back rail. The pair went for $475 apiece, © 


a very high price in light of other prices at this sale. 

In the same sale a pair of painted Louis XV bergeres 
upholstered in green velvet with loose cushions, made 
in the late eighteenth century, brought $650 apiece—not 
a great deal above the Belter price. 


In a recent furniture sale at the same gallery a set of © 


Louis XV side chairs of the period brought less than $475 
a chair—considerably less. 

There are again signs that fine Victorian furniture in 
general may be increasing in demand. 


HIGH PRICES NEARLY EVERYWHERE 
FOR NEARLY EVERYTHING 


The trick at the present time is to scrape up those few ' 


antiques that are still bargains. As the market moves up 
some items seem to stick to old levels—in dealers’ stocks 


and at auctions. Buy these if you can find them. They © 


won’t always be around. 


UNDERPRICED ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


You are not likely to get a Louis XV bombé commode 


signed by BVRB at any reasonable price. Nor are you 


likely to get a bombé commode signed by anybody at 


a bargain—or just a bombé commode. Nor are you 
likely to get a Goddard block-front highboy, or a Queen 
Anne lowboy or a dozen Chippendale chairs with ball 


and claw feet — certainly not American chairs, or a pair °}} 
of Louis XV fauteuils or bergéres or twelve Adam, | ) 


gilded side chairs. 


But you can still get a few good buys at what seems 


to be a good deal of antiques for the money and at a price 
which can hardly continue low. 


What can be bought—and still cheap—is Jacobean | 
English furniture, particularly in the smaller auctions | 


around the country. 


continued on page W14 ) 
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| rudent selection of period country furniture is an enduring 
4| investment that transcends financial growth. 

Unfortunately, the majority of us have little or no control 
£4! over the distasteful and ever increasing assault to our senses. 
The population explosion, pollution, noise, traffic and the accelerated Plank Tables and 
pace of life make it mandatory for thinking people to seek a sanctuary Windsor Chairs 
... their peaceable kingdom. That kingdom is your home —an island that 
you control; and when you and your friends cross your threshold, you 
enter into your world, a world which you create, an environment reflect- 
ing your taste, warmth and love. And you alone control this; therefore, it 
behooves you to select prudently those furnishings, colors, books, art 
objects and foods which will ensure the attainment of your peaceful 
kingdom: Truly the wisest of all investments. 





e at the Queens Head share this responsibility. We believe 
that country period English furniture is the foundation for 
your investment. Its financial appreciation has long been 
acknowledged and people of breeding and good taste have 
always welcomed it into their lives. 





Unfortunately, too many people are intimidated by the dealers, their 
storefronts and the antiques they sell. What a shame. Perhaps that’s 
why we feel comfortable with sawdust on our floor. So don’t hesitate to 
ask us about technical terms that you have heard and don’t understand, 
such as periods, construction, woods and prices. If we don’t know, we'll 
find the answers together. 





Sn 


The Queens Head 


6320 Commodore Sloat Drive * Los Angeles 90048 
Telephone (213) 931-1091 
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Partners Desks 
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Room by Jack Elfner Designs »* Photography—Fred Aronowitz 


Also Specializing in Custom Draperies 


Write for Color Brochure Roman Shanes Bry Kary 


517 NO. WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 90004 
NSID Trade Member (213) 462-5247 





























MELVILLE PAUL SIMON | 





MR. SIMON’S PAINTINGS ARE IN THE COLLECTIONS OF: 


Mr. and Mrs. Red Buttons, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goulet, Mr. and Mrs. Emmanuel Furst, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Holden, Mr. and Mrs. Sammy Cahn, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Karl, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Rackin, Governor and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller, Mr. Christian Title, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Wayne, Mr. Raymond G. Dexter, Mrs. Richard B. Ettlinger, Mr. Roland Perini, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur L. Park, Mr. R. Carp, Mrs. Fishbein, Mr. and Mrs. James Allen, Mr. H. Schultz, 
Mrs. Irwin Ginsburg, Mrs. Ruth Malarsky, Miss June Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hartman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Sidley, Senator and Mrs. Anthony C. Beilenson, Mrs. Arthur Klotz, Mfs. Sandy 
Levine, Miss Eva Levy, Mr. David Moskowitz, Mrs. Frank Dayton, Mr. Howard W. Frank, 
Mr. Stanley Dashew, Mr. and Mrs. R. Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Calhoun, Miss Carol 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Friedman, Mr. and Mrs. Willard DeGroot, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Berman, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Barbera, Mr. and Mrs. Al Garcia, Mr. and Mrs. John Powell, Mr. 
Reed Bingham, Mr. William Manker, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Spelling, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Murphy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ostrow, Mr. and Mrs. Elvis Presley, Mr. Lee R. Miller, Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Amstadter, Mr. Leo Wyler, Mr. Frank Austin, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Handler, Mr. Richard 
Curtis, Mr. Paul Ferrante, Mr. Tom Whittingslow, Mrs. James Wallace, Mr. Bud Holden, Mr. 
Hooker Stoughton, Mr. David Tebet, Mr. and Mrs. John Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Schulman, Mrs. Charlotte Wall, Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Casey, Mr. B. F. Pitman, Jr., Mr. 
Frank Ilfelder, Mr. and Mrs. Chesney Carver. 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 
PHILLIPE MARCHAND + MELVILLE PAUL SIMON - MANES LICHTENBERG 
MICHAEL MARSDEN - JACQUES CALVET ° THE ESTATE OF J. BARRY GREENE 


INDIVIDUAL WORKS BY: 
TAMAYO - CUEVAS » BOULANGER : DUFY + PICASSO - BENTON - SOYER » MIRO 
CHAGALL * RUEBEN *° LICHTENFIELD *- WEINER - POWELL— OTHERS 


DESIGN GRAPHICS » CONTRACT + COMPLETE PICTURE FRAME FACILITIES 
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8751 Melrose Avenue (150 Feet East of Robertson—WNorth Side) 
Los Angeles, California 90069 * Parking Lot in Front 
(213) 652-0525 
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SETTEES 

One of the most useful of all antiques is the settee. 
At the same time it is one of the most impressive. It is 
large, it is often shaped and it can be covered in impres- 
sive material that makes it fit in well with any décor. 

Five years ago a Louis XV settee might be purchased 
for as little as $300, and at this price it was possibly the 
greatest bargain in the entire field of antiques, regardless 
of era or country of origin. A Louis XV armchair, although 
far smaller, was worth far more. 

Italian eighteenth-century settees, even less wanted, 
are usually lower in price, despite the fact that they are 
at last as attractive, useful and artistic as French settees 
of the same period. 

Three years ago an elegant Venetian gilded settee sold 
at Weschler’s auction in Washington, D.C. It was a strict 
palace piece. It realized $225 and it was sent to Venice 
where it now resides in a palace! 

American furniture at the present time is the “in furni- 
ture.”” One of the best settees I have seen offered in re- 
cent years was on sale at the East Side House Settlement 
Show and Sale earlier this year. It was made by one of 
the great names in American furniture—Ephraim Haines. 





The price was $3,800. A similar settee, but maker un- 
known, was for sale at the same time for about $2,000. 
A similar quality French settee was for sale in Paris last 
fall for $10,000 — to indicate the relatively low cost of 
truly great American settees. 

Later American settees can be purchased for much 
less money. Weschler’s in Washington on October 8, 
1972, sold a “rare American painted bamboo Windsor 
rushseat settee with original decoration and of excellent 
quality.” The price realized was $500. 

In the American Heritage Sale of last November, a 
comb-back Windsor settee, circa 1790, probably from 
Connecticut, brought $675. 

In the January Americana Sale in New York a rare 
classical mahogany sofa made in New York circa 1820- 
1825, six feet eight inches long, brought $900. It was of 
elaborate design. In the same sale a similar elegant sofa, 
illustrated on an entire catalogue page, brought $1,000. 


Settees on the present market are vastly underpriced 
and they have hardly started to move up. 


THE GREATEST ANTIQUE DISCOVERY ON RECORD? 
About four years ago one of the greatest jurists in the 











country attended a charity auction. The auction offered, 
among other things, a rather unusual clock. It was not 
iW particularly ornate. It contained little fine carving, al- 
though it was carefully sculpted and shaped. The move- | 
ment was not by one of the great makers. The clock was_ 
not truly antique, as anyone viewing it could fairly easily ; 
determine. It was made at about the turn of the twentieth ~ 
cenutry. } 

The noted jurist would not tell exactly what he paid 
for the clock. It is known that his wife was upset that 
he paid so much for it—on a judge’s salary. She inti- ~ 
mated that it cost $500 and perhaps more. i 

The clock turned out to be a masterpiece of the Art — 
Nouveau period. It was one of two such clocks made 
by Hector Guimard, the designer of the kiosks and rail- : 
ings of the Paris subways. It was a large clock, of the | 
3 grandfather shape and design. The matching clock isin _ 
the Museum of Decorative Arts in Paris. Thomas Oppen- 
heim, trustee of the Guimard estate, identified the clock 




















We have a unique collection of museum quality pieces and 
many other important items. Personally selected by B. Grant. 





Desk: Chair: as having been made by Guimard. So did the curator of | 
Louis XV Kingwood Beechwood Bergeres the Museum of Modern Art. 

Bureau Plat Louts XVI ae : eas 4 
Seneca Lash dapen seth Goma The meas ee a just sold the clock E a 
Circa 1750 One of a pair New York antique dealer — for $40,000 — a tremendous 


sum for any clock of any period. 

Important discoveries in art are often made of uniden- 
tified paintings that turn out to be by great masters. Dis- 
coveries of great antiques are practically unknown. This | 
is by far the most significant discovery of an antique | 


ww 


that has ever come to our attention. * a 








31551 Camino Capistrano San Juan Capistrano, Calif. 
(714) 499-3525 
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VOJTECH BLAU 


RUGS AND TAPESTRIES 
MEMBER OF THE ART AND ANTIQUES DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 10021 FIFTH FLOOR OF THE PARKE-BERNET BUILDING 
PHONE (212) 249-4525 
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One of many in our extensive collection of Heriz carpets encompassing a range in 
dimensions from 9’ x 12’ to Palace size carpets measuring Gps 5%. 


Specializing in Antique and Semi-Antique Oriental and European Room Size and Palace Size Carpets 


























LUSCANY OOM (formerly the bathrooy 


| 


hat you’ve had it with commonplace cubicles you texture. It’s a perfect setting for plants and other =a 


That now, this time, you want a bath room. touches you'll naturally want to add. 
e it. In short, it’s a room. | 
Put in Tuscany” ceramic tile and suddenly even your not- And how many rooms are wash-and-wear, keep hein 4 


so-roomy bath is something else again. and make your house worth more? (Any room decorated. i 
It has character, personality, warmth, thanks to Tuscany’s Pomona Ceramic Tile. ) 


| 
( 


WANT MORE TILE IDEAS? 
Fill out coupon and mail to: 
Pomona Tile Co., P.O. Box 2249, 
Pomona, Calif. 91766 


Desoaand ideas with cerarmnc! 
Ws the natural 


thing fg use : Pomona Tile ie 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN OLEAN 
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Corinthian Studios 
Fine Period French Furnishings 
P.O. Box 385, Saratoga, Ca. 








. . exquisite, hand decorated 
porcelains from Doster’s 
important collection. 





Foster’ 
- estwood 
Vin age 


710] 
Glendon Aven 
Los Angeles 
479-3739 
Validated Parking 


Established 1930 


























The Camarque region of France—wild, watery, fresh, and 

free—where individuality reigns supreme. This new series 

from Gail takes its name from this mysterious island in time. 

In our Camarque series, the black alchemy of the ceramic 

artist and the latest developments of ceramic engineering, 

combine to bring you these highly decorative tiles with su- 

perb physical properties. They are suitable for a wide variety 

of application both for walls and paving. Because of their 

individual appearance, large areas are never monotonous. © 
Camarque — Unique! 












*60123 *60633 
idvanccvemm ef=1 fe [=) provincial green 






sy 





60883 ei ; (ae}sie ys) G A d L. 
caramel tavern brown INTERNATIONAL 1201 Douglas Ave., 
*Slightly affected by strong acids and alkalies. CORPORATION Redwood City, Ca 94063 
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FULLER PRESENTS THE BLUES. 


Blues so serene they seem to go on forever. 
Blues so naive they’re never more than a day old. And 
almost 1,000 other smashing new Fuller colors 
to go with them. And you. Easier than ever to choose, 
because of the Fulcolor II Chromatic Collection, Fuller 
Paint’s new color selection system. Fulcolor II! makes 
the color you want easy to find. That’s something 
you'll really appreciate. See the new Fuller colors 
soon at your nearest Fuller Paint Color 
Center. They’ve got the blues for you. 


FULCOLOR Ili CHROMATIC COLLECTION. 


Now there’s a color system 
as sensitive to color as a woman. 





For a helpful Home Decorating Color Guide write: Advertising Department, Fuller-O’Brien Corp., 450 E. Grand Ave., South San Francisco, Ca. 94080. 






















































































Applebaum's Antiques 


18th & 19th century Country English. 


24450 Hawthorne Blvd. * Walteria, Calif. 90505 


(near Palos Verdes) Telephone: (213) 373-7411 








( Muriel. 
@ Proumn NSID 
(—S} GALLERTIE oF INTERIOR DESIGN 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


Consultation without obligation 
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PASHGIAN BROS. 


In PASADENA SINCE 1902 
Oriental Rugs 
993 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91101 
681-9253 796-7888 











Enjoy the luxury of Muriel Brown NSID 
Designing, Create and Install Home 
Furnishings especially for you. 


A total concept for exciting atmospheres 
in any phase or period is available in 


magnificent renderings. 


Custom Home Furnishings 
Reproductions - Imports » Accessories 


Residential— Commercial 


14646 VENTURA BOULEVARD 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA 


783-1931 
872-3384 


by appointment only 





About the Artist... Reid Gardner 
is at the forefront of the contem- 
porary realist school. His almost 
folate) Kove cole lai ome cell asm Mme lelsl(ay-zel 
through fused-media painting 
which combines oil with tempera. 
Gardner's exclusive technique pro- 
duces works of art characterized by 
great durability. Now 50, Gardner 
began his studies at the California 
School of Art in the private studio 
of the late realist William Millarc. 


fidelity ar 





Reid Gardner Mixed Media 20"x 24" 


About Us...Fidelity Arts now 
offers through expanded facilities, 
the finest selection of original 
graphics and paintings in the West. 
We distribute and publish fine art 
as a unique service to the design 
community. For both contemporary 
and traditional works, make us your 
single source. Fidelity Arts of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., 9000 Beverly Blud., 
Los Angeles, California 90048. 
Telephone (213) 278-6611. — - 
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as an Art... 


EVarommifelaliiate amie) am ele/amr-laqm=1i0) elroy alare| 
ey-Ve-Varex-xo MILO laaiiar-tdle)amer- lam enal rete, an dal=) 
true beauty of color and form. 


Call on us for creative illuminations 
of your interior or exterior settings 
using our concealed, projected light- 
ake Hi axe) a= Waste) oF- Co l- Mere) co) ame) cele aluia= 
illustrating the Wendelighting® sys- 
tem, send $1.00.. 


bad 


~ WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF ERIC JACKSEN & SON, INC. 
» Design Headquarters: 9068 Culver Blvd. 
~ Culver City, CA 90230 « (213) 559-4310 


SAS 
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Ko LK OCI Soy NSD, 
Interior Design Consultant 


8811 Alden Drive, Los Angeles 90048 
(213) 276255 20 








Unique Ideas for today 


Elegant frames for elegant art... 
all custom designed and crafted for you 


it 


WINDFLOWER inc. 


3852 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
(213) 95-1761 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE 
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There are over 10,000 Interior Deseo 





in the United States... but for some people, 


there is only one... fall phillips 
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For discriminating individuals who reside in the United States or 
anywhere in the world, Ian Phillips has been creating custom interiors 
for over a quarter of a century. From the original concept to the 


} . 
final installation, our designers will create an original environment 


Ra Soy LL 
for you. fe 


This unique bedroom design, one of our many studio settings, features INTERIOR DESI IGN : 


built-in stereo and television, mirrored canopy, and concealed reading 

















! lights in the majestically tufted headboard. Our studio is a showcase | 
I} of “‘livable”’ design ideas unavailable anywhere else! 14082 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks, Californ) — 


| THE MOST TALKED-ABOUT INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO IN THE COUNTRY’) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i Call us for a design consultation concerning your home or office (AE) Uke Narre (2s) nen y 
Hi interior. 





ly Studio Hours: Daily 10 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. i . 
Discover Ian Phillips........ discover La Différence. Monday and Friday until 9 p.m. 


Custom Brass Hardware & Trim featuring handcrafted quality, 
distinctive designs, radiant finishes and lifetime durability... 
ifolbiaTe Modal ha-Wame|-Tere) ¢-14hV =m at-1ce\-la-¥a ol] (o(-1am-10) ©) ©) Name -t-1(-1 0 


Write for brochure and dealer nearest you ALNO ine 
9 e 


P.O. Box 25866 Los Angeles, California 90025 + (213) 879-0132 





Christmas is 

twinkling red lights, 

jolly, red-suited Santa, 
jack-in-the-box snowman, 
and good cheer... 


at Bullock’s Fashion Square 


Sherman Oaks 
Ventura Freeway at Woodman 











Specializing in fine 18th and 19th Century 
Country French & English Furniture and 
Accessories 


TWO LARGE LOCATIONS 
ENGLISH IMPORTS FRENCH IMPORTS 
8815 Wilshire Blvd. 171 E. California Blvd. 
Beverly Hills Pasadena 
California 9021 | California 91105 
(213) 657-1722 (213) 449-8565 

We are dedicated to fulfilling the 
needs of the professional interior designer. 







































































English Oak and a ceiling that soared 
with a poetry of its own. Unique and in- 
spiring, without a doubt the world’s most 
exciting living room-to-be. How do you 
do justice to ‘that’ kind of a room? You 
pick up the phone, call Cannell & Chaffin 
and tell them your living room is a poten- 
tial masterpiece. 


Meet with the Cannell & Chaffin interior 
designer whose taste and personality 
most complement your own. It’s aston- 
ising just how many design alternatives 
there are. And how easy it Is to find the 
right one. Decide on a price. (Before any 
work begins, a written estimate is sub- 
mitted for your approval. No expensive 
surprises 3 months later.) 


Now, go ahead. Be creative. Soften the 
corners, make the angles an asset, have 
special accent pieces custom-made, 
lect from the world’s finest home fur- 








nishings at Cannell & Chaffin. Choose 
new fabric, new draperies, design a rug, 
change a door. Give the room a ‘feel: 
Make it come to life. 


And don’t ever once give your past 
decorate-it-yourself failures a second 
thought. Relax. The room will cooperate. 


Your interior designer is an award-win- 
ning professional whotranslates the feel’ 
youimagine into areality of tables, chairs, 
and perfection. For once you can really 
enjoyallthe excitementand fun of redec- 
orating. Because your interior designer 
is handling all headaches and hard work. 


So if you're blessed with ‘that’ kind of a 
room—living room, dining room, den or 
whatever—don't let it intimidate you. 
Make it all you envision it to be. Beauti- 
ful things always happen in an interior 
designed and furnished by Cannell & 
Chaffin. 





Cll’ Y 


Since 1917 





Chay, 


Naturally, from commencement to comf acc 
tion, the services of our interior design) 4 
are offered as a free courtesy to our Canrp™ 


& Chaffin customers. i, 


3000 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles { 
Pasadena/La Jolla/Fresno/ Newport Bec! 




















Hanging gardens set in moss baskets... brilliant 


Ive da & ard e N color and natural elegance... nature’s brightest gifts | 


nurtured to the highest level of living excellence. | 


Bl O O | Our unique approach to patio treatment is 


defining a new art form. | 


neres of living color... planted 


ingements... patio furniture Available only at... 


laccessories...indoor plants... ROGER’S GARDENS 


Orscaping... from a unique MESA DEL MAR MISSION VIEJO 
2221 Fairview Road 24741 Chrisanta Drive 
# acre garden. Costa Mesa (714) 642-8686 Mission Viejo (714) 837-7811 


Write for your complimentary copy of our lull color brochure 
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841 N. LA CIENEGA BLVI 
LOS ANGELES, 90069 
652-1344 


AND 

VISIT OUR 

NEW SHOWROOM 
FOR ThE 
LARGEST 
SELECTION 

OF ORIGINAL 
GRAPHICS 











CoorDINATED’ 


Arts GALLERY | 





8314 WEST 3RD STREE| 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFO)} 
651-2795 ! 
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San Francisco * Los Angeles * Beverly Hills * La Jolla * Palm Springs * Phoenix * Seattle * Chicago 


A TIME ALL HER OWN 


Precious Baume & Mercier timepieces. Each watch 18kt. gold accented with diamonds for the time of her life. 


-_D_ 


BAUME & MERCIER 
GENEVE 


We invite your inquiries to 3240 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90010 

















“The flavor of the French Provinces 
in the heart of Beverly Hills’ 


THE RODAKIEWICZ HOUSE 
BY SCHINDLER 








The four years from 1936 to 1939 mark the high point rc 
of Southern California’s first adventures in the Interna- 224 South Beverly Drive - Beverly Hills - CRestview 3-5430 
tional Style. Rudolph Schindler utilized quite a number 
of details and materials which had come to characterize 
the style in this house for Henwar Rodakwiewicz in 
Beverly Hills in 1937. 


luncheon e# dinner = banquets 








This house allowed him the opportunity to realize his 
three-dimensional view of interior space and how it 
might be extended into the surrounding landscape. The CR E A T | V E S T U D 0 
stairway of the ground level entrance leads directly into (] 

a double-volume living room/den displaying timber 

oak plank floors, fireplace, wet bar, a view of the semi- 
circular patio through floor-to-ceiling glass on one side 
and the mountains and ocean on the other side. A stair 
case in a high, glass enclosed loggia to one end leads 
to the master suite with his and hers dressing rooms 
and on to a balcony from which a curved bridge pene- 
trates through the glass and forms one side of a sunken 
patio. The precision of the detailing has a nautical, 
machine-like quality. A beautiful built in kitchen was 


installed in 1967. RESIDENTIAL 


The semi-circular patio to the east and the semi-circular 

children’s play yard, next to the two children’s bed- © COMMERCIAL 
rooms below are handled as direct extensions of the @-/NTERIORS 
interior spaces. Beyond these two precisely bound areas 
is a twentieth-century version of the romantic English 2325 Palos Verdes Drive West 
garden and secluded pool. A meadow (room for tennis . ine 
court), a winding grass path and plantings of trees and Lunada Bay Patio Building 
shrubs suggest a dense jungle on approximately two 

acres. All plus maids room, motor court and a long PALOS VERDES ESTATES 
private drive. Uniquely Schindler, 35 years before his Phone: 377-0396 

time. Offered at $179,500 














— also — 


LABRY O'ROURKE CHICAGO — 747 NO. WABASH 
AND COMPANY 


1710 N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90046 © (213) CR 8-8888 
BEVERLY HILLS ° LOS ANGELES : HOLLYWOOD ANTIQUES @ ACCESSORIES 


Sylvia CGrodins A/D 
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INTERIOR DESIGNER/ STEVE 
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Lois Harding. 


Designer: 


316 South Tustin Avenue, Orange, California 92666 (714) 558-2721 


NSID_ S. Joy Wood 

Dale Fahrney, NSID Joan Keahey 
Louise Brazelton, NSID David A. Root 
Don Compton Chris Kellner 

Bob Stoller Ken Strecker 


Lois Harding, 

















“Laughing Water (Minnehaha) 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes 
... thinking of a hunter 
... From another tribe and country, 
Young and tall and very handsome.” 
—Longfellow 
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Prized by collectors everywhere, Cybis 
porcelain figurines are expertly detailed and 


| exquisitely formed. Minnehaha priced at $1500. 


Bowers Jewelers 


La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers 
7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 
(714) 459-3678 





Chambered Nautilus center slice in Lucite $120.00 


SEULPTURES 


SHELLS ; CORALS MINERALS 


See UNMTER DESIGNS 


P.O. Box 234, Manhattan Beach, California 90266 
by appointment telephone 213/374-1987 

















offering a... 
FRENCH COUNTRY ESTATE 


A Unique, Private 
Continental Hideaway 
in the Hollywood Hills 


When a devotee of privacy and charm spends 23 years creating 
a serene lifestyle in the heart of a large city, the result is stunning 
and unique. The Wil Wright estate will inspire the most ardent 
enthusiast of gracius country living. A leisurely 5 minute drive 
from Sunset Boulevard brings one to the drive of this secluded 
glen of approximately one acre. Here are towering elms, flowing 
lawns, gabled shake roofs, carved beams, burnished copper, 
brick and pegged oak floors, amidst awninged patios and ivied 
walls. 


The main house consists of a large living room, interior and exte- 
rior dining, a large master suite with dressing room, 2 baths, a 
library/den and a most complete gourmet kitchen. Adjacent, at 
tree top level, is a large, beautifully appointed guest house with 
beamed ceilings, brick floors, extensive dressing areas, a second 
kitchen and a second living room opening to the large private 
swimming pool with the city framed between hills beyond. A feel- 
ing of graciousness and comfort extends to every corner of this 
remarkable acre. 

$140,000 


For details call or write... 


BOB 


CReEINe 


& ASSOCIATE 


7449 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles « (213) 874-3311 
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William A. McMahan Antiques 


|| Furniture - Works of Art - John Hall Custom Reproductions 
11922 San Vicente Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 - (213) 826-4579 


























For 
Discriminating Collectors 


Paintings by 


American Impressionist 


William. Singer Jr: us| 
(1868-1943) : 


who is represented in 
Metropolitan Museum 
Brooklyn Museum 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Walker Art Gallery 
Neue Pinakothek, Munich 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 
Royal Museum, Brussels, etc. 


ote 


Beverly Wilshire Art Gallery 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel 
9500 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212 
(213) 276-0507 ¢ 394-8901 


43 x 58 cm 
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custom screens 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


2711 east coast highway, corona del mar 























Luxury and elegance...beautifully blended by 


PRENTICE 

















653 NOR!H LA PEER DRIVE . LOS ANGELES ° 90069 





Hi i! : 
| | any way you measure it 


i" WOOL CARPET IS BEST 


Hi | More beautiful, more durable and a better value 

ii | in the long run... especially when custom-loomed to 
Hh | your specifications for size, color, texture and 
density. From one to ten thousand yards loomed 

Mt in California on schedule and as promised. 





























REVOLUTIONARY 
ERA TEAPOT 











Handsome, colonial teapot of early Amer- 
ican design. Rich mustard colour edged 
in copper lustre with the etching of the 
year 1650 on its side commemorating 
the establishment of the firm which ex- 
ported those celebrated chests of tea sunk 
in the Boston Tea Party in 1773. Each tea- 
pot contains one-quarter pound packet of 
tea from that same honourable firm which 
is still prospering after two and one-half 
centuries. A unique dining or kitchen 
| T' & G5 ia piece for your home or for Christmas giv- 
i a For details and e : an ge ing. Approx. 3¥2” high, 9” wide. $20.00 
| 3 nearest source, ar f : eel ae Ppd. Aliow 2 to 3 weeks delivery. 

i] BIER write or call: hee ree wy 4 

1 a SALLEE CARPETS ‘qt ‘on , 1 

I) § 144 N. Robertson Blvd. oe Eclectic Gallery Lid. 
1H) * Los Angeles 90048 —a he. , P.O. Box 9981-AD 
i] (213) 655-5017 aa = CU” ak Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Representatives in leading U.S, cities oe 4a ae Pe ae 20015 
...also in New Zealand & Australia ; he . 
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Most extensive collection of imported 


decorative tiles from Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Mexico. 




















Stylized showrooms in Los Angeles, Santa Fe, 
Phoenix, and San Francisco. | : 





Call 512-341-2249 








Materials Marketing Corporation 
LB, , 123 W. Rhapsody 
we CUUGUE anc San Antonio, Texas 78216 


|| 511 29TH STREET e NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92660 e (714) 673-1591 


ART SERVICES RESPONDS 
TO THE CREATIVE CHALLENGE 



































: FINE CUSTOM FRAMING CUSTOM PLEXIGLAS DESIGNS 
i welded aluminum & brass cubes, pedestals & furniture to | 
i) frames your specifications Pi: 
Wi metal frames in choice of display fixtures, cabinets, tr 
il architectural finishes etageres 7 
1 i plexiglas framing office, desk, gift & art 
| museum quality carved frames accessories 
HI and french modern frames illuminated cases 
al fine art packing and crating custom and production 
il handcrafted sculpture bases fabrication | 
| and mountings wide color selection including | 
restoration & conservation mirror and non-glare | 
of fine art | 





monn | 
art services, inc. art services, inc. | 
8221 melrose avenue 2846 east coast highway | 
los angeles, california corona del mar, california a) 
213 653-9033 714 640-1255 | 
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inquiries: ; 
1016 kapahulu avenue 
honolulu, hawaii 96816 
ph: (808) 732-6619 





An elegant era returns... 


anata A a amit nea 


| Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 
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Presented for the Connoisseur 


ESTABLISHED 1957 
BY CL 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif.» Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
| RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
| John Hall sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
| Anti que consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


Reproductions J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. | 


Represented by William A. McMahan Antiques GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 (213) 826-4579 
359 South Vermont Los Angeles 90005 (213) 383-1397 
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Emile Lahner was born in 1893, in northern Hungary. He settled in Paris in the early 1920's. In his 
youth he was an Impressionist, for a while a Cubist, but closer to Braque than to Picasso. 
Throughout his life as a painter, Lahner has maintained his independence and developed his own style. 
Today, at 80, he stands as the oldest living member of the Schoo! of Paris. 


LAKY GALLERY 


San Carlos between Fifth and Sixth 
P.O. Box 835, Carmel, California 93921 
Telephone (408) 624-8174 
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You can shop the world over ai Taylors. 
































_ Whether you’re shopping for a rare gift or decorating your own home in time for the holidays, our imports offer 
you a world-wide collection from which to choose. And our experienced decorators will help you at no extra charge. 
See our unusual displays today... you are certain to find just the right item. For giving or keeping. 







Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ‘til 9, Sunday 1 to 5 


AYLOR’S World of Elegance 
6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 * 786-5970 


Bank credit cards accepted. Up to 36 months bank financing, revolving charges or layaway, if you prefer. 
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One of the largest and 
re) <5. most complete selection of 


_ ORIENTAL RUGS 


e in the country. aes 


Direct Import 
We Buy, Sell and Trade 









Repairs & Cleaning by Experts 


ORIENT HANDEL 
525.N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
657-5175 
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Presenting 
Laszlo Ispanky’s 


“LORELEI” 


Ispanky porcelain 
figurines prized by 
connoisseurs and 
collectors throughout 
the world, are flaw- 
lessly detailed, 
exquisitely alive and 
superb in their action. 
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CONNEMARA | 





Discover the unique green marble of Ireland and 
enjoy the excellence of Irish handcraftsmanship. 
The Presentation Cigarette Box with solid silver 
plate (on lid or front of box) engraved with your 
name...or a Replica of an old Irish Castle com- 
plete with Celtic scroll giving a brief history of the 
Castle. Ideal as a gift, or as an impressive decora- 
tion for the office or coffee table. Each in a limited 
edition of 1,000. $37.50 each item, ppd., and sent 
directly from Ireland. Order from 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


5900 Wilshire Blvd., Dept. 820 
Los Angeles, California 90036 
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Mary Ayer 
Interiors COMMERCIAL AND MESIUENTAL DEM 


Antiques and 
Accessories 


L | MARY AVER SCHUIYZER, ALC. JACHURLINE REAUMIE BETTY DCHERSUNY, ALU, 





25 SOUTH LOS ROBLES, PASMIENA, (28) PHONES: 790-4007 AND GOST 









Picasso, Matisse, Jownsend wall planks 
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Nature, the most versatile artist of all, creates 
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A Townsend wall plank an original. To enhance na- 

\ ture’s artistry, random widths and lengths of 
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Kit with 13 sample species of solid hardwoods in 
Y a variety of textures and finishes. 


an Potlatch 


Potlatch Corporation 

Wood Products, Southern Division 
P.O. Box 916 

Stuttgart, Arkansas 72160 
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COPENHAGEN 
GALLERI 


HAMLET SQUARE 
SOLVANG, CALIF. 93463 
PHONE: 688-4422 
10:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
DAILY 








SANTA YNEZ OAKS OIL 22 X 28" 
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BEVERLY HILLS 


Annabel Lee by Ispanky 
is an exquisite sculpture 
inspired by one of Edgar 
Allen Poe’s poems in 
which he mourns the 
death of his young bride. 
Ispanky has captured 
the depth of her beauty, 
and the innocence of 
her tender age. It’s 

a limited edition, and 
stands 1414” high. 750.00 


Use Geary’s Charge, 
Master Charge, Bank- 
americard or American 
Express Credit Card 


351 N. Beveriy Drive 
Shop Mondays till 9 
Ample Nearby Parking 
Order by mail or phone Fe a. 
CR 3-4741, BR 2-9334 — 

















Newly Opened + 8414 MELROSE AVE. L.A. CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213 ) 655-6310 
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“The Maelstrom” by Eugene Garin 33” x 55” Painting Available 





Garin’s art graces some of the great ones. No seascape artist brings the awesome power 








and beauty of the sea to life in such magnificent canvasses as Eugene Garin. 





But, whether you work with the connoisseur, collector or with those who merely want to 
match the decor, you will find the necessary painting in our galleries. 


Parker Lee (Leibsohn) Beverly Carrick Esperanza 
Charles Levier Donald Purdy Fulvio 
Americo Makk Paul Bailey Harry Meyer 


Artist's Representatives for the Trade. 
































BURLINGAME LOS ANGELES 
Wil Burlingame Art Gallery Los Angeles Art Showrooms 
| 1805 El Camino Real of Howard E. Morseburg 


] (415) 697-2079 2414 W. 7th St. 
| (213) 386-1037 


| BANKAMERICARD MASTER CHARGE 























Feviews inc. Presents Outstandin 


itional Real Estate Marketing Realtors 


g Properties 


Across the Nation... 


‘Oughout the United States and the western hemisphere, 
iews, headquartered in New York, with eight branches 
|} numerous affiliates, specializes in bringing the broadest 
ige of outstanding real estate to the largest possible buy- 
ip market. Our San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Chi- 

0, Boston, Washington, D.C., Palm Beach and New York 
ro offices offer income-producing ranches in the heart- 


jd of America, educational, industrial and hospital facili- 


| 


‘nz Valley, Calif. A handsome luxuriously appointed 8-room house ina 
huded valley setting 69 miles north of San Francisco. Approximately 20 
ik-like acres. Stocked lake, swimming pool, pavilion. $380,000. Addi- 
jal acreage and new vineyard may be available. Previews AD-65353. 


» 


Ontecito, Calif. Incomparable views of the Santa Ynez Mountains and the 
ific. ‘Casa del Sueno”’ is internationally known for its glorious show- 
ice gardens. The 4% acres include a 10-room Mediterranean residence. 
retaker’s cottage and greenhouse. $325,000. Previews AD-71318. 


leamboat Springs, Colo. A dramatic 5-level contemporary within walking 

tance of the magnificent ski areas. Spectacular interior - entry area, 
fing and dining rooms rise to 20 feet; great panels of glass; 6 bedrooms. 
Imost 134 acres; mountain brook. $210,000. Previews AD-90111. 





ties, horse breeding farms, estates of vintage quality, splen- 
did resorts and exotic tropical islands in the Caribbean and 
the South Pacific. These unique investments, and many of 
the outstanding year-round and vacation residences shown 
below, are listed in our 1973 Guide to Fine Real Estate. 
However, besides our extensive and varied national and 
western inventories, we also offer, through our Paris office, 
some of the finest values across the Atlantic ... 


Individual Brochures Available on all our Properties 





Beverly Hills, Calif. Unstinting luxury in this 13-room contemporary resi- 
dence. Sheathed in glass ... the outdoors an integral part of the indoors. 
Marble baths. Exercise room complete with steam/sauna room. Indoor- 
outdoor heated pool. Moats and waterfalls. $895,000. Previews AD-71296. 





Flintridge-Pasadena, Calif. ‘“‘Top of the world” living in this superbly built 
9-room contemporary with spectacular views of Pasadena, Los Angeles and 
the Pacific. Sheathed in glass ... structured to emphasize the view. Beautiful 
swimming pool. Ten acres. $325,000. Previews AD-71326. 
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Artesia, New Mexico. This 7-room 2-level contemporary with a large heated 
indoor swimming pool is superb in design and filled with time and worl 
saving features. Within a select residential community. Easy drive to r 


sorts, recreation areas, skiing. $90,000. Previews AD-90113. 





























Chatham, Mass. This charming 9-room beachfront house on Cape Cod is 
fully winterized and oriented to the spectacular 270° water views. Both 
levels are glass walled and open to large decks; 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, guest 
apartment. Private 180-ft. sand beach. $265,000. Previews AD-BBOO2. 


Washington, D.C. The Grant Mansion, one of Georgetown’s most magnifi- 
cent homes, is on the highest point overlooking city and Potomac River. 
Elegant Early Victorian features, French doors to terraces and gardens. 13 
rooms, 7 baths, 9 fireplaces. Charming guest house. Previews AD-11087. 





Pompano Beach, Fla. A |0-room masterpiece of Spanish elegance on Intra- 
coastal Waterway. Quality construction ... luxuriously furnished with 17th 
century furniture imported from Spain. Romantic gardened courtyards. 
Main rooms open to pool terrace. Dock. $475,000. Previews AD-81015. 





ie 
St. Thomas, U.S.V.1. Luxurious haven for yachtsmen. On Deck Point above 
Cowpet Bay and the St. Thomas Yacht Club. Inner court pool and a brick 


arcade that leads to 4 bedroom suites. Manager’s apt. Beach. Dock. Pleasure 
craft and furnishings included. $525,000. Previews AD-81009. 






















Swampscott, Mass. The elegant 14-room Georgian Colonial is only Vy-hop 


from Boston and separated from the Atlantic Ocean by a bird sanctua} 
with a footpath to the shoreline. Modernized in 1972 ... indoor heat 
pool, sauna. Antique features impeccably preserved. Previews AD-BBOC 
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} 
Baltimore, Md. This 1849 home, converted from a stone Quaker Meeti: 
House, features a 30x50 living room with bar and cooking facilities a , 
gallery; paneled dining room, country kitchen; 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. Bui” 


in antiques. Charmingly landscaped acre. $210,000. Previews AD-WBOO1) 





Merritt Island, Fla. A magnificent secluded 26-acre estate on Intracoas 
Waterway. Orange grove and wondrous gardens. Luxurious 21-room ré 
dence. Landscaped lake. Heated pool, pavilion and dance floor under 1} 
stars. Land investment opportunity. Previews AD-81022. 


MAL IER 


Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. This 6-room striking contemporary was desigr 
by the internationally known architect, Marcel Breuer, for a small far 
in search of country comfort, privacy and unusual environmental setti | 
New York City, 50 minutes. $120,000. Previews AD-45529. ! 

















In Europe and Around the World 
| 

ur Guide will take you through our international inventory _ ing the fine interiors and splendid landscaping of the proper- 
Vhich includes unique rural retreats, historic castles burgeon- _ ties pictured here, simply write to your nearest Previews 
ing with medieval lore for corporate or private use, elegant office or the branch of your preference. And remember 
hilltop and shoreline villas and sumptuous chateaux in Spain, whatever your real estate needs, local, national or global 
france, Austria, Italy and most major European countries. To Previews provides the service. 

purchase our Guide, and for free illustrated brochures show- 


} ONLY $5 


Previews inc. Bik a 
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» | GUIDE TO FINE REAL ESTATE 
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Previews 1973 Guide to fine real estate around Washington, D.C. This 12-room Georgian town- Steamboat Springs, Colo. A 3-bedroom cedar 
Whe world. The first place to look if you want house, on Embassy Row in_ fashionable home built into the side of Mt. Werner. 
io buy. Great reading if you’re just looking. 288 Kalorama section, is one of Washington’s most Constructed on 3 levels and connected by 
Mages of ideas, ranches, islands, chateaux, ski beautiful homes. Formally elegant for gracious spiral staircases. In the heart of a sportsman’s 
i odges, home and investment properties de- entertaining. Library opens to terrace and an paradise; within steps of some of the finest 
Wscribed and pictured. For your copy send $5 English garden overlooking Rock Creek Park. ski trails. An acre. Furnished and equipped at | 
io Dept. AD-11. Previews AD-11092. $78,000. Previews AD-90114. | 
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fienna, Austria, within 25 miles. A completely modernized 11th century Sabaudia, Italy. This gleaming white villa with 124-ft. private beach on the 
tle ... central heating, bathrooms, 15 double bedrooms, 18th century Mediterranean is only 1% hours from Rome. Ten rooms and 4 baths; 
featre. Indoor riding ring. 25 park-like acres. Heated swimming pool. sparkling marble floors. Living and dining rooms open onto a semi-circular 
Omplete with moat, drawbridge. Offered furnished. Previews AD-10285. terrace for 50 guests. Offered furnished. Previews AD-10282. 


Previews INC. 


International Real Estate Marketing Realtors 
49 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 - (212) 758-2630 





BOSTON PALM BEACH CHICAGO 
20 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 12109 309 Royal Poinciana Plaza 211 E. Chicago Ave., ¢ hicago, Il. 60611 | 
| Phone: (617) CApitol 7-4995 Palm Beach, Fla. 33480 Phone: (312) 642-2723 
(4 Phone: (305) 832-7131 | 
JENVER 
| WASHINGTON, D.C. PREVIEWS/EUROPE an | ie | 
- . N.W. JUP- 1/1 ot. 
ty ater D ae CHANNEL ISLANDS Denver, Colo. 80202 
. : 4) 229- 37 Broad St., St. Helier, Jersey Phone: (303) 534-4922 
; pe emean 2) 398-5511 Phone: Central 31323 | 
OS ANGELES | 
SAN FRANCISCO PARIS LOS ANGEI | 
‘ 68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 94104 112, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 16e, France 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


Phone: (415) DOuglas 2-3006 Phone: 704.98.75 and 98.95 Phone: (213) 937-0703 





Because you should properly address us as “Bisquit V.S.O.P. Napoleon 
Fine Champagne Cognac.” And the French don’t give out those titles lightly. 
| Only a brandy that traces its ancestry to that small region known as 
| Cognac can call itself cognac. Few achieve even this basic claim to fame. 

To say “Fine Champagne,” our family tree had to spring from two 
tiny districts within that area: Grande Champagne and Petite Champagne. 
ne Of course, “Fine Champagne” is rare, and usually expensive. 
| But Bisquit is one of the few cognacs that stores a quantity of this 
: rare quality. So our price is surprisingly reasonable. 
| Now, about that title “Napoleon.” Many cognacs bear Bonaparte’s 

first name, but ours truly earned it. Bisquit’s_ —— 

: heritage actually goes back to the MO: oa 
| age of Napoleon. 
| V.S.O.P. (Very Superior, Old 
| and Pale) is awarded only after 
| a cognac is carefully aged to 
| maturity. Ours is not only very 
| superior, but very special. With 
a bouquet that’s a legacy from 
Napoleonic times. 

So pay Bisquit the homage | 
it deserves. It’s well worth what 4% 
you'll spend for a bottle. With all 
the evenings you'll spend linger- 
ing over a glass. 
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If all great cognacs 
come from the same place. 
why is Bisquit so special? 


PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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“Green-winged Teal’, Plate # 25, $ 50. (Price Subject to Change) 


Richard Sloan 


Limited Edition North American Bird Prints 


Because of Richard Sloan's mastery of detail and authen- 





OUTDOOR SCULPTORS 

continued from page 55 

other six artists listed adheres to the rigid, single-impact 
minimalist esthetic. From the beginning, they have all 
used geometric forms in a highly romantic or expression- 
istic vein vis-a-vis architecture and landscape. 

The statue—large-scale representations of the human 
form—never made the transition to the twentieth cen- 
tury, and deep into the fifties modern art was restricted 
to the outside shapes of buildings and inside paintings 
hanging from these buildings’ walls. The effect of the 
Saarinen Arc, the plans for New York’s World Trade 
Center, the McDonald’s restaurant chain buildings and 
the new arching highway lights had yet to be felt in 
sculpture. The last five years have changed all this. 
Today, traveling across America, in front of universities, 
banks and public buildings, one confronts a monolithic 
Clement Meadmore sculpture in cor-ten steel or ferro- 
concrete, a steel or bronze Tony Smith, Ronald Bladen’s 









up-ended triangle and—in response to the American 


prints available in America today. Sloan's work will be honored appetite for bigness—we also see thirty- and fifty-foot 


in art history with that of Edwards, Wilson, Catesby, Audubon, 











and Gould. 
For Full Color Illustrated Book, 
“3 Centuries of Great American Wildlife Art and Why It is a Good 
Investment Today”, send $2.00 to Department D-1. 


ADLER'S 


722 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 70130/(504) 523-5292 












China = Crystal = Silver = Porcelain 


i | ticity, we believe this to be the finest series of collector bird 
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Page Setter 


cA “Snow Bunting” 
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Our little Eskimo 
smiles gently to 
convey a whole 

language of 
sweetness and 
charm to 

“all mankind. 


Created 

in Porcelain 
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blowups of small Picasso sculptures and Alexander 
Calder works grown to new, gigantic proportions. But 
the art of Picasso, and even of Calder, belongs to the first 
half of the century. For the most part, such pieces repre- 
sent enlargements of works planned on a more intimate 
scale, works dealing with the interaction of forms with 
each other, internal relationships that have come to be 
recognized as cubist space. 

The new sculptors of the sixties and seventies share 
very different preoccupations. Meadmore, Bladen and 
Smith are volumetric sculptors whose works deal with 
masses and with the cantilevering of solid forms. David 
von Schlegell and Forrest Myers both work directly with 
open or negative space, with linear forms which frame, 
complete and describe the open areas around them. 
Salvatore Romano’s free-floating forms belong to the 
first category (Smith and Bladen), while his recent, con- 
tained, moving pieces are a contradiction, dealing with 
flotation through space (by means of concealed water) 
of massive rectangular solids. 

The relationship of Smith’s, Meadmore’s and Bladen’s 
work to architecture is immediately obvious. In 1964, 
Bladen’s first pieces were described as ‘‘architectural 
constructions’’—so far away did they then appear from 
accepted sculptural norms. Von Schlegell’s and Myers’s 
work, by contrast, seems to refer to scaffolding and 
underlying structure. But the fact is that from the begin- 
ning these artists were involved with the play of space 
around their work. The linear character of von Schle- 
gell’s and Myers’s sculpture underlines the artist’s rela- 
tionship with open landscape. One does not look at such 
work from the outside, but rather enters into each piece’s 
total ambience. The viewer is a third element rather than 
a dynamic in the play of all the new sculpture, and it is 
this perhaps as much as the individual piece’s scale that 


gives such work its monumental and meditative quality. 
continued 
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another example of Jamestown’s superb craftsmanship. 


[he linen-fold motif deeply carved in the door panels 


available on this cabinet. 
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1184 CABINET 


Depth 19”/Height 31” 


Length 72” 




























L] Please schedule a private appointment on 


J Please send information to: 





Nite 


ing. me, 


In Palm Springs 


Condominium homes on an is- — 


land.in the desert... totally unlike. 


any other homes in the Palm Springs 
area. High-rise clusters.ona broad, 
beautifully landscaped island sur- _ 
rounded by a fresh water take and 
ringed all around. by your 18-hole” 
challenging.par 71 golf course. 

The view of desert and moun- 
tains is spectacular. The life-style: 


privileged. The atmosphere: quiet... ns 
and serene. The security: maximum’® - 


(the only road onto our island is 
guarded 24 hours a day). Near to 
everything in Palm Springs,.yet_, 
far from the noise. A far-from-_ 


sey 
SE A, 
ee 


SW pice: 


ordinary experience in gracious 


living from $55,000 to $175,000. 
Dis€over it. 


P.O. Box 4567, Palm Springs, Calif. 92262 
Telephone (714) 328-2111 





















State Zip 








Not available in states where prohibited by law 
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TONY SMITH’s black solid forms were immediately 
seized on as ‘“‘minimal masterpieces” of the sixties, and 
Smith was dubbed the grandfather of the new move- 
ment. The facts that the artist began as an architect, 
worked as a job supervisor for Frank Lloyd Wright (1939- 
40) and showed his first sculpture at the age of 54 are 
the stuff of legend. Also, his pronouncement, ‘‘Architec- 
ture has to do with space and light, not with form; that’s 
sculpture” became a kind of rallying cry for sixties’ 
monumental art. This is a statement, however, that many 
architects and almost all linear sculptors, whose concern 
is with creating open space rather than objects, find 
unacceptable. From the beginning, most of Smith’s pieces 
were seen outdoors. In 1967, his sculptures occupied 
New York City’s Bryant Park at 42nd Street. It was a 
special outdoor show, with all the pieces painted wood 
mock-ups of sculptures to be permanently made in 
bronze and steel. They seemed large-scale works in rela- 
tion to the trees and benches of the park but not with 
respect to the skyscrapers that form a fringe of buildings 
around the open block. The impact of this single show on 
the art community has still to be measured. 


DAVID VON SCHLEGELL’s sculpture vocabulary has 
always been unabashedly romantic and a far cry from 
the minimalist canon. His work was shown in tandem 
with Ronald Bladen’s during the sixties perhaps because 
the artists share a predilection for cantilevering forms in 
space. But where Bladen deals in solids, von Schlegell’s 
pieces have always been open, straight and curving lines 
climbing in space. The New England-born sculptor says 
of this preoccupation, “All the years of my youth I was 
obsessed with the lucid structures of boats and airplanes 
and, to this day, I am obsessed with the kinesthetic reso- 
nances of mechanical structures.” The artist, currently 
director of Studio Sculpture at Yale University, sees 
sculpture not as a value-loaded object, but as a way of 
marking relationships in the landscape. His steel and 
aluminum structures, for the most part, are long and lin- 
ear, arcing out and isolating open space. The work is 
large —‘‘because objects made at landscape size must be 
big enough tocontest space’’—and usually involves pairs 
or groups of forms so that a three-way relationship 
appears: the space delineated by the individual forms 
themselves, the space between the forms and the total 
relationship of the piece to ground and sky. 


FORREST MYERS, the youngest of these artists, came to 
prominence in 1964 when, at the age of 25, he became 
one of the founding members of the now historic, if 
short-lived, Park Place Gallery in New York City. From 
1967 to 1971, Myers worked with broken-open geometric 
forms, variations of large-scale, incomplete and stylized 


continued 
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BEV EREY Bikes 


Limited edition porcelains 
by Doughty, Boehm, Cybis, 
Lindner, Van Ruyckevelt, 


: ; or Np see 
Yellow Billed Cuckoos by Burgues are porcelains with magnificent ‘ Granget, Burgues. 


detail. Their life-like colorings are all applied by hand. They 
are true masterpieces from Geary’s gallery of limited editions. Wz ki fi fer S ll 

Adult bird is 9 inches wide and 11 inches tall, and is 400.00 fa | e e Guslids Ga enies 
Baby bird measures 6 inches wide and 7 inches high, and is 150.00 DIRECT IMPORTERS 


USE GEARY’S CHARGE * MASTER CHARGE * BANKAMERICARD * AMERICAN EXPRESS Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 
351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS * AMPLE NEARBY PARKING 9 as coasted (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
SHOP MONDAYS TILL 9 * ORDER BY MAIL OR CR 3-4741 © BR 2-9324 a iri doe a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. (502) ME 3-4382 








CARL SCHLOSBERG 


Fine Arts 
By appointment (213) 783-6209 
Catalog available on request 





15447 Valley Vista Boulevard 
Sherman Oaks, California 91403 





“WORDS” by Lee Waisler 
In the collection of Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 


Printed on BFK Rives in color 
Edition, 50. $300.00 








It takes time and 
skill to design 
and perfect the 
timeless beauty 
found in the 
elegant Rouen 
Collection. 

A legacy of 
craftsmanship 
iat in solid wood 
ne to enjoy today. 
i} | And tomorrow. 























For the “Story of Solid Wood Furniture” 
send $1.00 to Dept-AD-11, Davis Cabinet Comp: ue 
Nashville, Tenn. 37206. ( Me 
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| | Our Belgian sources 

really grooved it... 
| elaborate frame with 
| carved effects, antique 
| gold leaf finish, 
| border insets of antique 
Il glass. A mirror to turn 
Wat the head. 26” x 50” 
overall, 194%” x 28%” 
mirror plate. 
No. 1597 at your 
| LaBarge dealer’s. 
His name and 4-color 








brochures on request. 


| 2 B artge 
Holland, Michigan 49423 
In Canada: 


Walker Glass Co. Ltd. 
Ville D’Anjou, Montreal 
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triangles and rectangles. These pieces were all made in 
metal, but in the very beginning, the California-born art- 
ist experimented with polychrome plastic sculptures. At 
the time, Myers admits, “I had too many directions to 
show properly what I do.” In the late sixties, the artist 
had a one-night show of light sculptures above a park in 
New York City, and today his current work utilizes wind- 
ing, curving lines. In place of the earlier painted color, 
Myers today uses different materials for a single piece, 
thus giving the sculpture a subtle feeling of the combined 
natural color of diverse matter. 


RONALD BLADEN, a Canadian-born artist who came to 
New York in the late fifties, joined one of the 10th Street 
cooperative galleries as a second-generation abstract 
expressionist painter. He soon began building up his can- 
vases, first with paint, then with wood extensions, until 
he found himself in the middle of the room and a sculp- 
tor by 1963. Like Tony Smith, Bladen works with a fairly 
limited vocabulary of geometric forms, which he uses for 
dramatic thrusts into space. His three tilting rhomboids, 
entitled Three Elements at the ‘Primary Structures” 
show (a version of the piece is now part of the perma- 
nent collection of the Museum of Modern Art) was a 
work ‘‘concerned with rhythm as well as with canti- 
levering forms in space.” For the most part, Bladen’s 
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RONALD BLADEN—The X 
Courtesy: Fischbach Gallery 


sculptures are first created in terms of a specific site. He 
sees them as ‘‘an attempt to capture space. The space is 
there but you create it by confining it’—a concept radi- 
cally different from Tony Smith’s insistence upon the 
mystery of the object itself unto itself. 

Bladen’s The X radically altered the contours of the 
Corcoran and did indeed succeed in capturing the Cor- 
coran space. The permanent steel version of the piece, 


now part of the Patrick Lannon collection in Florida, 
continued 
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LEVENS 


Limited Editions of 15 


Start with fine breeding, speed and 

stamina in the hands of a good trainer, 

add a clean break from the starting gate, a 
spectacular coming up from behind to hug the rail 
and crossing the finish line far ahead of all the others; 
the excitement of the Triple Crown is all there! 


This fine bronze sculpture depicts this champion in 
all his glory. It stands 24” high. 


Current editions limited to fifteen at $6,000 each. 
(Each piece numbered and registered. ) 


An original copy of the his- 


Wins Belmont by 31 lengths 


Secretariat gallops to Triple Crown! 


Railbirds get Samay 
closest look 7 
at big finish BS 


torical event as it appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune has 
been authentically repro- 
duced on beautiful parch- 
ment paper, suitable for 
framing, and will accom- 
pany each sculpture without 
additional charge. 


OTHER LIMITED EDITIONS BY LEVENS AVAILABLE 
4 WRITE OR PHONE (312) 939-2464 


PF “La “Borie Galleries 


idl 522 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 60605 





SIGNED Spode ™: 
A PRECIOUS CRYSTAL 


MEUAACRIE: $14.95 The Hexter Experience. 


(IMAGINE!) Exotica 


Delightful lead crystal animal 
shapes to tame 
for your own tabletop 
decor... or prestigious 
gift-giving. Each is signed by the 
famous European artist, 
Willi Haupt, and bear 
the time-honored 
hallmark of Spode. 
Elite pre a 
highly 
polished, full lead 
crystal with frosted 
detailing. 
Each is a Limited Edition — yet 
offered at an incredible $14.95 
Specify subject; add $1. 
postage/handling 
per figure 


Send check, BA or 
MC charge. 
Cal. residents 
add 6% tax. 


ELEPHANT 2.7” 
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| | - We wake an 


uncommon idea 
from a sleep of 
centuries 





This is our re-creation of the gravity-driven Inclined 
Plane Clock, conceived by an Oxford cleric in 1684. 
Only a few originals slumber in collections today. 


Noting the growing appreciation for exquisite 
craftsmanship, we feel the time has come to wake this 
incomparable timepiece for you. We’re doing so 

in a strictly limited edition of 500. The price: $2,500. 


Thwaites & Reed Ltd., of London, have been 
clockmakers to Royalty since 1740. To this re-creation 
we bring the same love, skill, pain and patience that 
distinguish our clocks at Fortnum & Mason, Horse 
Guards, the west face of Westminster Abbey, 

the Smithsonian Institution and other 

world-famous museums. 


A 16-page color brochure describes the Inclined Plane 
Clock in detail. History and horology, of course. 

But also our full Re-purchase Guarantee, which may 
interest those who seek capital appreciation. 


Write our American office: Mr. A. R. Chitts 
Thwaites & Reed Ltd., Station Square Three, 
Paoli, Pa. 19301. Or call (215) 647-4688. 


Clock size: 5” (dia.) x 4” 
Base: DOM 74 
Weight: 10 Ibs. 

Each clock numbered and dated 





Clockmakers to Royalty since 1740 











OUTDOOR SCULPTORS 


continued from page 106 


looks taller and narrower, though no less dramatic as it 
stands rather mysteriously against a backdrop of sand 
and sea. In every case, a change of site alters the charac- 
ter of Bladen’s forms in rather exciting and unexpected 
ways, yet the sculptures always exhibit a sense of time- 
lessness and inevitability wherever they are placed. 


CLEMENT MEADMORE’s approach to sculpture is 
mobile. The artist feels his work is diametrically opposed 
to that of Bladen and Smith, who are interested in pres- 
ence and capturing space. Meadmore insists all his work 
have a human, spontaneous feeling, that his sculptures 
just seem to come to rest wherever they are placed. This 
insistence upon the humanness of his sculpture would 
appear at odds with the artist’s formally limited vocabu- 
lary, but Meadmore states his aim is ‘‘to force geometry 
to give me something which has its own distinct char- 
acter.” For the past few years, Clement Meadmore has 
based his sculptures on a square segment which he bends 
and cuts into segments of a circle. His sculptures relate 
to the ground in what he calls a natural way—they are 
never bolted down or precariously balanced. They lack 
the atavistic, monumental qualities characteristic of 
works by Bladen and Smith. Instead, a Meadmore sculp- 
ture combines tremendous scale with a sense of lightness. 

The Australian-born artist’s work grew out of the 
vitalistic tradition of Brancusi and Henry Moore. He 
came to New York in the early sixties, where he acknowl- 
edges his confrontation with American abstract expres- 
sionism had a strong effect on his work and on his, until 
then, purist, constructivist background. The unique way 
his forms seem to sit on top of the ground and yet have 
a very traditional ‘look’ distinguishes them from the 
bulk of contemporary sculpture. 


SALVATORE ROMANO’s preoccupation with open 
space has always been in terms of movement. At the 
‘Primary Structures” show, his work was involved with 
the principle of balancing one form from another so that 
a heavy rectangle seemed to be “floating” off a column. 
The New Jersey-born artist was a painter until the early 
sixties, when he began building out from his canvases 
with pieces of wood, intended to float off the picture 
plane. In 1966, the same year as the “Primary Structures” 
show, the artist launched his black and yellow polysty- 
rene floating wedge Sunshadow in the East River. 

Meanwhile, the artist began to make contained floating 
works using water as a hidden balancing element. Today, 
as in the mammoth black sculpture Moonshadow, 
Romano’s pieces float in open air, invading and displac- 
ing the approaching viewer’s space. The work maintains 
the artist’s original paradoxical principle of making a 
large, heavy form suddenly appear weightless, literally 
floating slowly in space. # 
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feature the works of 
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most outstanding 
porcelain sculp- 
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American scene; 
individualistic, 
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201 W. 1st, Dixon, Ill. 61021 
Phone: 815/284-6626 


Decorated 1134” 
with walnut base 
Limit 150 


Use Master Charge; 


FREE: COLLECTOR’S SHOWCASE PORTFOLIO BankAmericard 








A small, hot, empty room. 
There’s nothing so luxurious. 


For 2,000 years, the sauna has been a place in which to 
relax, meditate and rejuvenate the body. 

And in the past few years, the Viking Sauna has become 
the favorite way for Americans to enjoy this Scandinavian luxury. 

Whether pre-built or custom designed to fit your specifi- 
cations, all our saunas are delivered ready to put up and enjoy. 
Complete with California redwood interiors and automatic 
temperature controls. 

Send today for our 
Viking. And find out how easy it is to luxuriate in a small, 


empty room of your own. ee 
Vixing@Sauna.0 +2 


909 Park Avenue, P.O. Box 6298 
San Jose, California 95150 


Distributor Inquiries Invited 


lavish color booklet, The Sauna i, 
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Remembering the sun and shells 
and seawinds of the Riviera— 
Tropez. Masterful cabinet/bar with 
French mansard roof. Fretwork 
table in Tortoise Lemon Lacquer, 
Glazed White —or 20 others. 
Gently curved sofa accented with 
fringe and French tufts. Tea chest 
serves as wine table. More 
adventure in our wood/upholstery 
folios. $5 to Tomlinson Furniture, 
High Point, North Carolina 27261. 
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TI COLLECTORS 


continued from page 49 

Upstairs, the owner's good humor and confidence 
ippear in his choice of floral Victorian carpeting in the 
delicate blue French room with the Madame Du Barry 
boiserie and pure eighteenth-century furniture. His own 
bedroom is handsome and strong, with all the dignity 
of its fine Chippendale. Tables are covered with myriad 
treasures and objects, while a Chinese porcelain bowl on 
the floor holds water for the dogs. 

In a house that generally observes great purity of style, 
the library is a disarmingly eclectic exception, with 
Caucasian rug, antique Chinese table and English printed 
fabric. Here Mr. Mcllhenny and his guests spend their 
most relaxed moments. A profusion of books, small orna- 
ments and statuary are dominated by two Rouaults, one 
very large and powerful. When still a student at Harvard, 
in the thirties, Mr. McIlhenny saw the little Rouault at 
the shop of Pierre Matisse and decided to buy it. His 
mother, however, told him that if he wanted a Rouault, 
he should get an important one. ‘The Crucifixion is a 
much more important picture,” the collector observes, 
“so she bought that for me—and then Pierre Matisse 
gave me the little one.” 

Designer George Doan says of Mr. Mcllhenny’s collec- 
tion, ‘Of course, the paintings are extraordinary, but the 
whole is a most unusual collection because it is such a 
personal one. He never collected with an eye to grabbing 
up all the Impressionists. He bought what he liked, from 
a very early age. He has one of the most important 


Charles X collections in the United States, a taste only 
now emerging here. The French have always appreciated 
Charles X, but now they collect it avidly. And there are 
some extraordinary single pieces such as the Directoire 
metal day bed in the blue guest room and an exquisite 
bonheur du jour.” 


Henry Mcllhenny shakes his head as he ponders the 
vastly increased expense of collecting these days. “I can 
hardly buy a print now for what my Ingres cost years 
ago. It has taken all the fun out of it,’ he says sadly. “I 
don’t like it, because so many of the people who really 
like works of art can’t afford to have them, whereas 
others buy because they are vying for prestige. It’s 
depressing.” 


For Henry Mcllhenny, on the contrary, collecting has 
been a lifelong work of joy. An ardent member of an 
art-loving family, he grew up surrounded by beauty and 
has never left it. Part of his collection is from his family 
estate. At fourteen, on a schoolboy’s vacation, he bought 
the Egyptian bronzes still proudly on display in the Liv- 
ing Room. While still in college he bought key paintings 
in his collection: a Cézanne portrait of the artist’s wife, 
Moulin Rouge by Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as an impor- 
tant Matisse, a Delacroix and a Chardin, and many of his 
treasured drawings by the French Impressionists. Obvi- 
ously Henry Mcllhenny’s collection is his expression of 
the highest spirit of the collector’s art. 
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assures you a lifetime 
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appreciation 





For a brochure illustrating the timeless Kindel collection, please send three dollars to 
Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. ADN-73, 100 Garden St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 
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EXTREMELY RARE SET OF 


TWELVE PAUL LAMERIE PLATES 


LONDON 1745 








The Rohn Sculptured Porcelains are so life-like, 
you wonder what they're thinking. 
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This is Edward Rohn's 





Matador. Each s« eee bust is 13 
high, including a walnut base. $2400. Only 150 will be made. The Bamboo 
Tree, McCain Mall, North Little Rock ee sas 72116 (501) 758-2882 


Write for a free brochure 
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Paul Lamerie is acknowledged by 
authorities to be one of the very great- 
est names in silver. To find twelve 
plates such as these is indeed an event 
of importance. All plates are in pristine 
condition. 
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